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INTRODUCTION 


By 1900, Germany’s leading ethnographic museums 
had descended into chaos. A wild array of artifacts from all over the world 
pushed these museums well beyond their material limits: totems from Can- 
ada’s west coast, porcelains from Peking, wooden bowls from Australia, 
Polynesian canoes, Eskimo clothing, Mayan alters, Benin bronzes, statues 
of Buddhist and Hindu gods, weapons from the Amazon (and essentially 
everywhere else), even collections of ancient pottery and Roman coins 
found throughout Germany were all there to see. These ever-expanding 
collections were crammed into exhibition halls, overflowing from display 
cases, and set out in “temporary installations” that remained for years in 
crowded entryways, walkways, and stairwells. Boxes brimming with arti- 
facts that had been packed away for decades were stacked to the ceilings 
of basement rooms, storage sheds, and offices. By the turn of the century, 
the overwhelming disorder of things forced German ethnologists to can- 
cel public tours, repeatedly delay publishing guidebooks, and engage in 
heated debates about the very nature and purpose of such collecting and 
display. These conditions forced ethnologists to recognize that they had 
reached the limits of their empiricism, and they encouraged a younger 
generation to abandon the project that had driven these institutions for 
over thirty years.! 

Despite the disheveled condition of German ethnographic museums, 
ethnologists and museum directors across Europe and the United States 
continued to deem them the world’s leading ethnographic institutions. 
With some chagrin, O. M. Dalton, a curator at the British Museum, jeal- 
ously complained in 1898 that in contrast to the British, “Germans of all 
classes find ethnography of great interest,’ and he estimated that the col- 
lections in the Berlin museum alone were “six or seven times as extensive” 
as those in London.? Similarly, Northcote W. Thomas, the editor of a se- 
ries on the native races of the British Empire, went so far as to maintain 
that in the last “twenty-five years the Berlin Museum has accumulated 
ethnographical collections more than ten times as large as those of the Brit- 
ish Museum.” In Germany, he wrote ominously, “the work of collection 
goes on incessantly.” Yet England, “with the greatest colonial empire which 
the world has ever seen, lags far behind’’? German colonies, he reminds 
us, were relatively modest, and German ethnologists’ origins were even 


rather provincial. But their ethnographic museums set the standard for 
decades. 

The ethnographic project that initially shaped these museums grew out 
of a strong liberal-humanist tradition in the German cultural sciences and 
a more general desire among many Germans to connect with the non- 
European world. Aspiring ethnologists such as Adolf Bastian, who di- 
rected Berlin’s ethnographic museum from 1873 to 1905 and who became 
the leading ethnologist of the day, drew on the cosmopolitan character of 
the Humboldtian tradition to fashion their world views. Like Alexander 
von Humboldt, they sought global explanations in their studies of the 
natural and human sciences, and they shared a desire for comprehensive 
descriptions of the universe. They believed strongly in a unitary human- 
ity, and they argued that only a comparative analysis of “mankind’s many 
variations” would allow them to locate the most fundamental elements of 
“the human being” and use this knowledge to help them explore their 
own essential nature. Moreover, they also argued that this analysis could 
only be pursued in museums, where the empirical traces of human history 
could be brought together, and where theories about humanity could be 
generated and tested. They gained support for their project from upper- 
and middle-class Germans who eagerly consumed the travel literature 
generated by scientific “explorers” like Humboldt, and who were willing 
to extend their enthusiasm into the creation of these museums. These 
“worldly provincials” were enticed by the idea of participating in this in- 
ternational science, and they sought to use it to enhance and advertise the 
cosmopolitan character of their cities and themselves. In Hamburg, Ber- 
lin, Leipzig, and Munich, the cities at the center of this ethnographic pro- 
ject, scientists and their supporters created Germany’s largest and most 
well-known ethnographic museums. These museums were closely con- 
nected to Germans’ search for a sense of “Self; and this accounts for 
much of their success and the character of their displays. 

Germans developed a future-oriented ethnology centered around large 
collecting museums, and they regarded their displays as working arrange- 
ments for exploring human nature, rather than static explanations about 
humanity and the world. These museums were created in conscious op- 
position to the wonder cabinets of an earlier age,‘ and they represented a 
determined attempt to move beyond curiosity and toward an empirically 
based science of human culture and history. They were also more ambi- 
tious than the museums we ate familiar with today. Ethnologists pre- 
sented their new museums as archives of interrelated visual texts, which, 
when complete, would function like thesauri of mankind. As Bastian en- 
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visioned it in the early 1870s, the ideal ethnographic museum would con- 
tain material culture from across the globe and throughout time. But it 
would not be constructed to articulate explicit narratives. Bastian favored 
open collections, in which objects were arranged in cabinets made of glass 
and steel, flooded by natural light from large windows and glass ceilings, 
and positioned in such a way that a well-informed visitor could move eas- 
ily through the geographically organized displays, gain an overview of the 
objects from entire regions, and make mental connections between the 
material cultures of people living in different times and places. Such ar- 
rangements were fundamentally different than what one might find in art 
museums or even in the colonial museums and exhibitions that became so 
popular later in the century. No particular object, grouping, or arrange- 
ment was suppose to stand out, or be emphasized. There were no devel- 
opmental series of artifacts or evolutionary arrangements such as one 
would find in many British and American museums. Moreover, the mu- 
seum’s goal was not to instruct its visitors with didactic exhibits or project 
particular principles through its displays. These displays were meant to 
function as tools of induction and comparative analysis that scientists 
could use to locate and explore the elementary characteristics of a unitary 
humanity and the fundamental nature of “the human being?” 
Regardless of the distinctive nature of this ethnographic vision and the 
praise heaped upon German ethnologists and their museums at the turn 
of the century, the history of nineteenth-century anthropology has been 
dominated for decades by the Anglo-American context. Indeed, German 
ethnologists and their museums have received relatively little attention in 
this historiography.’ There are a number of different explanations for this 
absence, but primary among them is the trauma of National Socialism 
and German anthropologists’ complicity in Nazi racial policies, which has 
made the history of late-nineteenth-century German ethnology difficult 
for historians to reconstruct.’ The majority of scholars who have exam- 
ined this period have generally focused on either locating antecedents to 
the racial and biological theories promoted by German anthropologists 
during the Weimar and Nazi periods, or they have sought to expose eth- 
nologists’ connections to imperialist desires and colonialist policies.’ But 
they have not explored the appeal of ethnology in Germany, nor have 
they tried to explain why Germans, more than a decade before they began 
seizing colonial territories, created the world’s largest ethnographic mu- 
seum. Scholars have been unable to explain why German scientists like 
Bastian, who isolated themselves from the race debate, were energetically 
spearheading a worldwide effort to “save” the material traces of human- 
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ity. Indeed, despite Franz Boas’s leading role in shaping American an- 
thropology, and the fact that he gained his early training in Germany’s 
large collecting museums,’ no one has sought to understand what these 
museums were like, how they developed, why they grew so rapidly, or 
what their impact on the history of anthropology might have been. One 
can occasionally find references to nineteenth-century German ethnolo- 
gists and theit museums in the more general literature on the history of 
anthropology. We know from George W. Stocking’s work, for example, 
that Edward B. Tylor in Britain was influenced by Bastian, and Curtis M. 
Hinsley has made it clear in his work on the Smithsonian Institution that 
Otis T. Mason’s conceptions of museum display were shaped in funda- 
mental ways by his visits to Leipzigs ethnographic museum. But for the 
most part, historians have paid surprisingly little attention to German eth- 
nologists and their museums during the period in which they were ar- 
guably their most influential."! 

Moreover, it is my contention that German ethnographic museums, 
like all such institutions, have to be seen as the sum of the forces that went 
into their making rather than the simple articulation of Bastian and his 
counterparts’ ideals.'* German ethnographic museums were arranged ac- 
cording to Bastian’s essential principles, but there was a rich historicist tra- 
dition and a wealth of human interests tied up in these institutions that 
visitors could only glimpse in their displays. The Grassi-Museum in Leip- 
zig, for example, was a monumental building that opened to the public 
with fanfare in 1896. It was filled with the thousands and thousands of ar- 
tifacts acquired by its founding association over the preceding three de- 
cades. Its large majestic windows and central glass ceiling flooded the in- 
terior with natural light, and its artifacts were geographically arranged. As 
visitors entered the museum, they could move directly into displays from 
Indonesia and the South Seas on the first floor, or go up the central stair- 
case to Asia on the second floor, Africa and the Americas on the third, or 
a small prehistory collection on the fourth. On any of these floors the vis- 
itor would encounter hallways and rooms furnished with Bastian’s glass 
and steel cabinets, arranged in long rows and filled with an array of arti- 
facts. Here were the working arrangements that invited visitors to make 
connections for themselves. On the second floor, for example, a visitor’s 
movement through the rectangular hall mimicked a long circular journey 
through southern India and Ceylon, Persia, Tibet, Mongolia, China, Ko- 
rea, and into Japan. In a single cabinet devoted to Persia, one could find 
colorful pieces of clothing, jewelry, embroidery, decorations for lanterns, 
amulets, drawings, lacquer ware, bows, arrows, powder horns and car- 
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tridge cases, as well as horns, whistles, and other musical instruments. 
From this case one could easily look across to those from China and Ko- 
rea and see the similarly constructed reflex bows and the variations in re- 
ligious icons and begin to contemplate the interrelated nature of these 
cultures as well as identify their particularities. Such similarities and dif- 
ferences were only rarely pointed out by guidebooks or labels; but the 
connections were there for the observer to see. Indeed, these were pre- 
cisely the connections the museums’ ethnologists were in the process of 
making, and they expected their visitors to take part in making them as 
well. 

But each of these objects was not only part of an indigenous peoples’ 
material culture. They were also artifacts of the worldwide cultures of col- 
lecting taking shape in the late nineteenth century and the localized cul- 
tures that shaped these museums. As such, every object also had its own 
story to tell about the international character of the ethnographic project 
being pursued in these museums and the variety of people who contrib- 
uted to it. For example, on the first floor of the Grassi-Museum, in the 
section devoted to Australia, one of the cabinets contained a stone hatchet 
made of an elongated piece of greenstone and a thin piece of wood that 
was wrapped around the thicker end of the stone and bound together 
with human hair. This piece had been acquired by Amalie Dietrich, the 
daughter of a working-class family in Siebenlehn Saxony, while she was 
working as a collector for the Hamburg trading firm Godeffroy and Son 
from 1863 to 1872. After she acquired it in Queensland, Australia, it trav- 
eled along with other artifacts on one of Godeffroy’s steamers to Ham- 
burg, where it was received by the naturalist J. D. E. Schmeltz, the curator 
of Godeffroy’s private museum, who later became director of the national 
ethnographic museum in Leiden. Doubles of any artifacts were quickly sold 
to other collectors and institutions. But this particular piece was placed in 
Godeffroy’s collections and was one of the artifacts surveyed during the 
next decade by Bastian and other visiting ethnologists, described in 
Dutch, Danish, German, English, and Austrian scientific journals as one 
of the best collections of its kind, and fought over by the directors and 
supporters of German ethnographic museums when Godeffroy placed 
his collections up for sale in 1879. In 1885 it traveled along with other ob- 
jects in the collection to its new home in Leipzig, where it was greeted 
with fanfare but left in shipping boxes for over a decade before being pre- 
sented to the broader public in the newly opened Grassi-Museum. 

But the greenstone’s historical trajectory did not end as it was finally 
put on display. Its importance, its usefulness, indeed its very meaning con- 
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tinued to change. Its future was dependent on the shifting urban and in- 
stitutional contexts in which it was located as well as larger national and 
international trends. The display, in this sense, did not constitute its sub- 
ject;' that process of definition depended on many individuals’ transitory 
points of view. Dealers and collectors of such artifacts, for example, im- 
mediately focused on the economic value attached to an artifact’s unique 
character. Ethnologists thought first of its value for their science. Both 
saw these values change as new objects were acquired, similar objects dis- 
appeared, and scientific standards for collecting changed. For Bastian’s 
generation, the greenstone hatchet was one more clue in their great eth- 
nographic puzzle. But for a younger generation of ethnologists, it became 
a theoretical and pedagogical tool, a proxy in an emerging war of influ- 
ence and ideas. Patrons and municipal sponsors, however, remained fo- 
cused on its utility for their own projects, while visitors’ reactions to it, re- 
gardless of how it was displayed, ranged from informed contemplation to 
curious fascination. 

Most visitors, however, could not know all that, any more than they 
could know about the long and complicated stories of all the thousands 
of other artifacts on display or stuffed into the basement and storage 
sheds of this and other German ethnographic museums. Very few visitors 
could know why the founding of these museums began three decades ear- 
lier. Even fewer would be aware of the thick networks of communication 
and exchange that took shape around the museums, the international 
market in material culture that ensured the ongoing flow of artifacts, the 
imperative demands of the museums’ sponsots, patrons, visitors, and sci- 
entists, and the ways in which all these were intertwined with the heated 
competition between collectors and the directors of the numerous muse- 
ums being established across Germany, Europe, and the United States. 

The displays, in other words, were only one small element of German 
museums, a shadowy reflection of the richness of these institutions and 
the array of human relationships and interests connected to them. The 
displays were and continue to be important, but the most exciting and in- 
formative aspects of these museums were often the dramas that played 
out in their back rooms and basements, in ethnologists’ meetings with col- 
lectors, private supporters, and members of the local government, in ships 
on their way to and from the many reaches of the globe, and in the cor- 
respondence between the directors and ethnologists working in these mu- 
seums. These working arrangements reveal how Bastian’s ethnographic 
project initially took shape and why German ethnologists eventually aban- 
doned their visions of themselves as part of a cosmopolitan scientific 
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community and began championing their prerogatives as ethnologists 
who were self-consciously German. These arrangements help us under- 
stand why ethnologists shifted from a focus on acquisitions for science to 
possession for possession’s sake. They explain why the directors of Ger- 
man museums eventually turned away from their open arrangements and 
toward the kinds of instructive, didactic displays that many of them openly 
deplored. And they help us to understand why wonders and curiosities 
never ceased, despite scientists’ best efforts to move away from them. 

No analysis of the displays alone could capture the multiple meanings 
tied to these museums or the ways in which market forces, the realities of 
collecting, the desires of local patrons, the professionalization of the sci- 
ence, and the changing demands of museums’ visitors transformed Ger- 
man ethnology from 1868 to 1914. There are, of course, examples of schol- 
ars who have effectively used museum displays to analyze the social and 
cultural values of the groups who created and supported them. Donna 
Haraway is perhaps the best known. In her seminal article on the Akeley 
African Hall in the American Museum of Natural History, she did a mas- 
terful job of reading Carl Akeley’s displays and locating the ways in which 
they were constructed to appeal to a eugenicist’s vision of the world and 
legitimate the dominant social positions of the wealthy Euro-Americans 
who sponsored this museum. Animals were chosen and consciously ar- 
ranged in a manner that reflected the Social Darwinist world views of “this 
great class of capitalists,’ and indeed, according to Haraway, as Akeley 
sought out, killed, recreated, and arranged these animals in the museum, 
he and his sponsors eagerly “made dioramas of themselves.’4 Haraway’s 
argument that these displays articulated theit sponsors’ visions of natural 
hierarchy and order is convincing, and her article has since become stan- 
dard reading for cultural historians. But she was able to make this argu- 
ment because she was focused on one set of displays that were created in 
a fixed time and space, by a particular individual and a limited number of 
boosters, which articulated, and indeed which was intended to articulate, 
a pointed pedagogical narrative directed at a general public only a few years 
after the New York museum had shifted its focus toward instructing pop- 
ular audiences. Her focus on a specific point in time, when a single group 
with a clear set of shared interests controlled the museum, made her anal- 
ysis possible. What she fails to address while critiquing this “snapshot,” 
however, is that even at such a moment, the state of any museum actually 
represents the sum of its history. 

Because there was not a single individual or group controlling German 
ethnographic museums, and no clear one-to-one correspondence be- 
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tween the intentions of these museums’ “creators” and the institutions 
that took shape (let alone the cultural functions of these museums), an 
analysis such as Haraway’s would be difficult to pursue. There were simply 
too many groups and individuals involved in constructing these museums 
and helping to influence their changing priorities. The museums were con- 
ceived of initially by a limited number of scientists; but as they expanded, 
their ethnologists became increasingly professional and identified new 
goals. Their audiences grew larger, more socially diverse, and made their 
own demands. The museums’ ties to the cities in which they were founded 
became stronger and more complex, which gave the municipal bodies 
who helped fund the museums more influence over what ethnologists 
could do. The number of people who had a hand in these museums’ de- 
velopment increased with each year, and as a result, the science itself be- 
gan to change. Between 1868 when the first museum was founded and 
1914 when the war intervened, a project that began with attempts to lo- 
cate the most essential elements of humanity ironically ended by articu- 
lating the fundamental difference between Europeans and peoples in far- 
away lands. 

Yet for historians, the protean nature of these institutions is their great- 
est asset. The degree to which the realities of collecting, the capitalist im- 
peratives driving the international market in material culture, and the de- 
sires and demands of patrons, officials, and visitors shaped the lives of 
these museums—the forms they assumed and their functions in their 
respective cities —illustrates the degree to which Bastian’s ethnographic 
project quickly became a joint project. The museums were not simply the 
brainchild of a limited number of scientists with a history that corre- 
sponds to their intellectual development. Nor were they simply the tools 
of either a rising social class or colonialist lobbies. The ethnology pursued 
in these museums was driven by shifting configurations of scientists, pa- 
trons, officials, and visitors; and as these configurations changed over time, 
the science and the museums also shifted and changed. Tracing these 
changes is critical, because they give us profound insight into both the de- 
velopment of ethnology as a science and Germany’s road to modernity. 

The goals of this book are thus twofold. I am interested in identifying 
and analyzing the ethnographic project conceived of by Bastian and his 
contemporaries, and the ways in which scientists, collectors, visitors, boost- 
ers, and competitors both inside and outside of Germany pushed this 
project forward, reshaping and redirecting it over time. To show how 
these institutions and the science of ethnology were driven by a combi- 
nation of social, cultural, and material forces, much of the book focuses 
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on locating the motives and interests that propelled the German ethno- 
graphic project, examining the museum directors and their ethnologists, 
collectors, and supporters in action: Why did they scramble to the north- 
west coast of Canada in the early 1880s, and risk malaria in the jungles of 
central Africa and Brazil? What drove Germans to corner the market on 
Benin artifacts to the point that the Berlin museum alone contained up to 
eight times as many specimens as the London museum, forcing Dalton to 
travel to Germany to study objects that were initially captured by British 
soldiers in a punitive raid? What made German ethnologists change their 
collecting tactics in the late nineteenth century? What caused the shift in 
the organization of their displays, and what accounts for the rapid growth of 
these museums? These are the kinds of questions that guide my analysis. 

At the same time, I argue that the motivations, desires, and actions of 
the museums’ directors and supporters provide us with critical insights 
into a nation that had only begun to be created in 1871. The Germans 
who founded and supported Germany’s largest and most well-known eth- 
nographic museums in Hamburg, Berlin, Leipzig, and Munich did so in 
four very different cities. Hamburg was a free-city and mercantile harbor, 
Leipzig a landlocked commercial center, Berlin the national capital and an 
important industrial hub, and Munich the capital of Bavaria, which the 
historian Veit Valentine termed “the ‘classic state’ of anti-national reac- 
tion.” Yet these Germans shared certain characteristics. They were con- 
sistently internationally as well as locally oriented. They were worldly de- 
spite their often provincial origins. They shared cosmopolitan outlooks, 
strong civic pride, future-oriented world views, and a powerful sense of 
optimism.!° They evidenced a willingness to take control, challenge older 
institutional structures, and refashion their environments to suit their 
needs.'’ The actions and motivations of these worldly provincials reveal 
a Germany caught up in self-fashioning at the personal, local, and national 
levels. It was a Germany teeming with dynamic individuals and civic as- 
sociations who were eagerly embracing changes brought on by the second 
industrial revolution, growing population, and the rapid growth of their 
cities, and confidently viewing these changes as full of opportunities, 
something to be managed and negotiated rather than resisted. 

The social life of these institutions also captures the tense interrela- 
tionship between regional, national, and international interests, as well as 
the avid intra-German competition that shot through Germany and the 
“German sciences” during the late nineteenth century.!8 Much of the his- 
tory of Imperial Germany and the German sciences has been based on 
analyses of actions and attitudes in Prussia and particularly in Berlin. 
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Given Prussia’s dominant role in nation-building at this time, and histori- 
ans’ equally dominant interest in the origins and impact of World War I 
and what followed, the emergence of this Prusso-centric historiography 
is hardly surprising,!? But the tendency to focus on Prussia when con- 
templating questions about Germany, German identities, or the German 
cultural sciences during the Imperial period has often obscured critical de- 
tails about the development of modern Germany. It disguises the ways in 
which nationalism functioned as a stronger, more dominating form of 
particularism that ultimately proved much mote stifling to Germans’ cos- 
mopolitan visions than their regional and local loyalties. 

Moreover, these regional and local loyalties were hardly a drawback. 
They provided German science with much of its dynamism and verve. 
Despite the political and economic unification of Germany in 1871, the 
Reich Constitution left cultural affairs in the hands of the individual re- 
gions, and many of the people living in these regions refused to follow 
Berlin. Hand in hand with the concerted efforts at nation-building in the 
late nineteenth century, went the persistence of strong regional and inter- 
national orientations and an energetic competition among the aggregate 
components of this young nation.” It was often this competition that 
drove civic societies to sponsor museums, continually increase theit budg- 
ets, and support ever-greater expeditions in an effort to outdo each other. 
And in many cases, it was the scientists and their supporters in the prov- 
inces who were setting the trends—a fact the Prusso-centric historiogra- 
phy has left unexplored. 

Indeed, a strong cosmopolitan orientation and competitive zeal were 
critical components in the drive to refashion the reputations and images 
of Hamburg, Berlin, Leipzig, and Munich during the Imperial period, and 
they constituted the chief orientation for the clusters of scientists and 
supporters who developed German ethnographic museums. They con- 
stantly compared themselves with their counterparts in other “world 
cities,’ and they took great pains to ensure that they were not only keep- 
ing pace with these other cities but setting that pace in scientific and cul- 
tural achievements.”! In many ways, this competition on a world stage 
made these scientists much more worldly than they might have been. 
Their pressing desire to surpass the efforts of their counterparts and keep 
up with the latest international trends far outweighed any national inter- 
ests behind the formation of these museums, and it continued through- 
out the period of this study to guide the efforts of their supporters in fun- 
damental ways. Moreover, if we accept Alan Beyerchen’s argument about 
competitive science and technology being hallmarks of modernity, then 
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we have to recognize that these efforts were also explicitly modern even 
though they were not necessarily nationally oriented.” 

This book is an attempt to explain the dynamics of the ethnographic 
project that dominated German ethnology from its inception in the late 
1860s until the cycles of accumulation on which it depended were de- 
stroyed during World War I. What follows is neither an intellectual history 
of German ethnology nor a focused analysis of German relations with 
non-Europeans, but rather a materialist and social history of cultural in- 
stitutions and their guiding concepts. It is a study of how the cultural and 
social as much as the intellectual interests and desires of scientists, civic 
associations, collectors, patrons, and visitors, as well as the force of a grow- 
ing international market in material culture, shaped the science of ethnol- 
ogy and German ethnographic museums. 

By focusing on the internal dynamics of the ethnographic project and 
Germany’s toad to modernity, I do not wish to slight the influence of 
non-Europeans on the developments within the international market that 
supported ethnologists and their museums or the impact indigenous peo- 
ples may have had on ethnology as a science. Collecting was a two-way 
process that involved indigenous peoples as well as Europeans, and there 
has been some excellent work on how the kinds of collecting I examine in 
Chapters 2 and 3 affected indigenous means of production, trade systems, 
exchange values, and the ways in which non-European peoples negotiated 
with Europeans and capitalized on Europeans’ interests to serve their 
own ends.” I do touch on this topic during my analysis of collecting, but 
it is not the focus of my study. In this book I am primarily interested in 
the motivations and imperatives that drove German ethnologists and their 
supporters and what these can tell us about Imperial Germany. 

At the same time, despite many historians’ characterizations of ethnol- 
ogy as the “foundational colonial discipline,’ and repeated attempts to tie 
German ethnologists’ efforts at museum-building to colonial aspirations 
and nationalistic desires,“ this book provides more of an ironic com- 
mentary on imperialist acquisitions than a confirmation of these asser- 
tions. Indeed, it explicitly questions such assertions. Given the relatively 
weak enthusiasm for colonialist efforts in Germany during much of the 
Imperial period, it would strike me as misguided to assume that they could 
explain the creation and rapid growth of these museums.” If, however, 
we were to pursue this monocausal explanation, then simply the timing 
behind the founding of Berlin’s ethnographic museum—by far the 
largest of its kind—should already give us cause to reconsider. The Berlin 
museum was envisioned before the creation of the German nation and 
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founded eleven years before Germany became a colonial power in 1884. 
But this is only the first of many seemingly counter-intuitive facts. The 
second largest German ethnographic museum, for example, was not in 
Hamburg— Germany’s major harbor city with its extensive connections 
to all corners of the globe—or Göttingen— where Georg Forster re- 
turned after his voyage with James Cook and where the term Æzhnologie was 
coined in the late eighteenth century. Rather it emerged in the landlocked 
city of Leipzig, founded in 1868 by a local association comprised mostly 
of autodidactic physicians and businessmen, and supported throughout 
its existence as a municipal display rather than part of a national endeavor. 
Indeed, despite our historiographical preoccupation with questions of na- 
tion-building and colonialist expansion during this period, a closer analy- 
sis of German ethnologists’ actions reveals that German ethnographic 
museums owed their creation and rapid growth to a combination of 
older, cosmopolitan interests in unveiling total histories of the world and 
a strong intra-German competition for status. 

By making this argument I do not mean to deny ethnologists’ complic- 
ity in colonialist projects, and it is not my intention to whitewash their ac- 
tions. Clearly, ethnology took shape within imperial and colonial contexts, 
and ethnologists often became intertwined in colonialist agendas.” But 
this is hardly news. Stressing this single point would strike me as akin to 
running through an open door. And overstressing it would be an action 
that showed little appreciation for the complexity of colonial situations or 
the particular cultural and intellectual contexts in which German ethnol- 
ogy took shape.” There is no question that, as George W. Stocking has 
argued, colonialism was the “sine qua non of ethnographic fieldwork.” 
Colonial expansion expedited the very act of going into “the field” and 
provided many of the basic structures and conditions for ethnologists’ ex- 
periences. But while the colonial context would prove increasingly im- 
portant for German ethnology as the century drew to a close, we cannot 
simply transpose the British experiences that inform so much of our un- 
derstanding about the relationship between colonialism and science onto 
German history. Nor can we lump all of Germans’ interests and endeav- 
ors with non-Europeans under the loose rubrics of “colonial fantasies” or 
“imperialist ideals.” To do so, would be to lose sight of other interests and 
motivations behind Germans’ engagement with the wider world—moti- 
vations which I argue can tell us much more about the character of nine- 
teenth-century Germany than a limited and predictable focus on the 
forces of imperialism and empire.” 

When we examine the rhetoric and actions of German ethnologists 
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and their supporters, there is much that could be attributed to imperialist 
ideals. Indeed, if we look for colonial connections we are sure to find 
them. One can certainly find explicit statements of support for colonial- 
ist efforts in most German ethnologists’ writings. But one often finds re- 
peated condemnations from the same people as well. A small number of 
the actors who appear in this study held clear, consistent opinions about 
colonialist efforts; but the majority had ambiguous relationships with the 
peoples they sought to study, the state’s nationalist and colonialist policies, 
as well as other Europeans abroad.” Consequently, in attempting to un- 
derstand ethnologists’ motivations and identify the forces that guided and 
delimited their actions, I have tried to pay particular attention to whom 
ethnologists were speaking when they issued their most “revealing” state- 
ments about non-Europeans, and to understand the contexts of their ac- 
tions before assuming that they are clear articulations of their beliefs and 
concerns. The relationship between colonialism and ethnology has been a 
popular focus for some time, and it remains a sexy topic.?! But while colo- 
nial interests played a significant role in the history of German ethnology 
and the life of German ethnographic museums, that role was neither the 
dominant nor the most important factor in their development. 

Moreover, when imperialism began to have a strong influence on eth- 
nologists’ displays, it was largely an imperialism that came from below, 
pushed into the museums by the increasingly broad and socially diverse 
audiences that began frequenting them around the turn of the century. 
These audiences arrived in the wake of efforts by municipal governments 
to link their scientific museums to more general trends in education and 
to use the museums’ visual displays as the primary means of communi- 
cating with an increasingly large and diverse public. Because of their de- 
pendence on municipal funds, the directors of German ethnographic mu- 
seums were drawn into these trends. But if a new collectivity was formed 
with the rise of visual culture around the turn of the century,” it was one 
in which the visitors to these museums, far from being “taught to see,” 
channeled and shaped the meanings of ethnologists’ displays and delim- 
ited what these scientists could do. 

Indeed, as the ethnologists in Germany’s museums became committed 
to the new educational efforts, they quickly realized that the meanings of 
even ostensibly straightforward and simple visual displays were difficult to 
control. Despite ethnologists’ desires to place their science and institu- 
tions above earlier collections, wonder and marvel continued to dominate 
the responses to their exhibits and displays. Fascination, curiosity, and 
spectacle continued to intervene as audiences grew. Much to their dismay, 
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ethnologists began to recognize that their visual displays were not only 
open to more interpretation and multiple meanings than the written word. 
They also depended on an intertextuality of experiences that, when spread 
across increasingly diverse groups of people, soon led to the oversim- 
plification of the messages museum directors hoped to deliver with their 
new didactic displays, and in spite of their intentions, to the polarization 
between European visitors and the non-Europeans on display. 

In the chapters that follow, I argue that the inspirations, motivations, 
and legitimacy for the creation of German ethnographic museums drew 
heavily on visions of a unitary humanity and the desire to sketch out a 
total, harmonic history of “mankind” along Humboldtian lines. But over 
the period of this study, these cosmopolitan ideals gradually combined 
with, and were eventually overshadowed by more modern, professional, 
and materialist concerns. I argue as well that despite ethnologists’ increas- 
ing professionalization from 1868 to 1914, social demands and popular 
ideals continually reshaped their scientific efforts and priorities and, as a 
result, most of the fundamental shifts in ethnologists’ orientations came 
largely from outside their professional circles. Throughout the book I 
stress that German ethnologists and their supporters were part of an in- 
ternational movement that began before the founding of the German Em- 
pire and continued until its demise. They participated in generating in- 
ternational discourses about the character of humanity, took part in an 
international movement in creating monumental ethnographic museums, 
and acted from local or regional centers. 

Each of the chapters in this book is focused on a set of forces that 
helped shape German ethnology and German ethnographic museums 
from Bastian’s initial vision in the 1860s until the outbreak of World War 
I. The study begins with an explanation of Bastian’s vision, the different 
ways in which ethnographic museums appealed to established scientists, 
intellectual outsiders, amateur collectors, city officials, and other support- 
ers, and the reasons why the four cities of Hamburg, Berlin, Leipzig, and 
Munich became centers for what Bruno Latour would call “cycles of ac- 
cumulation.” It sets up a general argument, which continues throughout 
the book, that German ethnologists and their chief supporters drew on a 
modernist, future-oriented impulse in Germany—an impulse that af- 
fected many of their decisions and desires and helped drive their will to 
collect artifacts and create museums. It also begins an argument that I re- 
turn to in the last chapters about the ways in which Germans involved in 
creating, supporting, and visiting these museums regarded these institu- 
tions as civic trophies and gained their enjoyment in a scientific manner 
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that was only later, after the turn of the century, eclipsed by a more impe- 
rialistic concept of entertainment. 

In the second and third chapters, the book turns to the networks of ac- 
quisition that took shape around these institutions, and the ways in which 
ethnologists identified their priorities, pursued their projects, and filled 
their museums. Chapter 2 is focused on the development of international 
networks, the ties between the shifting values of artifacts and ethnolo- 
gists’ professionalization, the tactics ethnologists favored, and their ever- 
expanding desires. It portrays the emergence of a powerful international 
market in material culture and the ways in which it was tied to ethnologists 
and their supporters’ competitive verve, and argues that this market soon 
developed its own logic, one that contributed to the most fundamental 
changes in ethnologists’ methods and goals. 

The market dramatically influenced decisions by the directors of these 
museums, their supporters, and their collectors, but I argue in Chapter 3 
that a general, international consensus about what constituted acceptable 
methods of acquisition and behavior also guided their actions and deci- 
sions. Here the focus shifts to the ways in which the cosmopolitan ideals 
that initially legitimated this project became intimately intertwined with the 
capitalist imperatives of the international market to shape the parameters 
in which ethnologists’ decisions were made. These older ideals stemmed 
from a belief in an apolitical, international scientific community, which 
was focused on working toward a greater good and claimed a certain moral 
authority for its actions. I argue that the authority of this cosmopolitan 
science became a strong rhetorical tool, and that ethnologists continued 
to use it to legitimate their collectors’ actions even after the realities of 
collecting caused them to act in ways that were opposed to the cosmo- 
politan character of their science and the liberal humanist ideals that had 
given birth to their ethnographic project. But the realities of collecting in 
an increasingly imperialist world also precipitated a fundamental shift in 
ethnologists’ visions of themselves. They became increasingly politicized 
by their actions abroad, moved away from their apolitical rhetoric, and 
began championing their actions as the prerogatives of scientists who were 
self-consciously German. 

The last two chapters of the book return from the field to develop- 
ments within the museums during the same period. Chapter 4 demon- 
strates that the market mechanism functioned inside the museums as well, 
and it explores the dilemma that faced the museums’ directors as they 
were forced to accept the demands of other scientists, patrons, educated 
elites, municipal governments, and, finally, more popular audiences along 
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with their support. It shows that the kinds of visitors one could find in 
these museums varied from one city to the next, but that in each case, mu- 
seums’ audiences helped shape these institutions in fundamental ways, 
influencing their architecture, atmosphere, arrangements, the goals of 
their exhibits, and even their collecting policies abroad. Indeed, the most 
fundamental shift that occurred in the arrangements of ethnographic dis- 
plays resulted in many ways from transformations in the urban contexts in 
which they were based, especially the changes in the composition of these 
museums’ audiences and the willingness of their visitors to articulate their 
desires. 

Chapter 5 then moves to a more general analysis of these museums as 
places that produced knowledge about both non-Europeans and the 
German “Self” It examines the relationship between the social and cul- 
tural forces discussed in the previous chapters and the changing charac- 
ter of the museums’ displays. It argues that essential changes in the ways 
culture was consumed around the turn of the century had a critical impact 
on the shape and function of these scientific museums. It was largely the 
public receptions of the museums, and ethnologists’ efforts to control 
them, that precipitated the shift away from Bastian’s initial vision of open 
arrangements toward more didactic displays. Even then, however, as won- 
der, spectacle, and chaos continued to disrupt their efforts, ethnologists 
realized that they had not only reached the limits of their empiricism but 
that they would never gain control over the materials they had accumu- 
lated. They began to realize as well that they had little control over the cul- 
tural functions of their museums. As such, these realizations represented 
the logical conclusion of a project predicated on possession, unending 
expansion, and consumption—a project that began with attempts to lo- 
cate the most essential elements of human unity, but which ironically 
ended by articulating fundamental differences between Europeans and 
their multiple Others. 
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hen Germany was founded in 1871 it possessed only 
scattered ethnographic collections, leftovers from 


princely treasure houses, forgotten items in curiosity 


cabinets, and the ill-gotten gains of adventurers.! Yet 
by the first decade of the twentieth century, a number of Germany’s cities 
possessed internationally acclaimed ethnographic institutions, and the na- 
tion’s capital boasted the world’s largest, and according to contemporaries, 
grandest ethnographic museum. The rapid growth of these institutions was 
as unprecedented as it was surprising. Their appearance paralleled the cre- 
ation and development of the German Empire, and they matured against 
the riotous backdrop of nineteenth-century colonialism. But the move- 
ment to create ethnographic museums was not driven by German na- 
tionalism or by a particular colonialist vision. City-building rather than na- 
tion- or empire-building provided German scientists with the support 
they needed to pursue ethnology with vigor. 

Because ethnology only began to dawn as a scientific discipline in Eu- 


rope in the late 1860s, German ethnologists benefited from the wave of 
civic associations that began forming after the Napoleonic Wars and es- 
pecially the increasing numbers of natural scientific associations that were 
founded following the 1848 revolutions.? Scholars have calculated that by 
1870, “one German citizen in two belonged to an association,” and be- 
tween 1840 and 1870, up to eighty new associations were founded de- 
voted to the natural sciences alone.* This changed Germany’s institutional 
landscape. Associations in the cities sponsored projects devoted to re- 
newal, such as hygiene, welfare for the working classes, public health care, 
and they eagerly engaged in fashioning signs of their own cultural prog- 
ress: art museums, natural history museums, opera houses, botanical and 
zoological gardens. Many of the people involved in these associations, 
and many who would later champion ethnographic museums, were also 
inspired by the travel literature that began flooding Europe at this time. 
They were enchanted by Alexander von Humboldt’s cosmopolitan vision, 
and many were eager to take up his challenge to pursue total histories of 
the world.° 

German ethnographic museums owed their origins to a small number 
of aspiring ethnologists who seized on Humboldt’s vision and were con- 
vinced that they could improve their knowledge of themselves by explor- 
ing mankind’s extensive variations. But in many ways ethnology, and es- 
pecially ethnographic museums, flourished in Imperial Germany because 
a range of different cities provided this science with particularly fertile 
ground for its development. Indeed, during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, German ethnology was an emerging discipline led by intel- 
lectual newcomers in cities caught up in the throes of change. It emerged 
as a science just as German cities were beginning a phase of uncommon 
growth, and a striking range of citizens in the largest of these cities em- 
braced ethnologists and their institutions because they believed this new, 
internationally recognized science provided the city that possessed a 
significant ethnographic museum with a means for exhibiting its citizens’ 
worldliness and thus for refashioning themselves. 


The Shaping of German Ethnology: 
Adolf Bastian’s Humboldtian Vision 


More than anyone else, Adolf Bastian (1826—1905) shaped the develop- 
ment of German ethnology during the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (Fig. 1). He established and directed Germany’s largest ethnographic 
museum. He founded, contributed to, and edited a number of leading 
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ethnological and geographical journals, and he was repeatedly featured in 
a number of popular magazines. He was a key player in Germany’s fore- 
most geographical society, the Berlin Society for Anthropology, Ethnol- 
ogy, and Prehistory, as well as several other scientific associations. He was 
also the first person in Germany to gain a university position as an eth- 
nologist. By 1895, Bastian had over 230 publications to his credit, and by 
1905 his books took up three to four feet of shelf space and included over 
10,000 pages.’ There were, of course, a number of other German schol- 
ars such as Friedrich Ratzel who also played important roles in the history 
of this science, and whose viewpoints differed in marked ways from Bas- 
tian’s. But it was unquestionably Bastian who set the central trends in Ger- 
man ethnology from the 1860s through the 1880s as he sketched out his 
vast empirical project, established extensive international networks of col- 
lection and exchange, created an ethnographic institution that became the 
critical point of comparison for all others, and helped to train a number of 
Germany’s first professional ethnologists and encourage them to harness 
this new science in pursuit of self-knowledge.’ It was Bastian’s vision that 
provided the initial framework for German ethnology and shaped the 
character of Germany’s leading ethnographic museums. 

Like many of his generation, Bastian was inspired by Alexander von 
Humboldt, the leading natural scientist of his age. Humboldt was re- 
nowned for his exploration of equatorial America from 1799 to 1804. He 
produced thirty volumes based on these journeys, which encompassed 
the botany, plant geography, zoology, physical geography, and political 
economy of the area. He also contributed to the sciences of anatomy, 
mineralogy, and chemistry, and he was keenly interested in the relation- 
ship between humans and their environment. His masterpiece was the 
five-volume Cosmos (published from 1845 to 1862), in which he attempted 
to write a comprehensive description of the universe and a complete ac- 
count of the physical history of the world. Because of popular demand, 
the original edition of the first volume alone sold over 22,000 copies, 
making him one of the most successful authors of his day.” Humboldt’s 
writings helped to establish geography as a scientific discipline, and his ex- 
ample influenced both the lifestyle Bastian embraced as well as the char- 
acter and scope of his ethnographic project.!" 

Bastian dedicated his first major publication, Der Mensch in der Geschichte, 
to Humboldt, and in there he set out the essential parameters of the proj- 
ect he pursued for the next forty-five years.!! Bastian argued during a 
speech he delivered in Humboldt’s honor in 1869, that “world travel” 
rather than a limited contemplation of texts was the best thing for the 
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FIGURE 1. Adolf Bastian (1826-1905). The son of a wealthy merchant family in 


Bremen, Bastian spent over twenty-five years of his life abroad and became the fa- 
ther of German ethnology. (Bildarchiv Preußischer Kulturbesitz, Berlin) 


“promotion of science.”!” Inspired by Humboldt’s example, he undertook 
eight major excursions outside of Europe.’ Indeed, he ultimately spent 
more than twenty-five years of his life abroad—gathering information, 
collecting for his museum, persuading well-placed individuals in other 
lands to assist him, and convincing talented young men like Karl von den 
Steinen to join in his project to unveil the total history of humanity in all its 
many variations.!? 


Moreover, much like his intellectual hero, Bastian’s ethnographic proj- 
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ect was governed by a set of methodological and political convictions 
rather than a single overarching theory. His reading of Humboldt’s Cosmos 
had convinced him that the creation of universal theories about human 
history were secondary to the accumulation of knowledge about its par- 
ticulars: “All systems-construction,” he argued during his speech in honor 
of Humboldt, “remains mere metaphysical illusion unless knowledge of 
the details has been accumulated.” For this reason Humboldt had posited 
no great theory, no general explanatory system in his Cosmos; not, as far as 
Bastian was concerned, was one necessary. Such “systems,” Bastian argued, 
“are ephemeral by their nature)” but Humboldt’s method (the develop- 
ment of a vast synthesis based on empirical induction) was “everlasting” 
and would eventually lead to scientific truths.'5 It was Humboldt’s effort to 
fashion a total empirical and harmonic picture of the world that inspired 
Bastian’s attempt to unite all knowledge of human history—ethnological, 
philosophical, psychological, anthropological, and historical—into a huge 
empirical synthesis and to abstain from issuing tentative explanatory 
theories. 

This methodological commitment to careful, empitical research over 
“speculative theorizing” prompted Bastian and his counterpart in Ger- 
man physical anthropology, the well-known pathologist Rudolf Virchow, 
to shun Darwinian schemes of human history and isolate themselves 
from the race debate.!° Virchow did argue in public debates that Darwin- 
ism was dangerous because of its possible association with Social Democ- 
racy; but his chief criticism always targeted Darwinism’s speculative na- 
ture.!’ Bastian took the same position. While he admired Darwin’s travels, 
he lamented the lack of “factual evidence” that might support his con- 
clusions, and he compared Darwin’s postulates about the “genealogy of 
mankind” to “fantasies” from the “dreams of mid-day naps.”!® But he 
found particularly offensive the efforts by Germany’s leading Darwinian, 
Ernst Haeckel, to popularize these ideas. In his public debates with Haeckel, 
Bastian denounced these efforts as “unscientific forgery,’ lacking a suff- 
cient empirical base for responsible presentation. As he noted, “Nothing is 
further from my intentions than popularization, because I know that my 
newly born science of ethnology is still too young for such a daring deed.” 
While Haeckel strove “above all and with reckless abandon toward pop- 
ularization,” Bastian believed that only theories based on solid empirical 
evidence should be used to explain complex phenomena to laymen.'? 

In lieu of a definitive ethnological theory, Bastian had a set of specific 
convictions and a three-part plan of action. World history for Bastian was 
the history of the human mind. He argued, with a strong monogenicist 
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conviction stemming largely from his worldwide travels, that “human na- 
ture is uniform all over the globe” and that “if there are laws in the uni- 
verse, their rules and harmonies should also be in the thought processes 
of man’? Thus Bastian’s first (and highly ambitious) goal was to engage 
in a vast, comparative analysis of these thought processes during which he 
expected that his second goal would ultimately take care of itself: empir- 
ical laws would eventually emerge. Once these laws were revealed, he be- 
lieved that they could also be applied to his ultimate end: they could be 
harnessed by Europeans to help them better understand themselves. 

As Bastian wrote in 1877, “the physical unity of the species man [has 
already] been anthropologically established.” In consequence, his project 
was focused on locating “the psychic unity of social thought [that] under- 
lies the basic elements of the body social.” The best way to do this, he con- 
tended, was not through subjective self-reflection on European cultural 
history, but by bringing together and examining the physical traces of hu- 
man thought, the material culture produced by peoples everywhere, which 
he believed would reveal “a monotonous sub-stratum of identical ele- 
mentary ideas” with which they could exfoliate the more general history 
of the human mind.”! 

Bastian stressed that every group of people shared these “elementary 
ideas” or Elementargedanken, even though they were never directly observ- 
able. Having an “innate propensity to change,’” they always materialized 
in the form of unique patterns of thought, or Völkergedanken, reflecting 
the interaction of peoples with their environments, as well as their contacts 
with other groups. Evementargedanken were thus hidden behind humanity’s 
cultural diversity—a diversity that was historically and geographically 
contingent. Understanding the unique contexts in which each culture 
took shape, Bastian stressed, was thus critical for gaining insight into the 
universal character of “the” human being,” Indeed, it was largely Bastian’s 
interest in identifying these contexts that led Fritz Graebner to term Bas- 
tian the Naturvolkers “ Erwecker zu historischem Leben,’ quite literally, the one 
who brought natural peoples (or ostensibly primitive peoples) into history.” 

In addition to Bastian’s notion of Hlementargedanken and Volkergedanken, 
it was the idea of geographical provinces that formed the core of his 
thought.” For Bastian, the Völkergedanken that characterized different 
groups of people emerged within identifiable zones where geographical 
and historical influences shaped specific cultures. Unique Völkergedanken, 
like “actual organisms,” fit within these particular geographical provinces, 
shifting and changing as they came into contact with others. This interac- 
tion, Bastian emphasized, was the basis of all historical development, and 
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it could be observed most readily in certain geographical areas: on rivers, 
coast lines, and mountain passes, which he referred to as “ Völkertore””° 

Within Bastian’s ethnology, the question of human difference played a 
critical role. On a basic level, humanity could be divided into two major 
categories, the Naturvölker (natural peoples) and the Anlturvölker (cultural 
peoples).?’ Having achieved literacy, the latter had a recorded past that his- 
torians and philologists could explore. This did not mean, however, that 
the former were without history or culture. Quite the contrary, Bastian be- 
lieved that there were “essentially next to no peoples left on earth who 
were without historical influences”?! The historical and cultural trajecto- 
ries among the world’s Naturvölker were in fact at the heart of Bastian’s 
ethnological project. Indeed, what Bastian sought to explain were not so 
much the coincidences between conceptions among natural peoples, but 
the specific differences. It was these differences that held the key to histo- 
rical development through the emergence of Völkergedanken. 

To account for the general development of Völkergedanken, Bastian rec- 
ommended investigations of the most isolated and simple societies. While 
“European cultural history” was “almost unmanageable due to its com- 
plex bifurcations,” the cultures of simple societies could be readily con- 
textualized. Using a botanical analogy, Bastian likened Europe to a “tree 
that grew for hundreds and thousands of years.” Simple societies, in con- 
trast, were similar to small plants. They “grow according to the same laws 
as the mighty tree,” but their “growth and decline are easier to observe, 
since we are looking at a limited field of observation which could be com- 
pared to an experiment in a laboratory.”” 

Bastian did not believe that this analysis of simple societies would allow 
ethnologists to locate a normative sequence of cultural achievement of 
the kind proposed by British anthropologist Edward B. Tylor. Rather 
than using ethnographic data to construct putative hierarchies, Bastian be- 
lieved that a broad, comparative analysis of Naturvölker would help him 
identify a “set of seminal ideas from which every civilization had grown.” 
This set of seminal ideas would in turn become the “methodological tool 
for unraveling more complex civilizations.” Allowing the formulation of 
empirical laws regarding the effects of physiological, psychological, and 
social conditions of the human mind, Bastian’s ethnographic insights 
could later be applied to Europeans.*! In short, Bastian’s quest to unveil 
the inner workings of simple societies was part of a conscious effort to 
help Europeans better understand themselves. And these introspective 
possibilities provided the central stimulus for his interest in ethnology and 
his desire to erect a monumental ethnographic museum. 
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Ethnology and the Museum Age 


When historians think of museums, most of us draw on our own twenti- 
eth-century experiences, and we think of spectacle and display. This im- 
pulse has only been strengthened by scholars’ recent attention to the sensa- 
tional worlds fairs around the turn of the century,” the “Victorian interest 
in mechanical inventions as symbols of broader cultural change,” and the 
idea of progress— particularly in Britain and the United States — which 
was often articulated through technical advances displayed in the emerg- 
ing international exhibitions.” These observations have led some histori- 
ans interested in British anthropological museums, for example, to place 
the exhibitionary and instructive roles of museums at the center of their 
origins and development, to juxtapose the exhibition of contemporary 
material advances with the display of non-Europeans’ material culture, 
and then to argue that, given the hierarchical undercurrents of these ex- 
hibits, “it is not surprising . . . that an emphasis on material culture—and 
its display in museum settings — became an important leitmotiv within 
the British anthropological community.””* While this and other similar 
evaluations have helped to unveil the hegemonic potential inherent in 
ethnographic displays, it would nevertheless be a mistake to allow them to 
obscure the functionality and appeal of the museum as a scientific tool. 
Indeed, although an emphasis on hierarchy and progress also found their 
way into some German ethnographic museums after the turn of the cen- 
tury,” the initial attraction of museums as research institutions was ulti- 
mately the most significant factor in the genesis of German ethnographic 
museums. 

Consequently, when we set out to imagine the birth of nineteenth- 
century German ethnographic museums, we have to think, at least ini- 
tially, in different terms. The aspiring ethnologists who founded these mu- 
seums did not initially conceive of them as “the scientific showcases of 
the age,” or places for articulating different kinds of cultural and social 
messages, but as laboratories where they could explore the multiplicity of 
humanity. Moreover, these institutions were also part of more general sci- 
entific and intellectual trends: they reflected and promoted new ways of 
thinking about human history that were inspired by the insights of mid- 
century archeological discoveries. They were part of the more general 
trends in the sciences toward spatial and visual arrangements, and they 
were also a cogent response to the flood of new information and materi- 
als streaming into Europe at this time. All these factors combined with the 
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particular needs of Bastian’s ethnographic project to promote the creation 
and growth of German ethnographic museums. 

Indeed, the impetus for creating ethnographic museums lay largely in 
a new way of thinking about human history and a new emphasis on the 
empirical value of material culture. During the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, an array of newcomers in the fields of history, art history, 
and archeology turned to material culture as an alternative means of re- 
constructing the past. They quickly began challenging older paradigms 
built on written texts by using material culture as a means to explore areas 
of human history that had been neglected because of a dearth of written 
documentation. Within the German context, efforts by Freiherr Hans von 
und zu Aufseß to build a national history museum in Nürnberg threat- 
ened the narratives of the German past espoused in universities: they 
shifted the focus of historical inquiry from high art and culture to the ma- 
terial culture of everyday life, something that caused scholars such as 
Leopold von Ranke to react aggressively against Aufseß’s efforts.>” Simi- 
larly, a number of young intellectuals who stood outside the academic 
canon of classical studies began moving away from simply using artifacts 
from Greece and Rome to support arguments drawn from ancient texts, 
to producing theories based on direct interpretations of these objects. 
These new methods ultimately exposed the limits of philologically based 
historiography in the universities.°* 

In order to understand the powerful intellectual and cultural potential 
of moving beyond written texts to material culture, one only need think 
of the life of the German businessman Heinrich Schliemann. He shook 
up the world of classical humanists when he claimed to have discovered 
the site of ancient Troy during his excavations in Hisarlik on Turkey’s Ac- 
gean coast. His discoveries cast doubt on the cultural dominance of pro- 
fessional philologists and their characterization of the ancient world as a 
somehow pure and singular cultural entity. This in turn unsettled the very 
authority of university-based specialists and contributed to the fall of hu- 
manist scholarship.”? 

In fact archeological efforts in general had a tremendous impact on the 
ways in which Europeans envisioned human history and facilitated the 
rapid growth of the ethnographic sciences in the last third of the nine- 
teenth century (that is, those sciences like archeology, ethnology, prehis- 
tory, and art history that focused on material culture). The sensational dis- 
coveries of prehistoric tools together with the bones of extinct animals in 
Brixham Cave in 1858, for example, threw the Biblical time frame for 
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human history into question and stimulated a general interest in the ethno- 
graphic sciences. These discoveries led the eminent British collector Henry 
Christie and many of his contemporaries to rethink human antiquity and 
redirect their research efforts, and they may well have contributed more to 
the growing interest in evolutionary theories in nineteenth-century Britain 
than the work of Charles Darwin.” 

In short, the sensational archeological discoveries of the mid-nineteenth 
century gave the ethnographic sciences a tremendous boost. They helped 
convince many aspiring ethnologists such as Bastian that both the mate- 
rial culture of contemporary peoples and the material traces of earlier 
peoples could be read as historical texts.*! Agricultural patterns could be 
unveiled through in situ analysis of artifacts and landscapes that could 
never have been discovered in ancient tomes. Lifestyles, even modes of 
thought, could be ascertained from studying everyday religious objects, 
weapons, and tools; and theories about the relationship between humans 
and their environments could be challenged or supported by studying the 
most simple things, such as how bowls were made out of reeds, grasses, 
clays, and metals. The recognition by individuals such as Bastian, that ma- 
terial culture was rich with historical significance and empirical value that 
would allow them to move beyond the limitations of written records, pro- 
vided a critical impetus for the creation of Europe’s large collecting 
museums. 

At the same time, more general trends in the sciences as well as the 
practical necessities of working with “material texts” contributed to Bas- 
tian and his counterparts’ interest in creating ethnographic museums. We 
should bear in mind that the institutionalization of ethnology as a science 
took place during a petiod in which many of the sciences were becoming 
increasingly museological. By the 1860s, a wide range of sciences, includ- 
ing medicine, the life sciences, geology, mineralogy, geography, and others, 
shared an emphasis on the collection, analytical classification, and com- 
parison of specimens—living, dead, or inanimate—and a “notable syn- 
chrony between many of these new forms and their institutional bases.” 
This international trend in methodology provided a critical backdrop for 
ethnologists’ decision to work in museums. 

There was also the practical question of space. Because the ethnology 
of the 1860s and 1870s was predicated on the broadest possible compar- 
ison of material culture, the physical space it required made museums 
vital to its very existence as a science. Bastian’s commitment to inductive 
methodologies and his conviction that one needed to know the whole and 
its parts simultaneously, necessitated both the collection of spectmens— 
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in this case material culture from all areas of the globe—and the ability to 
bring them together. Once these specimens were assembled, ethnolo- 
gists could begin comparing them, looking for similarities and differences 
in their forms, materials, uses, and meanings, and generate and test more 
general theories about human development. Without the physical space 
afforded by museums, this task would be impossible. 

Moreover, the veritable flood of new information about the variety of 
humanity that was flowing into Europe and the United States at this time 
made Bastian’s goals appear increasingly imperative. As many scholars 
have noted, the ever-growing number of traveler’s tales about new and 
bizarre peoples and cultures, and the wave after wave of weapons, articles 
of clothing, sketches, official reports, unofficial rumors, and published ac- 
counts about the different peoples and cultures one might encounter abroad 
undermined Europeans’ confidence in their own belief systems and led 
many to feel as if the “world had been turned upside down.” Indeed, the 
artifacts arriving in European harbors—colorful headdresses and stone 
weapons from the Americas, wooden masks and statues from Africa and 
the Pacific, and the Buddhist and Hindu idols from the East—as well as 
the stories being reprinted and passed around during the second half of 
the nineteenth century that focused on strange and spectacular places and 
peoples were not just curious. The sheer number and variety of these ar- 
tifacts and stories could be puzzling and even upsetting. 

Of course neither the influx of information and artifacts from abroad 
nor Bastian and his counterparts’ desire to place them in museums were 
unprecedented. Information about the indigenous peoples of the Amer- 
icas and the Pacific was also arriving in Europe during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and here too museums functioned as a means of taming and ordering 
much of the information that threatened older schemes of knowledge. 
Yet in the latter part of the nineteenth century, the stakes were raised con- 
siderably as rapidly expanding international trade and the continual, 
steam-powered movement of ever-growing numbers of people around 
the globe— military personnel, diplomats, explorers, colonists, tourists — 
transformed a trickle of information into a flood. 

During the period 1864-73 alone, over one million people left Ger- 
many for a life somewhere else, many of them traveling overseas. The 1880s 
saw even more intense waves of emigration; 86,000 Germans moved to 


Brazil alone during the second half of the century.* 


During these same 
years, numerous scientific organizations, such as the German Association 
for the Exploration of Equatorial Africa, were created, and they contin- 


ually sponsored a range of expeditions abroad. From 1873 to 1900, for ex- 
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ample,150 different expeditions were sent to Africa— an average of 6 per 
year. Similar associations were focused on other areas of the world, and all 
of them generated travel reports and biographic accounts of their “sci- 
entific heroes,” which contained stories of the “new” places, peoples, and 
customs they had encountered. This new information continued to call 
into question contemporary views of the world.” 

These reports about “new” cultures, “primitive peoples,” and “unique 
civilizations” could be both menacing and exhilarating, Europeans faced 
a formidable task as they attempted to expand their historical imagination 
beyond the biblical time frame, rethink the relationships between classical 
antiquity and the rest of the world, and integrate under the rubric of “hu- 
manity” the varieties of peoples, religions, cultures, and races portrayed in 
popular, official, and scientific reports. These often overwhelming tasks 
heightened uncertainties about the modern age as older paradigms were 
continually thrown into question; yet at the same time, this new informa- 
tion also held out the promise of greater knowledge about humanity and 
the world. 

The challenge for ethnologists was thus to find a way to make sense out 
of this information, and here, too, ethnology and ethnographic museums 
seemed to offer the best means to this end. As Bastian himself argued, in 
a rapidly changing world in which fundamental beliefs and once “natural” 
orders were constantly unsettled, “ethnology seemed to offer a ray of hope 
... that we might finally find a solution to the contemporary situation in 
which our world view is both unsure and fragmented. Ethnology seemed 
to offer the best chance to put the science of man on that same solid base 
of actual proof as we find now in the natural sciences.” In a time ra- 
tionalized by positivist thought, the promise of natural science was both a 
stronghold against the growing insecurities of the modern age and the 
point from which Germany’s aspiring ethnologists could gain control of 
this new information and put it to use. In particular, inductive empiricism 
promised to provide the basis for bringing the chaos of new beliefs and 
customs into a comprehensible order. Bastian even predicted that these 
“inductively reached proofs in ethnology,’ would allow them to “create a 
set pattern, a tool, with which to give judgment, exactly and definitively, 
on any social and religious problem?” 

Bastian argued this point in his earliest writings on the museum,” and 
he continued to press this position throughout his life. Shortly before his 
death in 1905, he wrote again that ethnological institutes should function 
not only like archives and libraries but as laboratories in which ethnolo- 
gists worked to “decipher ornamental and allegorical symbols from their 
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hieroglyphics into readable text’’>! He stressed to visitors in the guide- 
book to his museum that these institutions “bring before our eyes the 
vivid embodiment of the growth process of an intellectual organism” 
that “blooms” in the “thought processes of humanity.’** And he repeat- 
edly emphasized that “the new direction [in the study of humanity] will 
not arise through theoretical considerations, [but] rather through practical 
work in museums.’5® What museums, and only museums, afforded, he 
contended, was “a bird’s-eye view” of these human growth processes, a 
place in which the diversity and wholeness of humanity could be re- 
assembled for observation and comparison, and where they could de- 
velop and test ethnological theories. 

By the early 1880s the greater ethnographic project as envisioned by 
Bastian was widely embraced throughout Germany and the museum had 
become the institution of choice for ethnologists. This general conviction 
is perhaps best captured in a memorandum issued in 1883 by the directo- 
rial committee of the Leipzig ethnographic museum: “It is clear, that as 
soon as one enters the way of inductive research in order to progress 
from the singular to the general, and as soon as one recognizes that a sys- 
tem will only first emerge as particularities are brought together, then one 
must also realize that museums ate a conditio sine qua non, and must be there 
from the beginning?’*4 


Kultur, Bildung, and the Modernist Moment 


The museums that Bastian and his counterparts in other German cities 
demanded were quickly created and almost immediately overfilled. To a 
certain degree, this growth can be explained by ethnologists’ ability to take 
advantage of the technological advances of the late nineteenth century — 
the faster and more reliable communications and transportation, and the 
establishment of worldwide networks of Europeans— which eased the 
accumulation, preservation, and transportation of scientific specimens. 
Businessmen in Singapore helped museums acquire Bata clothing off Su- 
matra; government officials in Sydney provided Aboriginal weapons from 
Australia; steam-powered ships delivered Haida and Bella Coola masks 
from America’s northwestern coast; and telegraph lines and efficient mail 
services kept the museums in continuous communication with their con- 
tacts and collectors abroad. Yet ethnologists’ desires and the increasingly 
favorable conditions alone do not account for the breakneck pace of ac- 
quisitions and the incessant call for ever-bigger museums. Rather it was 
these scientists’ recognition of the paradox that the very technological ad- 
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vances that facilitated the location of an array of previously “unknown” 
peoples—and thus the “empirical evidence” ethnologists needed to com- 
plete their project— were also contributing to the rapid destruction of 
these peoples and their material culture. This moment of realization, which 
one could call the modernist moment in ethnology, caused many ethnol- 
ogists to believe that matters were urgent, that opportunity was fleeting, 
that knowledge—about the world and oneself—would be glimpsed, but 
not obtained, if they did not act fast. 

Ethnologists throughout Europe and the United States acknowledged 
the ephemeral nature of the “natural” world; but this realization had a 
particular resonance in Germany. German ethnologists recognized them- 
selves—socially, culturally, and professionally—as living in a time char- 
acterized by flux. World views had become noticeably “fragmented,” and 
their own social and cultural orientations were under question. Even the 
concepts of Bildung and Kultur were open to challenge as scientists began 
using the material culture of non-Europeans as a means for locating the 
essential nature of the human being, and establishing museums that not 
only threatened the universities’ monopoly on the production of scientific 
knowledge but also provided professional opportunities for a range of 
newcomers who were eager for intellectual and social change.” These eth- 
nologists realized that “natural peoples” were evanescent, and they under- 
stood that their own social and cultural positions could shift or be quickly 
refashioned. Yet what made this moment of recognition among German 
ethnologists modernist was not simply their awareness of a rapidly chang- 
ing world and the insecurity of their positions—something they shared in 
many ways with their British and American counterparts— but the ways 
in which German ethnologists viewed these changes as full of opportu- 
nity and something to be managed and negotiated rather than resisted.*° 

Spurred on by a conviction that they had to stay one step ahead of the 
homogenizing power of European “civilization,” these ethnologists, in a 
desire to—as the young Franz Boas put it, “strike while the iron is hot!” — 
focused on locating and collecting as much material culture as possible 
while arguing in their private correspondence, academic journals, and 
more popular publications, that they had to act quickly.’ A jargon of au- 
thenticity soon dominated their discussions, and a pointed desire to locate 
peoples whose material culture showed the fewest traces of mixing or 
change became their most pressing concern. 

Already in 1872, in a letter from the Berlin Society for Anthropology, 
Ethnology, and Prehistory (BGAEU) to the Prussian Cultural Ministry, Bas- 
tian and his associates justified the need to collect widely and to create an 
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ethnographic museum by arguing that an array of cultures were threat- 
ened with extinction and that entire groups of “natural” people were 
“perishing before [their] eyes under the rapid advancement of civiliza- 
tion.” “Our time,” they wrote, “which through steam power and electric- 
ity has unlocked the farthest reaches of the globe, simultaneously destroys 
there the original characteristics of the anthropological provinces, mixes 
racial physiognomy, thwarts the creative styles shaped by specific local 
influences, and suppresses through the superiority of civilization, the spir- 
itual and mental creations in which the images of the peoples’ souls 
[Volksseele] are characteristically reflected?! The spread of European 
“civilization,” they stressed, was destroying the boundaries of difference 
almost everywhere and obscuring the “elementary ideas” Bastian and his 
colleagues hoped to find: “The Indians of North America,’ they ex- 
claimed, were “vanishling] . . . like snow before the rising sun of civiliza- 
tion,’ many African societies were noticeably loosing their stability, and an 
array of Australian peoples had already been destroyed. Each loss was ir- 
reversible. Every failure to act contributed to the “disappearance of an- 
other unique group of people from the earth,’ and the destruction of an- 
other “witness to the primitive life of mankind”? Arguing that it was 
their “duty” to gain and preserve the “records of human development” 
that these different cultures seemed to possess, they called for the creation 
of anew type of museum, an institution that would allow them to “save” 
the clues to the inner workings of “human culture” and the “history of 
mankind? 

Ethnologists’ urgent call for action was never limited to such project 
proposals, nor was it simply a funding ploy meant to secure support for 
their museums. The tone and rationale of the BGAEU’s letter was echoed 
again and again in ethnologists’ scholarly and popular publications. Bas- 
tian repeated these same assertions during the meetings of scientific asso- 
ciations and in a number of scientific journals ranging from the Zeitschrift 
‚für Ethnologie to Globus. His call for action also played an important part in 
the guidebook to the Berlin museum, in which he explained to a broader 
public the urgency of the museum’s mission: “So many favorable oppor- 
tunities,” he wrote, had “already been irretrievably lost for all time through 
the disappearance of the original primitive tribes or their transformation 
under new influences.” What visitors to his museum saw around them 
were the few things ethnologists had managed to “save,” and it was im- 
perative, he assured them, that they act immediately to “salvage” what was 
left.°! 


The recognition of fleeting time and ethnologists’ calls to action were 
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also not unique to Bastian and Berlin. They were internationally generated 
and avidly championed by a range of ethnologists in their published re- 
ports and in the correspondence surrounding Germany’ other muse- 
ums.‘ For example, when the Museum für Völkerkunde zu Leipzig was 
placed under the city’s auspices in 1896, Karl Northoff, the chairman of 
Leipzig’s ethnographic association, wrote to inform the city fathers that 
the most fundamental building blocks of the ethnological sciences were 
only momentarily available, and that they must obtain them immediately: 
“According to the unanimous judgment of all ethnologists and scientific 
travelers, the last moments during which ethnographic objects can still be 
saved stand before us now. The progressive and powerful colonization 
everywhere, which quickly levels out everything in its wake, will have sup- 
pressed the unique culture of the Narurvölker within the next one or two 
decades. It is thus necessary to quickly save what can still be saved from 
the ethnographic artifacts of the Naturvölker, in order to collect and se- 
cure the material out of which science can proudly erect the knowledge of 
the totality of mankind.” Their argument was based on the “unanimous 
judgment” of an international group of experts, who believed that time 
was short, and who agreed with their counterpart Karl Hagen in Ham- 
burg that: “each day not taken advantage of by a Völkerkunde museum 
can be counted . . . as a day lost to it;’°4 and with Georg Thilenius, who 
wrote just shortly after becoming the director of Hamburg’s ethnographic 
museum in 1904, that ethnologists must act “without delay,’ because they 
were “living in fact in the twelfth hour, as Bastian already stated years 
ago. Action without further contemplation was simply the ethnological 
mantra of the day. 

Although this discourse of urgency often contained a sense of appre- 
hension and repeated warnings about the dangers of inaction, the disillu- 
sion sometimes voiced by these scientists should not be misread as a type 
of cultural pessimism or a rejection of modernity. In the same breath in 
which these men— from different generations and with different degrees 
of professional training— expressed anger and concern over the devasta- 
tion of cultures and criticized the destructive nature of modern expan- 
sion, they also embraced its possibilities and reveled in their ability to obtain 
ever-larger collections. Moreover, their efforts were rational, calculated re- 
sponses to information they received from countless observers abroad, 
such as Pater Joseph Meier in New Guinea, who answered a request for 
assistance from Karl Weule, director of the Leipzig museum after 1906, 
by saying that he would be pleased to help the museum with its collecting 
and studies, but that almost everything of scientific interest in his area had 
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already vanished. Writing in 1904, he stated: “Things that you have before 
your eyes on a day-to-day basis in your museum, have long since disap- 
peared from view here, in fact have never again been seen by me, although 
Ihave been in the Archipelago for the last five years.” Kept informed by 
their sources, ethnologists made sober evaluations of the international 
landscape, moved quickly from one fleeting opportunity to the next, and 
attempted to make their collections as complete as possible while they still 
had time. 

Because many historians of Germany might regard the modernist qual- 
ity of ethnologists’ attitudes as most fitting among a younger generation 
of scientists around the turn of the century, and the general sense of ur- 
gency most typical of the Wilhelminian period, the rather long intellectual 
pedigree of these attitudes should be born in mind. Just as Bastian could 
argue in 1872 that “the Indians of North America vanish . . . like snow be- 
fore the rising sun of civilization,’ and his successor as director of the 
Berlin museum, Felix von Luschan, could adamantly state in a letter to the 
General Administration of the Royal Museums in 1903 that “ethnographic 
collections and observations can either be made now, in the twelfth hour, 
or not at all?’*’ so too did Richard Thurnwald—later called the father of 
German functionalism®*— remind his readers in 1912 that ethnographic 
items from throughout the world should be collected before they are “for- 
ever swept away before the storm of modern, homogenizing culture 
streaming out of Europe and North America? Despite generational and 
theoretical shifts, the modernist moment and the stress German ethnol- 
ogists placed on the twelfth hour or the final chance lasted for over forty 
years and fundamentally shaped both ethnographic museums and the sci- 
ence of ethnology in Germany.” 

Several reasons account for the modernist moment’s longevity. To 
begin with, the concept of “natural peoples” and the belief that the most 
“authentic” cultures were those not yet touched by Europeans never wa- 
vered, and thus ethnologists’ goals remained essentially consistent as well. 
At the same time, the ethnographic project conceived by these scientists 
was immense. Not every area of the globe was simultaneously accessible, 
and it was simply impossible to collect everything at once. The process of 
collection was relatively modest at first, but as new technologies devel- 
oped and new techniques of preservation, acquisition, and storage took 
shape, the ethnographic project grew rapidly, acquired momentum, and 
quickly became self-perpetuating as the changing character of the world 
continued to be confirmed and new and ever-greater possibilities ap- 
peared repeatedly on the horizon. This momentum was only curtailed by 
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the advent of World War I, which simultaneously eliminated the muse- 
ums’ financial (and often human) resources and disrupted the interna- 
tional acquisition networks on which they relied. 

Of course a concern with the rapid change inherent in modern condi- 
tions was largely universal among European and American cultural scien- 
tists, and non-German ethnologists engaged in this sort of “salvage anthro- 
pology” as well; but German ethnologists displayed a particular willingness 
to embrace these changes and explore their possibilities. In his analysis of 
the motives behind Anglo-American anthropology, for example, Curtis 
M. Hinsley has argued that “students of anthropology in England and the 
United States were engaged in a strenuous effort to contain the exploding 
diversity of the human world within the explanatory frame work of the 
Mosaic account [my emphasis].”’! Thus their museums “embodied im- 
posed order,’ and were meant to function as “an important defense against 
racing change, social turmoil, and a world of more human variety than 
was previously imagined ot, one suspects, desired.”’ In his opinion, anthro- 
pologists working in the Smithsonian from 1880 to 1908 believed that “by 
displaying order in the tangible works of man through all ages and places, 
they would confirm cosmic purpose. The consequence of this stance was 
an anthropology that was constraining rather than expansive,classificatory 
rather than exploratory. The anthropologists of the early National Mu- 
seum sought to contain the world within walls and categories; they sought 
old verities, not new truths [my emphasis].””° 

Hinsley’s observation reveals a fundamental difference between the mo- 
tivations driving Anglo-American ethnologists and those driving the Ger- 
mans. While ethnologists in late-nineteenth-century American museums 
were “containing,” their German counterparts were creating— believing 
that “new truths” about the fundamental nature of humanity could in- 
deed be learned, if they could only tap into this human diversity before it 
was eliminated. Their perhaps conservative-sounding challenge “to save 
what can still be saved” was never constraining, but both progressive and 
creative, driven by the conviction that “knowledge is power,’ and a strong 
belief that the individuals and groups who took on this challenge could 
and would attain a better understanding of humanity’s pasts and presents 
through a comparative analysis of “mankind’s” variations.” 

Unlike evolutionists in Britain and the United States, Bastian and his 
counterparts in other German cities did not “take [their] own culture as 
the absolute standard of comparison,’ against which the characteristics of 
other peoples could be “meaningfully interpreted.’ Nor did they arrange 
their museums hierarchically, teleologically, or attempt to produce a par- 
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ticular narrative with their displays.” Rather, they drew on nascent ideas 
of cultural pluralism while setting their goals and fashioning their institu- 
tions. As Ivan Kalmar reminds us, Franz “Boas may have been the first to 
use the word ‘culture’ in the plural, ¿n English. But not in German. In Ger- 
many, the term Kultur was used in the plural (Kulturen) as early as the 1880s 
and not just by cultural pluralists [his emphasis].””° 

In short, German ethnographic museums took shape within an intel- 
lectual milieu that quickly rejected synoptic or genetic models of cultural de- 
velopment in favor of cultural comparisons and analyses. Consequently, 
Bastian and his German counterparts organized their museums according 
to geographical principles, with open displays that required each visitor to 
make his or her own connections, rather than fixed systems of cultural 
progression such as those found in the Smithsonian Institution or the 
Pitt-Rivers Museum in Oxford.” Indeed, the fundamental disparity be- 
tween these models of organization (and the conceptions of what con- 
stituted good science that lay behind them) was starkly profiled in 1887 
when Boas, shortly after arriving in the United States, drew on his own 
experiences in the Berlin museum to attack the Smithsonian’s develop- 
mental arrangements as “missing the whole point of post-Darwinian nat- 
ural science’”’® Americans, he stressed, had failed to realize that they should 
not simply be engaged in ordering materials in a preconceived system. 
They should be trying to understand cultural developments by locating 
them in their complete historical and social contexts.” Thus while both 
German and Anglo-American ethnologists produced ethnographic mu- 
seums, they did so with different sets of motivations and radically differ- 
ent goals. 

Several sociological factors also contributed fundamentally to German 
ethnologists’ greater willingness to embrace exploratory science, to search 
out new truths, and to view “the exploding diversity of the human world” 
as an opportunity rather than a threat. To begin with, Germany on the eve 
of World War I has been characterized as a “starkly future-oriented” and 
“modernist nation,” filled with an array of political and social groups bent 
on the process of self-creation, and distinguished by a general willingness 
to accept ongoing changes.° The population of Germany grew from 49 
million in 1875 to 69 million in 1913, and it shifted from living primarily in 
rural areas to urban settings. Two-thirds of the population, in fact, had 
moved into cities by 1914.°! German cities also increased radically in size: 
Berlin grew from a provincial capital to a city of over two million people. 
The populations in Hamburg and Munich increased five fold, and 
Leipzig’s population of 63,000 in 1850 grew to nearly eleven times that 
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size by 1910.8% Most of these people were new urban dwellers. Many of 
them were part of the new white-collar class, and all of them were living 
in worlds that were quickly shifting around them in the wake of rapid tech- 
nological advances. They were also bombarded by political pressure groups 
and interest parties that were actively engaged in trying to rework the en- 
tire political process, an effort that ultimately led to the staggering elec- 
tions of 1912 in which one out of every three Germans voted for a so- 
cialist candidate. German ethnographic museums took shape within this 
political and social context, in which even the most conservative classes 
increasingly regarded “newness” and “change” as “inevitable.” These 
conditions facilitated, and perhaps even encouraged, a proactive, future- 
oriented ethnological science in Germany. 

Many of the individuals involved in creating ethnographic museums 
were also motivated by another kind of self-fashioning. They were part of 
an intellectual counterculture, an alternative to the classically oriented Bi/- 
dung of nineteenth-century educated elites. Prior to the 1870s, an exclusive 
group of academics, closely linked to classical education and the univer- 
sities, dominated the cultural sciences in the German-speaking areas of 
central Europe.°* Scholars’ recognition in the 1860s that material culture 
supplied them with another kind of “text” gave a range of young, enthu- 
siastic scientists the opportunity to develop an expertise that could chal- 
lenge the philologically based knowledge of the universities. And while 
this new science of ethnology gave them the intellectual means, ethno- 
graphic museums furnished them with a new culturally respectable space— 
an alternative institution that they quickly harnessed for the production of 
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knowledge. From this position, a new generation of intellectual outsid- 
ers began to challenge the academic canon, to create professionally re- 
spectable identities for themselves, and to destabilize the Kw/tur of edu- 
cated elites. 

The modern concept of culture appropriated by German ethnologists 
was itself a powerful alternative to the elitist idea of Ku/tur.®’ This concept 
of culture, as “patterns of thought and behavior characteristic of a whole 
people,’ became a central component of several new academic disciplines 
and the base for several increasingly separate bodies of social theory in 
Germany during the middle of the nineteenth century.°® These intellec- 
tual currents led most German ethnologists to reject anthropological the- 
ories with a biological focus in favor of cultural comparisons and analyses. 
This move not only provided them with an alternative to the biologically 
oriented developmental concepts prevalent in Britain, but also introduced 
the possibility of redefining the elitist idea of Kultur, of destabilizing its 
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exclusiveness, and perhaps even showing that cultivation does not have to 
come from classical studies, but could also be attained through new dis- 
ciplines—all of which had a particular resonance with individuals and 
groups on the academic fringes. 

In the 1860s and 1870s, new professional opportunities in German mu- 
seums coincided with ethnological opportunities around the globe, both 
of which attracted a generation of Germans who—despite their provin- 
cial origins— shared a strikingly cosmopolitan view of the world. The life 
of Moritz Wagner, who became curator of Munich’s ethnographic collec- 
tion in 1862 and the first director of their ethnographic museum in 1868, 
captures the international orientation of these adventurous individuals 
from land-locked German states. 

Born into a schoolteacher’s family in Augsburg in 1813, Wagner trav- 
eled extensively, produced a veritable mountain of journalistic and sci- 
entific publications, but nevertheless consistently faced difficulties finding 
a place among German educated elites. Shortly after completing his train- 
ing as a businessman in Bavaria, he was sent to work in Marseilles, where 
he soon developed an avid interest in North Africa. After returning to 
Bavaria in 1835, he began studying natural history in Nürnberg and Er- 
langen, and in 1836 he became part of a scientific commission attached to 
French troops near Algiers. From there he wrote extensively for an array 
of different German journals and newspapers, and following his return to 
Europe in 1838, produced a three-volume account of his travels and ob- 
servations that was well-received among natural scientists.®? 

Wagner became an editor for the Allgemeine Zeitung, spent time studying 
in Gottingen, and made contacts with Alexander von Humboldt and Carl 
Ritter, who helped him gain the support of the Berlin Academy of Sci- 
ences for his travels in Africa, Persia, Russia, and southeastern Europe in 
the 1840s. Disenchanted by the 1848 revolutions, he followed thousands 
of refugees to the “new world” in 1852, where he studied the flora, fauna, 
and the Americans he encountered as he traveled across the upper half of 
New York, west into the German settlements in Wisconsin, down through 
the southern United States, and then further into Central America before 
returning to Europe two years later to produce more volumes on his trav- 
els and observations. In the mid-1850s he gained the support of Maxi- 
milian II, the king of Bavaria, to travel to South America in order to in- 
vestigate the potential for Bavarian immigration abroad and to conduct 
his own research. This final venture, which he regarded as bringing him 
especially close to Alexander von Humboldt, lasted from 1857 to 1859 
and took him through a war between Peru and Ecuador, violent encoun- 
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ters with local populations, and bouts of disease, after which he returned 
“tired, sick, half-blinded and financially at his end.” 

Despite his extensive travels and numerous publications, however, 
Wagner returned to a tenuous professional existence. His health partially 
ruined and terribly in debt, he repeatedly attempted to secure a regular 
university position. But because he lacked the necessary credentials, this 
proved an impossible task.?! Indeed, although he ultimately influenced 
Friedrich Ratzel’s theories of Anthropogeographie and the field of natural 
history in Germany,” Wagner continued to be regarded as a mere jour- 
nalist and a dilettante rather than a legitimate scientist by German edu- 
cated elites, and he complained until his death in 1887 that the “armchair 
scholars” in the universities never took him seriously.” With his appoint- 
ment as curator of Munich’s ethnological collections, however, he gained 
a certain intellectual credibility and an otherwise unattainable institutional 
base from which he could participate in academic discussions about hu- 
manity and its variations. A permanent university position was impossible 
for him to obtain; but the arrival of ethnographic museums on central 
Europe’s institutional landscape provided him with a solid position from 
which he could contribute to discussions about the relationship between 
geography and human development.” 

Not all of the individuals involved in the genesis of German museums 
were able to travel as extensively as Wagner. But they generally shared his 
enthusiasm for Humboldt’s cosmopolitan vision and his fascination with 
ever-widening natural and human expanses; and they too used their re- 
spective museums as a means to circumvent the universities and take part 
in exploring these new fields. Thus Hermann Obst, a physician from Leip- 
zig who dreamed of going abroad but was denied the chance to take part 
in expeditions to the North Pole and East Asia in the 1860s, found his in- 
tellectual niche and gained social stature and institutional power by direct- 
ing the Leipzig ethnographic museum, which quickly became the second 
largest of its kind in Germany. He was a founding member of the asso- 
ciation dedicated to maintaining this museum, a group that consisted of 
businessmen, journalists, and others who were essentially an intellectual 
grade below Germany’s educated elites, but who shared Obst’s enthusi- 
asm for ethnology. They recognized the cultural capital of this interna- 
tional science, and they used their museum to carve out a new cultural ter- 
ritory among educated elites that they could occupy without university 
degrees. 

Most ethnographic museums took shape outside the universities, and 
they were often directed and supported by individuals with a particularly 
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self-assured pride in their endeavors, but with only tenuous connections 
to academic elites or the nineteenth-century “temples” of high art and 
culture. Even when connected to universities, ethnographic museums were 
built around a different canon of knowledge that drew on a different set 
of authorities and methods and continued to offer opportunities for new- 
comets. Bastian, for example, despite his connection to the Berlin univer- 
sity, remained an enigma among academics. He not only spent twenty-five 
years of his life abroad; he also looked beyond the wisdom of classical 
thinkers to a different intellectual heritage. Naturalists and travelers such 
as Humboldt and Adelbert von Chamisso appear as often in his notations 
as more classical scholars such as Johann Joachim Winckelmann or even 
Johann Gottfried von Herder.” 

Of course, German ethnographic museums became professionalized 
around the turn of the century, replacing their self-educated directors with 
scientists holding the highest university degrees. But ethnology remained 
dependent on different authorities and a method grounded in the accu- 
mulation and comparison of material culture that was obtained abroad. 
Thus it continued to offer opportunities for mavericks such as Leo Frobe- 
nius, who, despite his lack of university degrees, slowly carved out his own 
position among German scientists and created his legitimacy among aca- 
demics through a series of exceptional expeditions through equatorial 
Africa. These expeditions ultimately endowed him with an unrivaled ex- 
pertise that made university-trained academics turn to him.” 

Ethnologists’ new and unstable identities thus provided another critical 
layer to the modernist element pushing the German ethnographic mu- 
seum movement. These ethnologists were tied to new source material, to 
institutions that stood outside of the university system, and to a new sci- 
ence that demanded quick and precise actions and which promised to 
help them refashion their world views. Consequently, German ethnolo- 
gists had practical as well as theoretical and methodological reasons for 
embracing “new” information and recasting their understandings of the 
world. As they were working to “salvage” the last traces of “natural peo- 
ples” and fashion alternative institutions for the production of knowl- 
edge, they were simultaneously engaged in creating themselves —profes- 
sionally, socially, and culturally. 


Municipal Displays 


While ethnologists’ motivations provided the impetus that initiated the 
rapid founding and unprecedented growth of German ethnographic mu- 
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seums, such massive projects —simply because of the financial commit- 
ment involred— required much more than scientific dedication or profes- 
sional enthusiasm to survive.” The kinds of supporters each museum 
could attract and the character of their respective cities played critical 
roles in the museums’ institutional development and the forms they ulti- 
mately assumed. Thus, despite the more general cultural contexts discussed 
above, and the fact that German ethnologists shared certain desires and 
motivations, we must be careful about trying to locate a unitary “Ger- 
man” vision behind these institutions. It is important to bear in mind that 
dissension and competition among Germans was often the secret to their 
more general scientific success. German universities, for instance, over- 
took the leading position of French universities in the nineteenth century 
largely because they were nor centralized and were often at odds with each 
other.”® Much like the universities, German museums not only remained 
decentralized during the period of this study (and indeed until today), but 
the same types of museums did not appear everywhere at once, nor did 
they always appear in the most obvious places. Not all of Germany was si- 
multaneously seized by a desire to discover “the Other,” and not all cities 
were interested in sponsoring ethnographic museums. Local elites in Ger- 
many’s largest cities supported these museums for many of the same rea- 
sons they supported the art museums, theaters, opera houses, and other 
public institutions being built at this time. These museums had a role to 
play in civic and regional self-promotion. They contributed to fashioning 
local reputations by functioning as municipal displays. 

Historians generally characterize late-nineteenth-century Germany as a 
site of avid nation building, and during the last two decades, scholars in 
Europe and the United States have expended considerable energy explor- 
ing the links between German museums, monuments, and exhibitions 
and national image-making.” It has become almost commonplace to 
argue that these projects were initiated and supported out of a desire to 
contribute to “strengthening a national identity”! Unfortunately, it is 
often forgotten that many of the most successful “German” projects — 
museums or otherwise—were regionally or locally initiated and supported, 
while examples of nationally oriented projects that never came to fruition 
are generally side-stepped ot lost in the historiographical shuffle. Yet these 
regional successes and national failures are critical for understanding what 
makes or breaks such institutions, and for explaining the large number 
and relative success of German ethnographic museums. Ultimately, they 
reveal that during the height of European imperialism and in the midst of 
fervent efforts at German nation-building, older, cosmopolitan ideals, mu- 
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nicipal loyalties, and a strong intra-German competition for status drove 
the development of these museums much more than any nationalist or 
colonialist visions. 

An obvious candidate for helping to “imagine the nation” was the “na- 
tional ethnographic museum” — which was never built. This museum was 
based on an idea that was as old as the nation. Ethnologists repeatedly 
suggested its creation. There was strong agitation in its favor at the turn of 
the century, but the idea was never endorsed by the state.!! The history of 
this project is worth telling. The suggestion to devote a section of Berlin’s 
ethnographic museum to the material culture of German-speaking peo- 
ples was included in original proposals for the museum.'” This section 
was never created, however, because of space limitations. By the time the 
new museum building opened in 1886, it was already too small to hold all 
the non-European acquisitions accumulated during the previous decade, 
and the European section had to be left out.!°% 

Attempts by the Berlin museum’s ethnologists and supporters to create a 
separate museum devoted to Germans’ material culture continued through- 
out the last decades of the nineteenth century. But they failed to gain any 
national response. After years of discussion, Rudolf Virchow and others 
decided to create a privately funded Vo/kskunde museum to house these 
European collections, following the surprising success of a Volkskunde ex- 
hibit in Louis Castan’s Panoptikum in 1888.!% Virchow’s Volkskunde mu- 
seum was initially opened in the Hygienische Institut in Berlin and took 
up one large and six smaller rooms in that building—all of which were 
overflowing with objects by August 1889.1 From the outset, Virchow 
and his associates attempted to gain more space and governmental fund- 
ing for the museum. Yet despite numerous speeches in the museum’s favor 
by Virchow and Prussian cultural minister Gustav von Gossler, and the 
sensation raised in Berlin by the opening of a similar, but nationally sup- 
ported museum in Vienna, their efforts to strike a chord with the com- 
petitive, nationalist spirit of the age fell on deaf ears.1"° 

Even their use of an explicitly nationalist rhetoric brought little notice 
from the Imperial government. And after Virchow’s death in 1902, the 
state continued to show little interest in the project regardless of the fact 


that the association supporting it began to collapse.” 


It was only when 
Justus Brinckmann, the director of Hamburg’s Kunst- und Gewerbemu- 
seum, made a strong bid to purchase the Vo/kskunde museum and spirit it 
off to Hamburg, that the new director, James Simon, was able to gain the 
kaiset’s attention, secure the museum some state support, and have it in- 
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corporated into the Prussian state collections in 1904.'°° But this move 
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was not inspired by “national” interests. Where arguments about national 
imagery had created little stir with the Imperial government, the threat of 
regional competition provoked a Prussian reaction. 

As early as 1893 there was also a movement underway to combine the 
Volkskunde and prehistory collections in Berlin to create a separate “Ger- 
man National Museum”! And over the next fifteen years, ethnologists 
and their supporters made repeated attempts to generate interest in this 
project by lobbying the General Administration of the Royal Museums 
and the national government, and even stressing the “propagandistic po- 
tential” of such a museum in the popular press.!!° Despite such calls for 
this national and nationalist institution, however, the proposals were con- 
sistently rejected, and Wilhelm von Bode, the director of the Royal Mu- 
seums, even argued in a published report that such “national” collections 
would actually do more good and have greater appeal if they were left in 
the provinces.!!! While there may be some validity to the accusation that 
Bode, trained as an artist, did his best to undermine the creation of a na- 
tional museum in order to resetve a greater proportion of the Prussian 
museum budget for his own projects, Bode alone cannot be held respon- 
sible for this proposal’s fate.!!* This nationalist project, despite its “pro- 
pagandistic potential,’ was never able to stir strong interest with the state, 
and its potential for contributing to the formation of a national “Self” 
was not sufficient to ensure its creation. 

A second and perhaps even more noteworthy example is the virtual 
failure of the German Colonial Museum. This museum was founded by 
a private association following the success of the Colonial Exhibition at 
the Berliner Gewerbe-Ausstellung in 1896.1! It drew largely on ideas for 
a Reichshandelsmuseum, which had been circulating in Germany since the 
1870s, as well as earlier discussions within the government about the pos- 
sibility of creating a museum for the collections of colonial items flowing 
into Germany during the last decade of the nineteenth century.!!* From 
the outset, the Colonial Museum was created for propagandistic purposes. 
Its mission was to stimulate broad interest in the colonies’ potential 
among Germans of all classes, as well as to promote the economic inter- 
est of its supporters.!!° Colonial magazines and newspapers openly stressed 
that the museum should be less a scientific institution than a means for 
communicating to the general public.!!° To facilitate this, the museum’s di- 
rector harnessed the most modern techniques of spectacular display, 
bringing together a mosaic of panoramic settings with photographs and 
life-groupings, and an ongoing series of lectures and slide shows. The mu- 
seum’s supporters also championed it as a critical nationalist endeavor and 
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tried desperately to gain national support. They solicited the kaiser’s en- 
dorsement and presence at the museum’s opening, and they encouraged 
the government to help the museum create special arrangements with the 
schools. Entry fees for students were drastically reduced, special tours were 
set up, and huge numbers of children and teachers visited the museum. t! 

Despite these auspicious beginnings, the museum never lived up to its 
original conception. Its reception among scientists was mixed. Its ability 
to gain significant state funding was limited. Its backers gradually lost in- 
terest, and it never managed to develop beyond its initial creation in the 
Lehrter Bahnhoff—an old train station in Berlin. Already in 1905 (during 
the colonial heyday!) the museum’s director began trying to sell the col- 
lections because he was so short of funds,!!8 and although these negotia- 
tions were suspended after he received a brief windfall from the original 
sponsors, conditions in the museum hardly improved. It continued to 
subsist over the next decade on meager, short-term grants from the asso- 
ciation that founded it, and in 1914, it was up for sale again.!!? 

The point of this short excursion into the history of two failures is not 
to try to debunk the idea that nationalism happens, that national identity 
was being formed in these years, or that ethnographic museums con- 
tributed to this process. Many nationalist projects were obviously also suc- 
cessful, and to a certain degree Berlin’s ethnographic museum, despite the 
fact that it was a Prussian institution, was essentially “he German ethno- 
graphic museum. At the same time, however, it was also a regional mu- 
seum on a municipal stage, and its continued development hinged on its 
being able to function on these, as well as several other, levels of repre- 
sentation. Moreover, for this and other museums to be consistently suc- 
cessful, they had to contribute to these processes in ways that appealed, 
and neither scientific enthusiasm nor nationalist/imperialist potential 
alone could ensure a museum’s success or survival. Consequently, the most 
important displays were often the museums themselves, as municipal dis- 
plays of status: the support of ethnology as a science rather than simply 
a spectacle imparted international standing and the expression of world- 
liness, and many Germans regarded the creation of a significant ethno- 
graphic museum as a means to securing Weltstadt (world city) status — 
something neither the national museum project nor the Colonial Museum 
could really do.!? 

As local elites, municipal governments, and civic associations in Ham- 
burg, Berlin, Leipzig, and Munich set out to refashion their cities and 
themselves, they did so with an eye toward international developments 
and focused increasingly on becoming Weltstädte. During their efforts, the 
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citizens of these cities looked outside as well as inside their new nation for 
confirmation of what this might entail. It was not just about size. The con- 
ventional definition of a Großstadt, or large city, was one that contained at 
least 100,000 people.!?! But this term also connoted “comfort, sophisti- 
cation, and cultural amenities,’!*? while the term Weltstadt suggested a cer- 
tain cosmopolitan character that might set a city like Hamburg or Berlin 
on a plane with London, New York, and Paris. The high numbers of for- 
eign students in German universities, art schools, and academies certainly 
helped increase the cosmopolitan character of the cities hosting them.!? 
But so too did the possession of scientific institutions that could claim to 
be setting the pace in an international science, especially a science that 
showed a connection with the wider world.!** Such institutions, and par- 
ticularly those that could be opened to the public, functioned as excep- 
tional municipal displays that allowed a city to exhibit its sophistication 
and raise its cultural value.!?° This was precisely the appeal of ethnology 
and ethnographic museums: ethnology was a new, international science 
that took in the world, a science in which the We/tstadte of the United States 
and Europe were also actively engaged. It was an unrestricted, interna- 
tional field ready to be captured. And as a science that was not yet estab- 
lished in the universities, and which many argued was best pursued in mu- 
seums, it was open to an array of individuals with an eye on the future 
rather than a grip on the past. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, ethnology had made its appear- 
ance in one form or another in most major European cities, and in many 
cases its presence or absence was regarded as indicating something about 
the character of the city that possessed it. For example, the arrival of 
Völkerschauen (exhibitions of exotic peoples) in Basel was greeted by the 
local papers as a sign that their city was no longer a Kleinstadt (provincial 
city) but a cosmopolitan center with an interest in peoples from all over 
the world,!2° while in the Großstadt (major city) of Hamburg, the presence 
of Volkerschauen was considered to be fitting for this harbor city. It was 
from here that the entrepreneur Carl Hagenbeck organized his famous 
“people shows,’ which toured throughout Germany in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries; such exotic displays seemed to have a natu- 
tal place in the local milieu.!?’ But for the Großstadt to be regarded as a 
Weltstadt at the end of the nineteenth century, Hamburgers needed much 
more than a bustling harbor, extensive trade networks, and a familiarity 
with the exotic. They needed to show an appreciation for the arts and sci- 
ences, to communicate that they understood the value of scientific and 
cultural endeavors, and to express their commitment to participating in 
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the international projects that created them. For the harbor city of Ham- 
burg, however, governed by the narrow-minded businessmen portrayed 
by Richard Evans, this was no mean feat.!?8 The movement toward creat- 
ing significant scientific institutions really began only in the late 1880s. 
Even then, the process moved forward sporadically, and few of the lead- 
ing members of the government seemed to understand the need for this 
particular type of conspicuous display. Nevertheless, as the century drew 
to a close, the value of scientific institutions for Hamburg became in- 
creasingly clear, as both citizens and visitors rejected the city’s image as a 
crass, single-minded center of trade and called for changes. 

The commotion raised by the Danish ethnologist Kristian Bahnson in 
Hamburg provides a particularly instructive example. When Bahnson pub- 
lished his well-known article on European ethnographic museums in 
1887, which surveyed the growth of ethnology in Europe over the last 
half-century, he strongly criticized the state of Hamburg’s museum. He 
lamented the limited space given to the arrangements, the disorganization 
of the collection, and the fact that “to a certain degree the ethnographic 
principle, which initially structured the ordering, was not consistently fol- 
lowed.” Most importantly, he chastised Hamburg’s city fathers while noting 
that the German city with perhaps the greatest opportunity for producing 
a major international ethnographic institution had not even attempted to 
reach its potential.!? 

The reaction in Hamburg was quick and strong. Newspapers reprinted 
Bahnson’s evaluations and comments about the sorry state of Hamburg’s 
museum. Some took his criticisms further by portraying the museum as 
one in a state of chronic disrepair. None of the papers reproached the 
museum’s director; rather they all blamed the city. They complained about 
the stain on Hamburg’s image, and one critic pointedly warned that if 
Hambure’s leading citizens continued to behave like “philistines,’ placing 
their business ahead of everything else, then they would “perhaps remain 
an important trade and manufacturing city,’ but they would “also sink to 
the level of a provincial city, a fate from which Hamburg should remain 
protected!”!%° 

This public accusation that Hamburg’s citizens, despite their economic 
success, remained short-sighted provincials, quickly gained the attention 
of the city government. Governmental reports in the next week termed 
the author of these criticisms a “competent judge,’ and the Senat agreed 
that something had to be done. As a result, they quickly reevaluated the 
museum’s budget, moved for the museum’s reorganization, and trans- 


ferred it to a location that would accommodate a wholesale rearrange- 
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ment.!?! This expeditious action by the city government reflected an en- 
tirely new attitude toward ethnology and their ethnographic museum, and 
it initiated a series of actions that would lead to the museum’s explosive 
growth around the turn of the century. The public outburst, in other 
words, forced the city council to realize that the fate of this scientific in- 
stitution was closely tied to their own reputations. 

Over the next decades the city’s honor and reputation continued to play 
a fundamental role in the Vo/kerkunde museum’s development; at the same 
time, the museum continued to be regarded as a means for refashioning 
the city’s image. With this in mind, Senator Werner von Melle began a 
campaign to revamp the museum and other scientific institutions in the 
last decades of the nineteenth century,!*? and major decisions governing 
large acquisitions or changes to the museum were consistently based on 
their importance for the city’s image. This trend was articulated quite 
clearly, for instance, during a heated governmental debate over the acqui- 
sition of a Burmese collection in 1907, when one senator argued: “We cit- 
izens of Hamburg have recently demonstrated, by creating the so-called 
Hamburg scientific foundation, that we surely know to honor and pro- 
mote art and science in our Vaterstadt. We have here once again a fitting 
opportunity to demonstrate to others, that Hamburg is not only a Han- 
delsstadt and a city of material gains, but that we are also willing to nurture 
and cultivate art and science inside the walls of our Värerstadt and there- 
fore I beseech you again to pass this motion!” According to the records, 
the Senafs reaction was a resounding “Bravo!” Clearly, creating and sup- 
porting such a museum made a statement. It expressed, in clear, material 
language that needed no translation, that the city supporting it was willing 
and able to participate in an important international endeavor. This form 
of communication functioned because of the powerful symbolism of sci- 
ence and scientific institutions in the late nineteenth century, and because 
the creation of such institutions involved participation in a process of 
municipal self-fashioning during a period in which self-creation was not 
only encouraged but expected by both residents and visitors. 

Moreover, while the desire to glean prestige from international science 
was a fundamental motivation for creating and continuing to support eth- 
nographic museums, the tremendous growth of these institutions was 
also closely linked to an avid intra-German competition and a desire not 
only to emulate other world cities but to overshadow their German coun- 
terparts. In each of the cities discussed here, the rationale for supporting 
their own museum combined emulation and a general discussion of the 
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internationally recognized virtues of science with staunch local pride and 
a strong competitive desire to exceed other cities’ achievements. 

The Berlin museum, for example, was linked to that city’s image as the 
capital of both Prussia and the young German state. The Prussian gov- 
ernment was motivated to exceed any efforts in the Austrian, British, and 
French capitals, while carefully ensuring that they stayed ahead of any 
efforts in other German cities as well—reacting immediately to any no- 
table expansion or acquisition in either Hamburg or Leipzig with renewed 
efforts of their own. In 1879, for instance, when the ethnologist Feodor 
Jagor complained to the Prussian Cultural Ministry that the new museum 
building that they had been promised six years earlier had not yet been 
built, he not only stressed that the international movement was leaving 
them behind but also warned that even the citizens of many lesser cities, 
not to mention the capitals of other nations, had already recognized and 
acted on the need for such institutions: “Everywhere ethnographic muse- 
ums ate being founded, existing collections completed, and the currently 
accepted scientific standards fittingly established. In France they have 
founded an ethnological museum of the greatest scale, one equipped with 
everything current scientific standards require; in Vienna, the most fa- 
mous architects of the land are erecting a splendid building... in a short 
time Leipzig, and probably also Hamburg will build their own museums 
for this purpose”! The actions of these cities alone, he argued, “should 
suffice to show that it is high time for us to take practical steps as well to 
join in this movement and to develop the Berlin collection in a manner 
fitting to the capital of the German Reich,” and “if the collections of the 
Royal Museums are not imperial collections,’ he added, then “it is an 
Eihrenpflicht [point of pride] for the Prussian state.” 

Such arguments were effective, and the Berlin ethnologists soon gained 
their museum building, Yet even after Berlin founded an ethnographic 
museum and it became the leading institution of its kind, arguments such 
as Jagor’s continued to be made about the importance of maintaining 
their position—of continuing to lead, rather than follow, the scientific 
stream—because these were the arguments that ultimately gained eth- 
nologists and their museums the most support.'?? Even in Berlin, in other 
words, where the connections between museum and university were clos- 
est, the support the museum received had little to do with the utility of 
science, and everything to do with honor, image, and prestige. 

In Leipzig as well, discussions of the museum often focused on ques- 
tions of image and honor, and arguments about utility saw much less suc- 
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cess. Their museum’s exceptional status in the international community of 
science was regarded in Leipzig as an accurate measure of their impor- 
tance as a leading university city, a site of international trade, and a place 
crafted by self-made men. Consequently the museum’ ethnologists and 
supporters not only made concerted efforts to maintain this reputation by 
pursuing ever-bigger and more coveted acquisitions, but repeatedly at- 
tempted to usurp Berlin’s leading position while playing on their own ex- 
ceptional status. 

In a newspaper article from 1874, for example, one author made com- 
parisons similar to those stressed by Jagor in Berlin, but changed the na- 
ture of his evaluation to favor the particularities of this Saxon city: “There 
already exist today in Berlin, Vienna, London, Paris, St. Petersburg, Co- 
penhagen, and other world cities rich anthropological and ethnological 
museums; but dependent as they are on the governments that founded 
them and the state support they receive, most of these only represent — 
if perhaps also in a splendid way— certain sides and particular tendencies 
of cultural developments, while the Leipzig Museum für Völkerkunde, 
through its, as it were, international organization, will be in the position to 
bring together an overview of the nature and products of all of humanity 
from all of time”! Leipzig rather than Berlin or one of these other world 
cities, he argued, should be leading this science because this cosmopolitan 
idea could best be realized in a city “lying in the heart of Germany, yes, 
of civilized Europe,’ with its “ever-growing connections, with its position 
in world-wide trade,” its “rich and extensive transportation networks and 
it multifarious intellectual and material power,’ and most importantly, its 
university. Leipzig’s worldly character, he stressed, made it the natural 
place for such an important international institution. 

Moreover, just as ethnology could be made to conform to the self- 
proclaimed goals of Leipzig’s educated elites or the aspirations of the 
businessmen in Hamburg’s Senat, so too could it be appropriated to help 
ordain Munich, Germany’s self-proclaimed cultural center. Here too the 
fate of the museum was closely tied to civic society, international trends, 
and the city’s self image; yet in Munich these factors came together in a 
much different way. Munich’s museum was one of Germany’s oldest, but 
because it did not initially meet the interests or needs of a city engaged 
since the national unification in an aggressive struggle with Berlin over 
artistic reputations, it was essentially ignored during the last three decades 
of the nineteenth century.'*” This all changed abruptly, however, with the 
growing international interest in non-European and exotic art during the 
first decades of the twentieth century. As a result of this movement, Mu- 
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nich’s powerful artistic community developed a sudden interest in ethnol- 
ogy and their ethnographic museum, which became an asset for the city 
almost overnight. Its fate quickly changed. The local government imme- 
diately hired Lucien Sherman, a university-trained expert on Asian and 
Oriental arts, as its new director and gave the entire museum a complete 
makeover; its budgets and acquisitions grew exponentially.!3® In one year, 
1907, Sherman was able to procure more artifacts for the museum than 
his predecessor had obtained in the previous decade, and during his first 
ten years as director he acquired over ten times as much as the royal fam- 
ily had collected in the previous 400 years, allowing Munich to gain a spe- 
cial place among ethnographic museums because of its peculiar concen- 
tration on non-European art. Because the emphasis lay on the possession 
of exotic art rather than international science, the intersection of interna- 
tional discourses about ethnography with intra-German competition and 
local interests was different here than in other German cities, but the rea- 
son for the museum’s explosive growth was the same: once it was firmly 
linked to the city’s image it began to boom.'?? 

Most striking in all of these examples is how limited a role the rhetoric 
of “nation” and “empire” played in the promotion of these museums. In- 
deed, the nation was not “self-producing” in this cultural realm. Instead, 
the rhetoric and actions surrounding the creation of these museums 
demonstrates that ethnologists’ call to act quickly elicited such a power- 
ful and long-lasting response in Germany because it served multiple pur- 
poses: intellectual goals, professional desires, and intra-German as well as 
international competition for status. The movement to create and contin- 
uously expand their museums was closely intertwined with three con- 
certed efforts at self-fashioning—the construction of a new history of 
humanity by ethnologists, the creation of social identities by an intellec- 
tual counterculture on the rise, and efforts to enhance cities’ images by re- 
fashioning internationally recognized scientific institutions into municipal 
displays. This movement found its most profound expression in Germany 
because of the modernist, or future-oriented, context in which Germans 
in a variety of cities were operating, because of the high number of these 
individuals who shared a strong cosmopolitan vision of the world, and 
because the polycentric nature of Germany at this time promoted an ar- 
dent and ongoing competition among cities, regions, and clusters of sci- 
entists that made their desires to excel beyond their competitors (and thus 
to expand their museums and collections) essentially insatiable. 
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s Germans committed themselves to the ethnographic 


project, they became champions of “salvage anthro- 
pology.” Their central goal was to rescue as much 
material culture as possible from the onslaught of Eu- 
ropean expansion, and their “guiding principle,’ as Adolf Bastian stated 
quite plainly, was to “collect everything?”! But not everything could be col- 
lected, not everything could be saved, and from the artifacts that were sal- 
vaged, there were seldom enough to satisfy everyone. Moreover, almost 
immediately after embarking on their mission, German ethnologists faced 
fierce competition for artifacts and collections from other scientists, private 
collectors, curiosity dealers, missionaries, and eventually from indigenous 
governments as well. Ethnologists soon found themselves entrenched in 
an international market of material culture in which a discourse of scar- 
city dominated their acquisitions and market forces redefined “scientific 
value.” 


The market was based on international networks of communication 


and exchange. These networks emerged alongside existing trade systems 
and diplomatic connections. But ethnologists also reshaped and extended 
them as they drew on the cosmopolitan character of their science and 
museums to gain assistance abroad. Each German museum became inex- 
tricably linked to this international system of communication and ex- 
change, each competed on the market for its share of the spoils, and each 
helped to continually heighten the competition. The market fed on mod- 
ernist urgings to action, the promise of technological and theoretical ad- 
vances, and the prestige of possession, which required that each acquisi- 
tion be more important than the last. It gained its momentum from 
ethnologists’ quest for comprehensive collections, and it transformed the 
ethnographic project at its most basic level: capitalist imperatives usurped 
the primacy of their Humboldtian visions. 


Possession 


The ethnology pursued in German ethnographic museums began with 
possession. As Adolf Bastian explained to Leipzig’s lord mayor in the 
eatly 1880s, “ Völkerkunde is an inductive science, and as such it requires 
the greatest possible pooling of materials from which to draw conclu- 
sions, because these conclusions gain more certainty and value as the 
number of observations on which they can be based increases.”? But if 
more evidence was considered better, less evidence was understandably 
worse, even threatening to the ability of this science to fulfill its mandate; 
thus limited collections of material culture could lead to equally limited 
conclusions. The chief repercussion of this connection between posses- 
sion and knowledge was that ethnologists quickly prioritized locating and 
acquiring ethnographic artifacts over all other efforts (such as classifying 
and ordering their collections). This policy became known as salvage an- 
thropology, and it quickly led ethnologists to place the highest value on 
those objects that were the most difficult to obtain. 

The discourse of salvage anthropology was perhaps the most power- 
ful force shaping nineteenth-century ethnology and the development of 
both German and non-German ethnographic museums. It combined 
feelings of urgency, loss, and possibility with scientific competence to cre- 
ate a sense of purpose that demanded extraordinary sacrifices to possess 
cultural artifacts. Ethnologists repeatedly wrote in their scholarly journals, 
private correspondence, and official reports about the need to act imme- 
diately and to save what was still salvageable. But as early as the 1870s, this 
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rhetoric also appeared in popular publications about the missions of the 
museums, and government officials as often as the scientists themselves 
harnessed this discourse to legitimate museums’ goals. Not only did Leip- 
zig’s lord mayor embrace Bastian’s cause, but officials in other cities re- 
peated his argument as well. Princess Therese von Bayern, for instance, 
championed the cause in her travel writings on Brazil. And just as she 
used the rhetoric of salvage anthropology to argue that Munich’s ethno- 
graphic museum should turn to a focus on Naturvölker, suggestions that 
Völkerkunde museums in general might limit their acquisitions to repre- 
sentative pieces were shouted down again and again by their supporters.‘ 

Yet salvage anthropology—as either persuasive argument or influential 
discourse—did not work its wonders alone. Rather, the tenets of salvage 
anthropology combined with the prestige of possession to transform ac- 
quisition from a means to an end. The ethnographic project, as envisaged 
by Bastian and his contemporaries, was not only massive but also expen- 
sive, and although the theoretical argument in favor of salvage anthro- 
pology could be convincing, ultimately someone had to pay for it. Eth- 
nologists quickly learned that the most effective way to gain support for 
their project was to offer their patrons something for their efforts, and 
their most potent currency was often the ethnographic objects them- 
selves. In exchange for monetary support, their city acquired objects with 
an internationally recognized value that was created through the authority 
of science and the fact that the most prestigious possessions are generally 
those that other people cannot have.’ This relationship, however, had far- 
reaching consequences for ethnologists and their science: it led both eth- 
nologists and their supporters to focus their most intense efforts on items 
from those areas where no collectors had been, where the artifacts, and 
the cultures that produced them, appeared to be disappearing at the most 
rapid pace, or where ethnographic objects were the most difficult to ob- 
tain. By the end of the 1870s a doctrine of scarcity emerged that fed a 
growing desire for irreplaceable artifacts among ethnologists and their 
supporters in a variety of cities and lands; it quickly led to a fierce com- 
petition on an international scale. This competition transformed almost 
immediately into a collecting frenzy that lasted well into the twentieth cen- 
tury, attracting a range of new competitors to the objects most coveted by 
the ethnologists in museums. Once this movement gained momentum, it 
became almost self-perpetuating and only increased ethnologists’ need to 
privilege acquisitions over all other concerns.° 
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The Market 


In order to pursue their ethnographic project and obtain the “greatest 
possible pooling of materials,’ the directors of ethnographic museums 
had to be able to effectively negotiate the market in material culture. They 
had to understand the value of artifacts when they came on the market, 
anticipate how that value would shift or change, convince their backers to 
support their purchases, and compete with their counterparts in both 
Germany and abroad. There are countless examples of ethnologists com- 
peting for exceptional collections during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. But perhaps the most instructive example is the con- 
tentious sale of Johann Cesar Godeflroy’s private museum in the early 
1880s. The struggle over this museum illustrates how scientific standards, 
prestige politics, and market forces combined to fashion the value of eth- 
nographic artifacts and collections. It also reveals that this value did shift 
and change, and indicates the degree to which ethnologists had to be cog- 
nizant of this process if they hoped to be effective players on the inter- 
national market of material culture. 

The Godeffroy museum contained artifacts collected in the 1860s and 
1870s by the ships’ captains and naturalists employed by the Godeflroy 
trading house in Hamburg, and it was generally recognized across Europe 
as the most complete collection of natural and man-made artifacts from 
Australia and the Pacific islands. The museum contained botanical, zoo- 
logical, and mineralogical collections, but its ethnographic section was es- 
pecially prized because it had been assembled prior to the most destruc- 
tive “europeanization”—the term ethnologists used to refer to the worst 
cultural effects of colonization and the rapid expansion in international 
trade. The “primitive” weapons and religious objects crafted out of wood, 
shell, and bone from Micronesia, the curious masks from Fiji, the idols 
from Samoa and Tonga, as well as the assorted Australian artifacts —the 
stone knives with sheaths of animal skin sewn together with human hair, 
the necklaces made of reeds and water plants, and the rings fashioned out 
of braided sea plants or carved from the shells of nuts—were without 
equal in any other museum. Ethnologists in the 1880s regarded these items 
as containing the only clues to cultural practices, indeed to an entire reli- 
gious world, that had just disappeared. The breadth of Godeffroy’s col- 
lections, their relative completeness, and ethnologists’ convictions that the 
indigenous cultures in these areas were largely “decimated” by Europeans 
in the 1880s, made the contents of his museum unique and irreplaceable.’ 

Moreover, because most of Godeffroy’s collections had been assem- 
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bled and organized by “trained naturalists,” his museum had an excellent 
reputation in the scientific community. Godeflroy’s collectors were a cos- 
mopolitan mix of individuals from an array of different backgrounds, 
who, much like Moritz Wagner, had gained an interest in exploring the 
wider world and shared some degree of scientific training and a desire to 
spend long periods of time abroad. These included people such as the 
Swiss medical doctor and naturalist Eduard Graeffe; the Polish political 
exile Johann Stanislaus Kubary; the American Andrew Garret, who left 
Vermont at the age of sixteen for a life at sea; and the now highly ac- 
claimed Amalie Dietrich, who initially supported and then quickly outdis- 
tanced her husband’s élan for natural history and became famous for her 
work among Aborigines in Australia.® These individuals all turned to 
Godeffroy as a means for traveling abroad and pursuing their own sci- 
entific (and other) interests. In exchange for free passage on his vessels as 
well as scientific instruments, weapons, and other supplies, they commit- 
ted themselves to sending him natural and man-made “objects” for his 
museum. These artifacts were meticulously cataloged by J. D. E. Schmeltz, 
the self-educated carpenter-turned-naturalist who later became director of 
the national ethnographic museum in Leiden,’ and the combination of the 
objects’ rarity and the cate given to the collection led Adolf Bastian, 
among others, to describe it as “one of the most magnificent of its kind.” 

Godeffroy put his collection up for sale when he began dissolving his 
trading house in 1879. From the moment this collection came on the mar- 
ket, a heated competition to obtain it ensued among Germany’s major 
museums.'! Letters raced back and forth between Godeffroy’s associates 
and the directors and supporters of Germany’s various museums, nego- 
tiating prices, exchanging information, and attempting to reach a consen- 
sus on the collection’s value. Bastian and the directors of several other 
sections of the Royal Museums immediately traveled to Hamburg to eval- 
uate the collections. Leipzig sent their representatives as well, and local 
scientific associations and committees in Hamburg attested to the high 
quality and singular importance of Godeffroy’s museum. !? 

Once the collection’s scientific importance was confirmed, the direc- 
tors and supporters of the various museums began private negotiations 
and public agitation to gain a competitive edge. They quietly solicited in- 
formation about their competitors’ intentions, negotiated among them- 
selves in an attempt to find compromises, turned to brokers for help while 
negotiating with Godeffroy, and tried to whip up support among mem- 
bers of their local governments. Debates about the need to possess this 
museum also broke out in local papers and nationally distributed maga- 
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zines, and as the competition became public, efforts to acquire the collec- 
tion became tied to local reputations, debates became fervent, and com- 
petitors passionately argued that “what other cities can do, we should do 
as well?! Consequently, when Godeffroy’s ethnographic collection was 
eventually sold to Leipzig in 1885, the Hamburg press erupted in con- 
demnations, local elites expressed shock and dismay, and the Senat quickly 
moved to acquire Godeffroy’s natural history collection in order to save 
face.'* At the same time, newspapers in Leipzig gleefully reprinted the 
lamentations of the Hamburg press,!> and local officials celebrated their 
city’s good fortune, while outside observers shook their heads at Leipzig’s 
coup, with the head of the German commission at the 1885 World’s Fair 
in Antwerp calling it a “laughable price.”!° 

While these events appeared emotional and frenzied, many of the de- 
cisions were, nevertheless, quite deliberate and businesslike. Bastian, for 
example, was simultaneously negotiating a number of different deals while 
bargaining with Godeffroy, and the fact that he did not acquire the Godef- 
froy collection at this time can hardly be seen as a failure. At most it was 
a calculated loss based on cost-efficiency. Despite his relatively large 
budget, Bastian was still operating with limited funds, which he sought to 
use as effectively as possible, and between 1881 and 1885, as new oppor- 
tunities opened up elsewhere, the expensive Godeffroy collection, priced 
at 300,000 Marks, lost some of its allure. Bastian had collections flowing 
in from a variety of different lands, including objects from the Pacific that 
were not represented in the Godefftoy collection.’ Most prominent among 
his concurrent acquisitions was the now-famous Jacobsen collection from 
the northwest coast of Canada and the United States, which had already 
required the formation of a special committee to raise funds for the ven- 
ture. Jacobsen’s year-and-a-half-long trip to “save” cultural traces of the 
“still untouched” coastal peoples from Vancouver to Alaska was a sensa- 
tional success and produced a collection of beautifully carved masks, stone 
and bone weapons and tools, clothing and decorations, totems, canoes, 
and even examples of dwellings, which remains unparalleled to this day. 
This collection was at least on a par with Godeffroy’s, but considerably 
cheaper. Moreover, Bastian had been purchasing doubles from the Godef- 
froy museum since the 1870s and recognized that the acquisition of the 
entire Godeffroy collection would leave him with a large number of dupli- 
cates during a period when his museum had not yet been completed and 
his storage facilities were already bursting with objects. While these fac- 
tors alone never inhibited Bastian from acquiring a collection, they nev- 
ertheless encouraged him to calculate out the exact loss-gain potential for 
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this acquisition.!® Moreover, for Bastian, who was also attempting to cen- 
tralize the efforts of German ethnographic museums, his most critical con- 
cern remained keeping the collection in Germany, where he could at least 
have access to it whenever needed. This led him to rethink the value of 
possessing this particular collection, contemplate alternatives, and even 
suggest joint purchases.!? Ultimately, Bastian appears to have let this ac- 
quisition go and turned his attentions to areas where he could get more 
for his money, indicating the degree to which the “value” of these artifacts 
hinged on the market rather than the intrinsic “worth” of the collection.”° 
Similar kinds of calculations were in the minds of Hamburg’s city fa- 
thers as well, but despite their reputations as successful businessmen, they 
lacked Bastian’s knowledge of this particular market and consequently 
they failed to retain the collection. The major factors that prevented the 
city of Hamburg from purchasing the collection were the inability of the 
Hamburg Senat to recognize the symbolic importance of such a collection 
and their preoccupation with making the best possible deal. Godefroy 
had initially argued that his collection must be placed in its own museum, 
an expense the city’s fathers were unwilling to consider, and they argued 
that the price of the collection itself was estimated as simply too high. 
Burgermeister Kirchenpauer and the Senat calculated as well, however, 
that the price would also be too high for everyone else, and they ultimately 
expected that “Dr. Godeffroy, a man swimming in money, would decide 
to donate the valuable collection to his Väaterstadt in one form or an- 
other”! While in many ways this was not an unreasonable speculation, it 
was nevertheless a critical miscalculation for Hamburg’s Senat—in terms 
of both the potential monetary investment at hand and the powerful sym- 
bolism inherent in either losing or gaining this possession. Several differ- 
ent articles appearing in Leipzig’s newspapers in 1882 foretold the future. 
One argued that “the sacrifice, that one makes at this moment will bear 
ten times the fruit.’ Another argued that the collection’s “value will grow 
from year to year, but even now it will be a precious, irreplaceable treasure 
for visitors.” A third author noted that the failure to acquire this collection 
would be a “blow . . . , that could never be made good again.” In each 
case these predictions came true—and all to Hamburg’s disadvantage. 
Immediately after this collection was sold to Leipzig, Hamburg’s city 
fathers began to recognize their mistake. The topic quickly became public 
as local papers ran articles denouncing the city’s failure to act. One author 
wrote that he and other Hamburgers “could not believe,” that “the Bür- 
gerschaft would have refused demands in this direction,’ and he vehemently 
complained that “many in the nation’s interior will again violently criticize 
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Hamburgs artistic appreciation and, as it appears to us, with good rea- 
son?” Moreover, their miscalculation was not forgotten with time but re- 
turned to haunt them again and again. During the controversy surround- 
ing the publication of Kristian Bahnson’s article in 1887, critics held up 
the loss of the Godeffroy collection as the “shining example” of the city’s 
inability to recognize the potential and importance of science.” This sore 
spot also became an effective tool of persuasion, which Georg Thilenius, 
director of the Hamburg museum after 1904, later turned to his advan- 
tage when arguing for a radical increase in acquisitions and the support of 
a major expedition. During his discussion of the ever-rising prices of eth- 
nographic objects in a budget proposal in 1905, for example, Thilenius re- 
minded the Senat that the value of the artifacts in the Godeflroy collection 
had indeed increased by ten, and in some cases, as much as twenty times.” 
And in proposals for his 1908 South Seas expedition, he repeatedly 
stressed that he was offering the Senat a chance to make up this old loss of 
face and “to win back the place held by the Museum Godeffroy in Ham- 


burg a generation ago.” 


Thilenius’s assertion clearly struck a chord with 
the city fathers. As Senator Werner von Melle noted in his reflection on 
why he favored this particular expedition, “the chance to make amends 
for an old wound,’ or what he later referred to as a “colossal failure,” ap- 
peared to him, “in the interest of Hamburg’s intellectual [gezstigen] reputa- 
tion, to be especially desirable,’ 

As Hamburg’ city fathers eventually realized, creating a significant eth- 
nographic museum meant being able to successfully negotiate the market- 
place in which the material culture of other peoples was eagerly collected, 
traded, bought, and sold. It meant being able to bargain and contend with 
other museums, as well as an array of other competitors ranging from 
private collectors and dealers, to young scientists, missionaries, and ad- 
ventuters, all of whom became more numerous as the collecting frenzy at 
the end of the nineteenth century picked up momentum and spread. The 
motives of these different players were varied, yet in each case they worked 
through a common currency of exchange, an understanding of the value 
of these artifacts, which they themselves helped to fashion on the inter- 
national market of material culture. Negotiating these values was often 
difficult, but as Thilenius eventually made clear to the Hamburg Senat, if 
they were going to be players, then they were going to have to learn to play 
the game. 
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Commodity Networking 


As an international market in material culture took shape in the wake of 
rising competition, museums emerged as the largest and most influential 
consumers. Their directors and supporters participated in fashioning the 
emerging markets of exchange, through either their ongoing negotiations 
with the owners of existing collections or their organization, support, and 
direct participation in expeditions and other collecting ventures. In order 
to optimize their resources, they developed strategies to negotiate this 
market and compete most effectively with private collectors, dealers, and 
other museums. World’ fairs soon began functioning as centers of distri- 
bution—sites for procurement as much as places for display or intellec- 
tual exchange—and networks of shifting alliances between an array of 
players quickly took shape. These networks, strategies, and alliances be- 
came increasingly important for successful acquisitions as the market and 
number of competitors grew. Successfully navigating this market required 
directors to know theit competitors and have a keen understanding of 
how to do business with both rivals and friends. Once the museums be- 
came well established, they gained a certain legitimacy through the size of 
their collections as well as their connections to science, which in turn com- 
pounded their advantages over smaller competitors. From this powerful 
position, the directors of successful museums often attempted to control 
the market and dictate the value of the ethnographic commodities being 
exchanged. 

International and colonial exhibitions were natural meeting points for 
people interested in ethnology as either a rigorous intellectual endeavor or 
an occasional vocation. A number of scholars have focused on the im- 
portance of nineteenth-century exhibitions and posited a series of useful 
arguments about the ways in which ethnographic exhibits at these fairs 
could function to promote ideas of racial superiority and heighten local, 
national, and class identities.” But in addition to being sites of display, 
these fairs were also critical sites of material exchange. Museum directors 
and their assistants commonly visited such exhibitions, often traveling at 
considerable expense to exchange ideas, review the latest activities of their 
counterparts, and ferret out new acquisitions. Museums of all sizes took 
advantage of these meetings, and during the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century several German ethnographic museums gained some of 
their most significant collections through exhibitions. The Völkerkunde 
museum in Leipzig, for example, acquired large collections at the 1874 
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World’s Fair in Vienna, the 1883 International Colonial and Export Exhi- 
bition in Amsterdam, and the 1900 World’s Fair in Paris.” 

Acquiting collections through such exhibitions was particularly attrac- 
tive. Not only were they already assembled, the collections were generally 
of high quality and usually quite cheap. Representatives appointed by dif- 
ferent nations to organize their states’ various exhibits were a major 
source of these transactions, because they often had no personal stake in 
the collections. But sometimes these artifacts also came from other mu- 
seums, which had displayed collections of duplicates and preferred to 
avoid the costs of shipping them back to their institutions. During the 
1874 exhibition in Vienna, for example, Hermann Obst was able to gain 
donations for his recently founded institution from both kinds of sources, 
including the Royal Museums in Berlin, the Association for Anthropol- 
ogy and Ethnology in Moscow, the ethnographic museum in Leiden, the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.C., in addition to collections 
from a number of national consuls.*° The directors of the larger muse- 
ums took advantage of these opportunities as well. Bastian and his rep- 
resentatives, for instance, were particularly well known for trawling the ex- 
hibitions throughout the world, convincing various parties to donate their 
collections to the Berlin museum or setting up arrangements to purchase 
collections they could not otherwise obtain. As the kaiser was informed 
with regard to Eduard Seler’s visit to the St. Louis World’s Fair, Seler not 
only attended it for his own education but also to “make valuable acqui- 
sitions for the Museum für Völkerkunde” as well as to “form influential 
connections”?! 

However, one had to be quick to pick up the best deals. Such a large 
number of representatives from different museums generally led to com- 
petition over the collections available for donation or offered up for sale. 
As the Deutsches Committee at the 1885 World’s Fair in Antwerp ex- 
plained to Obst in response to his request for information, despite their 
general willingness to assist him, they were “unable to send him good 
news,” because a representative of the Museum für Völkerkunde in Berlin 
had been to the fair “a few days earlier and had acquired practically every- 
thing that was of any interest through either purchase or trade.”?? Al- 
though Obst had snatched up a Sumatran collection from under Bastian’s 
nose during an exhibition in Amsterdam two years before, he had not 
moved fast enough on this occasion.” 

Similarly, one had to be savvy to make these arrangements work. As the 
well-known collector Adrian Jacobsen reported from the 1893 Chicago 
World’s Fair, even established ethnologists and old acquaintances could be 
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found waiting in the wings, hoping to snap up collections from partici- 
pants for only a fraction of their market value. Jacobsen, for example, ar- 
rived in Chicago in charge of collections belonging to Karl Hagenbeck 
and the trading firm Umlauff, as well as artifacts from his second trip to 
the northwest coast of America. From the beginning he had hoped to 
turn a profit by selling these collections at the fair, and he was initially 
pleased that they drew considerable attention from a number of ethnol- 
ogists. Yet while many were interested in learning about his collections, 
none of the ethnologists wanted to purchase them until after the fair had 
ended. According to Jacobsen, Franz Boas and the director of the fair, 
Frederic E. Putnam, waited calmly until Jacobsen and the owners of sim- 
ilar collections began preparing to leave—and became desperate for 
funds — before making him and others extremely low offers for their col- 
lections. Although Jacobsen and Boas had known each other since Boas’s 
earliest years at the Museum für Völkerkunde in Berlin, Boas had no 
qualms about offering to purchase Jacobsen’s collection for only a quar- 
ter of its estimated value. Jacobsen was incensed and wanted to refuse the 
offer. Yet, much to his chagrin, his associates felt obliged to accept it, 
rather than pay the costs of returning the collections to Europe, where it 
would take an indeterminate amount of time to sell them. Boas and Put- 
nam simply out-maneuvered Jacobsen and the others, and thus the “Yan- 
kees,” as Jacobsen called them, gained a “brilliant collection for a pit- 
tance”* The collections acquired here by Boas and Putnam became the 
basis of the Chicago Field Museum. 

Negotiating for collections at international exhibitions in either Europe 
or the United States could lead to “brilliant” acquisitions, but most eth- 
nologists preferred to get their collections directly from their places of 
origin. Thus in addition to taking part in the “ethnographic trade-shows” 
at world’s fairs, the directors of German museums spent considerable 
time creating worldwide networks of communication that helped them 
gather both artifacts and information. Berlin was understandably in the 
best position for networking, because even before the beginning of Ger- 
man colonialism in 1884, Berlin’s ethnologists were able to draw on the 
nation’s diplomatic corps and military vessels to help solicit aid from 
Germans in foreign lands. They were also able to use the German foreign 
office to coordinate their searches and collect information. In 1881, for 
example, Richard Schöne, director of the Royal Museums, wrote to the 
Prussian Cultural Ministry asking them to contact “the ambassadors, en- 
voys, resident ministers, and general consuls,’ and update them on the 
museum’s needs. He noted that a previous circular from 1870 had been 
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very productive, and that these connections had been critical to the mu- 
seum’s initial success. He argued, however, that conditions had changed 
considerably in the last decade and asked that a new circular be sent out to 
German officials. He also asked that in addition to information about ar- 
tifacts produced by indigenous populations, officials be instructed to send 
the museum information about existing collections, copies of catalogs, 
yearly reports, or other pertinent publications from ethnographic institu- 
tions or associations, and to immediately inform Berlin when any govern- 
mental or private expeditions were undertaken in their areas. Moreover, 
this circular was not only distributed to faraway places such as Peking, 
Lima, Santiago, and Yokohama, but also to the capital cities of western 
nations, such as Paris, Lisbon, Madrid, and Washington. The ethnologists 
in Berlin wanted to be informed of everyone’s actions.” 

The directors of Germany’s other museums did their best to tap into 
official structures as well. Hermann Obst in Leipzig was particularly good 
at targeting German officials and soliciting their support for his museum. 
In 1879, he launched a campaign to try to harness Germany’s official in- 
ternational connections. He distributed reports on his museum to 100 
German consulates throughout the world, which included descriptions of 
the museum’s purpose as well as instructions about how one could join in 
their international endeavor by becoming a member of this association. 
In addition, he sent personal letters to thirty-two of these consuls, asking 
them to become Bevollmächtigte (official representatives) of the museum. 
He also targeted ships’ captains and officers scheduled to travel to the 
Americas, the Far East, Australia, and other potentially rich ports of call.” 
These efforts were quite successful and usually resulted in officials either 
accepting the position or recommending that one of their associates be 
given the task.” 

In searching out potential contacts Obst never limited his efforts to ei- 
ther Germans or governmental employees. He cast his net wide and sought 
assistance from a variety of people, associations, and institutions in a num- 
ber of different lands. The campaign began almost from the moment the 
Leipzig museum was founded. He asked similar institutions for donations 
of artifacts, especially for duplicates from others’ collections, and initiated 
exchanges of yearly reports, catalogs, and other publications. The efforts 
of Obst and his associates were exhaustive. They contacted large institu- 
tions such as the major ethnographic museums in Berlin, London, and the 
United States, as well as smaller, locally oriented institutes such as the 
Verein für Naturkunde in Fulda and the Davenport Academy of Natural 
Sciences in Iowa. Moreover, they persistently continued these efforts dur- 
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ing the nineteenth century, sometimes losing touch with a few associa- 
tions, but generally increasing their number of contacts each year.** These 
tactics did not always pay off, and occasionally the bombardment of let- 
ters from the Leipzig museum could even become overwhelming or an- 
noying, leading an assistant at the Smithsonian to write in the margins of 
one letter: “Dr. Obst wants more specimens. He is the King of Beg- 
gars.’*? Nevertheless, despite the occasional upset, networking was critical 
to Leipzig’s successful acquisitions. 

A common sentiment or feeling of brotherhood among nineteenth- 
century scientists also played a crucial role in facilitating Leipzig’s tactics. 
The cosmopolitan nature of their efforts attracted an array of naturalists 
and explorers who exhibited an unbridled willingness to take part in this 
self-proclaimed international endeavor, and often went out of their way to 
be helpful. The well-known German explorer Georg Schweinfurth is a 
good example. He was born in Riga in 1836 to a German businessman 
and the daughter of a local handworker. He began studying natural sci- 
ences at the university in Heidelberg in 1857, went to the University of 
Berlin for two years in 1860, and deposited his doctoral thesis in Heidel- 
berg in 1862. The study was based on collections of African plants from 
two different German expeditions. He eagerly consumed the travel liter- 
ature produced by the array of African explorers during these years, closely 
followed the first German expedition into inner Africa, and already in 
1863, set off on a three-year African venture of his own. In 1868, spon- 
sored by the Humboldt-Stiftung der Akademie der Wissenschaften, he 
embarked on a second expedition into “the Heart of Africa,’ after which 
he produced the two-volume travel report that made him famous as the 
“discoverer” of pygmies, cannibals, and the Uelle River, a tributary of the 
Congo.” 

While living in Cairo and helping to build up the Société Khedivale de 
Geographie, Schweinfurth was contacted by Obst in 1877 and asked to 
join their association and help them secure collections for their museum. 
Schweinfurth greeted the chance with enthusiasm and vigor. He wrote 
that immediately upon being appointed a Bevollmächtigte of the Leipzig 
museum, he had taken it on himself “to turn to the Germans of this land 
with a request for collections,’ and to create a circular that explained the 
importance of the project for science, including a list of the wide variety 
of human products that could be sent to Leipzig, and argued that every 
house in Cairo was sure to have “one thing or another . . . that would be 
a welcome contribution to the Leipzig museum.”*! It was precisely this 
sort of ebullient commitment from individuals who were easily caught up 
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in their cosmopolitan project that allowed Obst to build his networks and 
rival Berlin. 

A desire to contribute to a “greater scientific project” also led a signif- 
icant number of Germans and non-Germans to go to great eflorts to sup- 
port a museum they had never visited and would probably never see. Her- 
mann Herrings, for example, a well-known collector living in the Dutch 
colonial areas around Sumatra, agreed during the 1883 Colonial Exhibi- 
tion in Amsterdam to give Leipzig a “unique” collection from the “un- 
known Batas” valued at 14,000 Marks, despite the fact that he had never 
visited the museum. Similarly, another potential supporter, Gerhard Rohlfs, 
exclaimed in his letter from Zanzibar after being contacted by Obst: 
“How unfortunate! I have never been in the halls of your museum,” but 
he was nevertheless delighted that Leipzig had contacted him; and he 
wrote that he considered it a “tremendous honor... , to be counted 
among the Bevollmächtigte of the Museum für Völkerkunde”? Moreover, 
the great distance between Leipzig and many of the individuals who be- 
came members of the ethnographic association did not prevent new 
Bevollmachtigte, such as the collector Paul Eugen Wolff in Australia, from 
quickly referring to it as “our Society” and “our museum.” Writing from 
New Zealand in 1891, W. B. Andrews summed up many of the sentiments 
shared by these men in both his actions and words. Although he noted 
that the college where he was teaching had its own museum and that 
Maori items were increasingly difficult to obtain, he assured Obst, “T shall 
always be glad to do anything to help my brother scientists,’ and immedi- 
ately began contacting friends and associates about collections from the 
area and sorting out duplicates from his museum.“ The feeling of joint 
purpose was in some cases extraordinary. 

Yet perhaps even more important for the success of Leipzig’s net- 
working than the scientific enthusiasm of the museum’s contacts was the 
prestige—treal or imagined—associated with supporting the museum. 
From the beginning, Obst and his associates set out to create a reputation 
for their museum and use this reputation as a means for gaining support.” 
The more supporters they attracted, and the more important they were, 
the easier it became to perpetuate this process. Leipzig’s earliest letters to 
the Smithsonian, for example, not only offered its director membership in 
Leipzig’s ethnographic association and explained the importance of 
Leipzig’s institution as one which had “the best prospect for... becoming 
truly cosmopolitan,” but also showed its importance by noting that it had al- 
ready received “promises of assistance from East India, China, Japan, 
Australia, Africa, etc.’ and that the administration of the Royal Museums 
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in Berlin “has ordered the transfer of all the duplicates of the Royal Eth- 
nological collections” to their museum in Leipzig— an effort they termed 
“a gift of the highest value in itself, and one that may induce followers?”4° 
Such letters consistently received positive reactions and often brought 
new collections to Leipzig, but the key to Obst’s prestige industry was ac- 
tually his ability to solicit the support of influential individuals. Obst’s suc- 
cess in obtaining the king of Saxony’s backing prompted many Saxons to 
support the museum, and his ability to convince several foreign monarchs 
to accept the status of “protector” allowed him to attract even more pow- 
erful patrons.*’ In return for their support, these men received one of a 
series of titles and their names were listed accordingly in the yearly reports 
under “Representatives,” “Honorary Members,” “Sponsors,” and “Pa- 
trons.’48 As was immediately made clear to Herrings, Rohlfs, Wolff, and 
many others, any German or non-German could find himself listed along- 
side these famous men in exchange for collections or other assistance. 

Through the museum’s association with well-known scientific institu- 
tions and prominent individuals, Obst and his colleagues essentially cre- 
ated a reputation network that extended around the world. Some of his 
contacts contributed to this network simply by joining, while many others 
took an active hand in exchanging prestige for money or collections. 
Wolff, for example, understood Obst’s methods quite well. He made a 
point of inviting prominent individuals in Australia to join the Leipzig 
ethnographic association, including W. J. Clarke, whom he termed a “lead- 
ing millionaire” who could probably be convinced to give “a certain sum 
towards the construction of a respectable building for our Museum at 
Leipzig,’ Wolff also advised Obst about how they could make this happen: 
“the thing can easily be worked, provided an Orden [decoration] from the 
court of Saxony be placed in his way, more so as Lady Clarke is very am- 
bitious, the latter procedure would certainly lead to something good.” 
Wolff was also quite calculating about whom he approached, noting “that 
it is not advisable to name members in the colonies not holding a position 
or being scientific men, as otherwise distinguished men such as the gov- 
ernor, Sit W. Clarke and others would not appreciate the honor of mem- 
bership.”* Yet most of Obst’s contacts did appreciate this honor, as a let- 
ter from the vice-consulate in Chile in 1893 illustrates: “Confirming the 
receipt of your honorable lines from the first of this month, I thank you 
kindly for the friendly delivery of a second copy of the document, which 
I have placed under glass in my private office.” 

The effectiveness of Obst’s methods did not escape Bastian and the di- 
rectors of other German museums, nor were these methods limited to 
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Obst and Leipzig.” Bastian made establishing these connections a prior- 
ity and often argued, as he did in an 1881 report on the state of the mu- 
seum, that “the first task lies in the need to win through correspondence 
supporters in the different areas of the globe, who are prepared to use 
their general knowledge of their local areas to make acquisitions in ac- 
cordance to instructions sent to them”? He and his assistants had quickly 
moved beyond any dependence on governmental networks and, like Obst, 
they were also predisposed to give out honors and medals in exchange for 
collections or assistance— especially when they thought that an individual 
could be of further assistance. Following the donation of a Peruvian col- 
lection valued at 6,000 Marks, for example, the governmental “master 
builder” Plock was nominated for a Königliche Kronenordnen 4. Klasse. 
The reasoning was made quite clear: “As technical director of the trains 
he has extensive and influential connections in South America and would 
easily be in the position to further enrich the collection. Based on the cur- 
rent evidence, the General Administration also has no doubt that he will 
exert himself in this sense. They would, however, wish, by granting him 
an award, to obligate him to the museum and tie him that much closer to 
its interests.’” Similarly, after returning from one of his own collecting 
ventures in 1880, Bastian quickly had a long list of names forwarded to 
the Königlichen Direktor of the Münz-Kabinett, asking for official letters of 
thanks and decorations for people who had assisted him.* In fact, Berlin’s 
networking was so widespread that it was not at all uncommon for Obst 
(or the director of another German museum) to receive replies from po- 
tentially good contacts stating that they would have been quite willing to 
assist him, but that they were already working with the Berlin museum. 
By the time Thilenius took over the Hamburg museum in 1904, these 
methods had become a common and recognized practice, and building 
networks became a director’s main priority. Consequently, Thilenius im- 
mediately insisted in an early report to the Senat that he and members of 
his staff be given leave to attend conferences, visit expositions, and travel 
to look through other museums. He stressed that “the first priority” was 
to build up and maintain “personal relationships” between himself and 
“the directors of other museums,” and noted that they not only needed to 
maintain “inquiries and answers addressed to dealers but also the ongoing 
communication with other museums,’ as well as a wide “correspondence 
with authors of scientific articles and essays” both of which would enable 
them to gain new representatives and even “small collections.” Thus he 
insisted, almost immediately after arriving at the museum, that he needed 
a typewriter, copy press, and secretarial help so that he could efficiently 
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produce multiple copies of letters and keep up with this ongoing ex- 
change of communications.’ He also immediately posited a method of 
harnessing local merchants’ worldwide connections for acquisitions,” and 
he even accepted the position as general secretary of the German An- 
thropological Society because he believed that he could obtain “useful 
connections for the museum, which otherwise would have required much 
more effort to achieve.” 

As central organizational points in these networks, directors of Ger- 
man museums soon began acting as both distributors and consumers on 
the international market of material culture. In some cases museums 
functioned as distribution centers, helping to parcel out goods to other 
museums. In 1898, for example, after Felix von Luschan, head of the 
African section of the Berlin museum, had purchased large quantities of 
Benin artifacts in the wake of the 1897 British “punitive expedition,’ he 
began organizing and distributing Benin collections to other museums. 
He put together a “series” for George A. Dorsey in Chicago, who— 
although he had never met Luschan— was expected to purchase them 
sight unseen, as well as for several German museums, such as Graf von 
Linden’s museum in Stuttgart.* In other cases, museums functioned more 
like large trading houses, buying collections that contained a high number 
of duplicates, and then either selling the duplicates for profit or trading 
them for other collections.” As Karl Weule made clear while lamenting 
the special arrangement between the New Guinea Company and the Mu- 
seum für Völkerkunde in Berlin, Berlin’s ethnologists “most likely pur- 
chase everything, in order to sell [the pieces they do not actually want] 
later,’ and in this way make the most of their resources.” If a museum 
could gain control over a unique collection or monopolize a part of the 
market, then they could use this as bargaining power in further transac- 
tions. Moreover, such monopolies limited what other museums could 
possess, they manufactured scarcity, and they gave the possessors some 
control over the artifacts’ value and encouraged the directors of other 
museums to create monopolies of their own. 

As major consumers and distributors, the directors of ethnographic 
museums held privileged positions from which to do business, and in 
some instances this allowed them to circumvent normal trading, arrange 
to keep collections off the market, or control the bids made for particular 
collections. In 1904, for example, while Luschan was engaged in trying to 
secure a collection from the ethnologist Leo Frobenius, he used his posi- 
tion to make secret arrangements with his main competition, the private 
dealer Heinrich Umlauff, so that bidding would be reduced to a minimum 
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and he could secure the collection from Frobenius at the lowest possible 
price. In other instances museums’ positions simply gave them a tremen- 
dous advantage over collectors or dealers. As Bastian once explained to 
Obst regarding a collection from the traveler H. Ribbe: “In general, the 
decisive factor in purchasing [a collection] remains, not the price that the 
owner demands, but rather that, which the museum can pay. . . 2’ Because 
unless there is avid competition for a particular collection, Bastian argued, 
an owner’s demands could be easily refused, and given the limited buyers 
to whom the owner could turn, the owner would quickly realize, “if not 
immediately then in any case soon afterwards ... during calm contempla- 
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tion,” that he “will have to accept a rational offer.’*! In this case Bastian 
was tight. Ribbe replied to Obst that the offer he had been made was 
much too low, criticized how German museums did business, and ex- 
claimed that it was “no wonder” that so many German collectors were 
“forced” to sell their collections to foreign museums, since “a German 
operation is never supported [his emphasis].’ Despite these protests, how- 
ever, Ribbe was compelled to do business with the museum and contin- 
ued to sell them collections for years. The power of being one of the only 
customers able to purchase a large collection was thus immense, and in 
some cases allowed museum directors simply to dictate value and name 
their price. 

The directors of museums often applied their entrepreneurial methods 
to friends as well—and sometimes in a rather brutal manner. In 1899, for 
example, Oscar Mengelbier, a Bevollmächtigte of the Leipzig museum since 
January 1898, began dealings with Obst over a collection of silver artifacts 
he had acquired while in Chile. As was often the custom, the collection 
had been sent to Leipzig for inspection, and Obst began looking for a pa- 
tron who would be willing to purchase it for the museum. Mengelbier, 
however, had made the mistake of confiding in Obst that he was forced 
to sell his collection because he had been in Spain “as the big stock mar- 
ket crash hit Berlin,” had lost vast sums of money, and was now desperate 
for cash. Consequently, Obst stopped actively looking for a patron shortly 
after the collection was in his possession and began waiting for Mengel- 
bier’s desperation to increase. However in this case Obst overplayed his 
hand. Mengelbier had initially offered to sell the collection for 20,000 
Marks. Soon afterwards, however, he explained that although the collec- 
tion had cost him between 8,000 and 12,000 Marks, and the freight from 
Chile another 1,000 Marks, he was in such a dire need of funds that he 
would accept 15,000 Marks if they were unable to pay the full twenty. A 
short time later he reduced his price further to 10,000 Marks.°* Despite 
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the fact that he had already commissioned a set of cabinets for the col- 
lection for the price of 1,300 Marks, Obst told Mengelbier that he was 
only able to offer him 5,000 Marks for the whole collection or pay him the 
value of the silver. Mengelbier was incensed. He asked for his collection 
to be returned, was further enraged when he was charged for postage, and 
berated the museum for their actions. He noted that “the price was well- 
known to you from the beginning,’ reminded them that they had taken it 
into their museum ostensibly to help him find a buyer who would then 
donate the collection to the museum, and wrote that their offer of 5,000 
Marks was “a direct insult to which I will give you no answer.” After de- 
claring that “before I will sell the collection for a single Pfennig under 10,000 
Marks, Pll burn it [his emphasis], he exclaimed: “As to your offer to pay 
the Schmeltzwerth [price for the melted-down silver] for the silver items, I 
decline to answer, because it seems every bit as ridiculous to me as your 
last offer of 5,000 Marks. Any Jew would pay me the Schmeltzwerth for the 
silver. When you say that you would not have profited through this col- 
lection, that may well be. Until now I have always regarded museums as 
scientific institutions and not as businesses that are out for profit’ Un- 
fortunately for Mengelbier, regarding museums as scientific institutions 
rather than businesses was his mistake. As Obst and the directors of other 
successful ethnographic museums had long since realized, on the interna- 
tional market of material culture, museums were not simply scientific in- 
stitutions. They were major consumers and distributors of scientific goods, 
directed by ambitious entrepreneurs attempting an immense task with 
limited funds, pressed to keep one step ahead of the competition, com- 
mitted to making and breaking connections as they served them, domi- 
nating exchanges, and excelling in their trade. Nevertheless, despite the 
powerful bargaining positions museums often obtained, their directors 
were never able to gain complete control of the market. The value of eth- 
nographic objects was too mutable for that. 


Value 


None of the objects collected by ethnologists or purchased for their mu- 
seums had absolute value. The value of each artifact was, like most com- 
modities, protean in nature, shifting from one context to the next. More- 
over, an artifact’s value was never singular; it was made up of scientific, 
aesthetic, economic, and other factors that combined to render its ulti- 
mate value within each particular context. As the earlier discussions of the 
Godeffroy collection and other acquisitions have made clear, the market 
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value of ethnographic artifacts often influenced scientist’s attitudes to- 
ward particular objects and collections and clearly had a significant impact 
on what and how they collected.° At the same time, however, just as the 
monetary value of an object can influence its importance for scientists, so 
too can the aesthetic quality of an object influence its economic or scien- 
tific worth, or the scientific importance of a collection its economic value. 
Consequently, ethnologists’ scientific desires could never be insulated 
from the marketplace or the interests of other, nonscientific collectors. 

In the nineteenth-century world of ethnographic collecting, scientific 
interests, aesthetics, and the marketplace were tightly intertwined. As the 
historian Douglas Cole has noted with regard to the Jacobsen collection 
from the northwest coast of America, “nearly everything of ethnological 
interest on the coast, from large sculptures to small charms, from finely 
crafted masks to fishhooks and arrows, was ornamented in some way. This 
feature made Northwest Coast material showy and desirable”; thus the 
aesthetic quality of the artifacts enhanced and perhaps even ensured their 
high scientific and material value.®’ At the same time, the economic value 
of an ethnographic collection was often dependent on the decisions and 
attitudes of scientific authorities, which greatly affected how traders such 
as Heinrich Umlauff treated his collections and delimited the prices he 
could demand. It was precisely for this reason, for example, that although 
Umlauffs firm was primarily a trading house rather than a scientific insti- 
tution, collections were “preferably not broken apart, rather only taken in 
[or sold] as a unit, because well documented pieces naturally increased 
their [the entire collections] value”® — “value,” in this case, being sci- 
entifically defined and economically realizable. 

The exact relationship between economics, aesthetics, and science for 
the creation of an object’s value, however, is difficult to identify or gener- 
alize, because value as such is fundamentally situational. Even within the 
context of particular transactions, estimations of artifacts’ worth will often 
conflict. Therefore, the multiple determinants contributing to any partic- 
ular estimation of value must be carefully weighed, and scholars cannot 
afford to forget additional factors such as the prestige a collection may 
have because of its association with a particular person,” or the personal 
attachment an individual or group may have to a given object. The point 
to bear in mind, however, is essentially that the aesthetic, economic, and 
scientific value of artifacts are neither mutually exclusive nor interde- 
pendent. They are potentially interdependent; they have the ability to 
influence each other, and that is what allows us to locate the market’s im- 
pact on ethnologists’ attitudes toward specific collections and to show 
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how it influenced the kinds of collections that entered German museums. 

The shifting value of ethnographic artifacts allow us to trace these 
“things-in-motion,” to use their “social lives” to analyze the transactions 
and attitudes around the distribution of artifacts. In this way we can un- 
veil the central impulses and motives guiding and determining the collec- 
tion process at the turn of the century, as well as the essential human con- 
texts in which they took place. The reactions of ethnologists and others to 
the arrival of the Benin bronzes and ivory carvings on the international 
market of material culture in the late 1890s provides perhaps the best il- 
lustration of the protean and contextual nature of the value of ethno- 
graphic artifacts and the ways in which their scientific, aesthetic, and eco- 
nomic values were so closely intertwined. But these transactions and the 
fluctuating worth of the independent pieces also throw light on ethnolo- 
gists’ own needs and desires and illustrate the extent to which the posses- 
sion of any given artifact or collection could only provide them with a 
fleeting sense of satisfaction. 

The arrival of the Benin artifacts on the international market of mate- 
rial culture began with a whisper, grew quickly into a roar, and then after 
a time, died down to a murmur. Benin artifacts made their appearance in 
Europe following Britain’s brutal “punitive expedition” to Benin city in 
February 1897. More than 2,400 artworks were removed from the city— 
many pieces literally ripped with bayonets from the palace walls—by 
members of the British forces,’! and a vast number of these artifacts 
eventually found their way into German museums through British ivory 
merchants and dealers in antiquities.” The Benin artifacts were truly one 
of a kind. The British returned with large, intricately carved ivory tusks 
that portrayed animals, warriors, the royal court, and many other scenes in 
careful detail, which were of a much higher quality than anything ethnol- 
ogists had seen from this part of Africa before. They also seized an array 
of bronze castings: plaques in which individuals such as musicians, priests, 
royalty, warriors, and even European soldiers stood out in stark relief, al- 
ters decorated with an array of figures; bells that were carefully detailed, 
and large snakes’ heads, roosters, and leopards were perhaps the most no- 
table (Figs. 2, 3, 4). Moreover, the bronze castings, many of which had 
been created during the sixteenth century, were later designated as far su- 
perior in craftsmanship to anything made in Europe at that time. This re- 
alization effectively threw a wrench into evolutionary theories, and caused 
varying degrees of consternation or enthusiasm among European and 
American ethnologists.” For the British government, however, the Benin 
“treasures” were war booty rather than invaluable artifacts, and upon their 
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FIGURE 2. Benin bronze casting. More than 2,400 artworks were seized from Benin 
by British troops in 1897. The main staircase to the British Museum is still adorned 
with a collection of such castings; the majority, however, made their way to Ger- 
many. The themes on the bronze plaques varied widely, including scenes with mu- 
sicians, priests, royalty, warriors, animals, and Europeans. This particular casting 
portrays a warrior, his three companions, and in the top corners, two Europeans 
drinking. Many of these plaques were damaged when British soldiers used their bay- 
onets to tear them from the palace walls. (From Felix von Luschan, Die Altertümer 
von Benin) 


FIGURE 3. Benin bronze casting. Bronze memorial heads of royalty, such as this 
one, also became common fixtures in European and American museums. The 
bronzes were praised by Europeans for the high quality of the workmanship, which 
many argued (some with surprise) surpassed anything produced in Europe at the 
time. (From Felix von Luschan, Die Altertümer von Benin) 
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FIGURE 4. Benin bronze casting. In addition to the plaques and memorial heads, 
the museums assembled “sets” of bronze figures, altars, bells, and animals, espe- 
cially snake heads, roosters, and leopards. This particular piece portrays a king hold- 
ing a scepter and a stone axe, with two kneeling companions, two leopards, and two 
decapitated men at the base. (From Felix von Luschan, Die Altertümer von Benin) 


arrival in Britain they were treated as such— with the consequence that 
they moved quickly from the soldiers’ hands to the merchants and dealers’ 
warehouses and then onto the open market.” 

These artifacts’ initial value would be difficult to determine precisely, 
but it is perhaps best illustrated by the fact that the British government 
sold off a number of the bronzes with no second thoughts in order to 
help finance the new African protectorate, and many of the carved ivory 
tusks which later caused such a commotion among ethnologists were ini- 
tially slated to be sold for little more than the price of the ivory (Fig, 5).”° 
The British attitude toward these artifacts left German ethnologists some- 
what baffled, since they regarded the Benin objects as incredibly impor- 
tant on several different levels. Hans Meyer, head of a large publishing 
house in Leipzig and well-know patron of German ethnology, for exam- 
ple, wrote to Felix von Luschan with regard to some Benin items he had 
just managed to acquire: “It is actually a riddle to me, that the English let 
such things go. Either they have too many of them already or they have 
no idea what these things mean for ethnology, cultural history, and art his- 
tory.’ Nevertheless he was exceedingly pleased. As Meyer also noted: 
“whatever the case may be, the main thing remains, that we have these 
magnificent specimens.” Luschan and Meyer—immetsed in the ethno- 
graphic project and avidly collecting for years —immediately recognized 
the potential of these objects even if the British did not. 

As ethnologists on the continent became aware of what the British had 
acquired, the Benin artifacts quickly became a sensation. For many it was 
simply unbelievable that such a huge quantity of extremely high-quality 
African artworks could suddenly appear. It was as if the gates of Eldo- 
rado had been opened. This enthusiasm is captured, for example, in a let- 
ter written by Luschan in July 1897 to Assistant Director Albert Grün- 
wedel at the Museum für Völkerkunde in Berlin. Luschan wrote excitedly 
that he had just received a curious visit from a representative of a local 
ivory firm who informed him “that in the second week of August in Lon- 
don supposedly 600 (six hundred!!!) Zentner [600,000 kilograms] of ivory 
will be brought to auction, which the English seized in Benin, all of which 
consists of huge tusks covered with ancient engravings and carvings of 
men, riders, animals, etc. etc.’ Full of enthusiasm but also somewhat taken 
aback, he explained that he had shown the representative a photograph of 
one of the large ivory tusks currently in the museum’ possession, “which 
is not to be sneered at,’ and was immediately told that the majority of the 
tusks were “bigger than our biggest tusk (Umlauff 3,000 Marks) but carved 


in the same manner as out most expensive goblet.’ In amazement he 
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FIGURE 5. Ivory tusks from Benin. German ethnologists were astounded by the in- 
tricately carved ivory tusks that came on the market following the British punitive 
expedition of 1897. Equally surprising to them was that initially these tusks were 
slated to be sold for the weight of the ivory. Once at auction, however, prices shot 
up rapidly; a tournament of bidding ensued. (From Felix von Luschan, Die Al- 


tertümer von Benin) 


noted that the items must be “of almost immeasurable worth,” but that 
even “the largest of the tusks would only cost 6060-1000 Marks.’ Some- 
what disoriented by the shocking revelation but equally determined to 
gain possession of part of this “treasure,” he stated resolutely: “What 
should happen now? In my opinion we must acquire as many of these 
tusks as possible at a// costs—if they really are as outstanding, as they ap- 
pear to be [his emphasis],” and he recommended they solicit the wealthy 
geographer Hans Meyer’s support in this effort.” Grünwedel immediately 
approved Luschan’s proposal. Meyer responded to his inquiries by deem- 
ing his report “certainly a colossal story, even if only half of it is true,” 
and Luschan’s expectations were quickly confirmed.” After seeing a pho- 
tograph of some of the tusks being placed on sale, Luschan immediately 
wrote back to Meyer that they “exceeded” his “highest expectations.” 
Once ethnologists on the continent realized what was taking place, they 
threw immense energy into staking their claims. A virtual flood of letters 
whipped back and forth across their networks soliciting information from 
the traders and auction houses offering Benin artifacts for sale, and secur- 
ing promises of monetary support from their governmental and private 
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patrons. Luschan, among others, quickly left for the first auction in Lon- 
don.® Dealings began small, and Luschan initially tried tracking down 
several individual pieces upon hearing of their existence. He quickly wrote 
to Justus Brinckmann, director of the Kunst- und Gewerbemuseum in 
Hamburg, for instance, to argue that the pieces Brinckmann had recently 
acquired “unquestionably belong in an ethnographic museum [his empha- 
sis]? He noted that the Hamburg Völkerkunde museum would almost cer- 
tainly be unable to afford them, and then voiced his enthusiasm and desire 
to have them moved to Berlin, stating: “I have not seen the objects myself, 
but I am completely convinced that hardly any sacrifice would be too 
great to acquire these two pieces.” Sight unseen, Luschan was willing to 
make great efforts and go to huge expense to possess these items.*! 

Neither the size of acquisitions nor their costs remained small for long, 
and Luschan’s willingness to make any sacrifice recognizably changed as 
prices became daunting. Through the last months of 1897 and the first 
months of 1898, auctions of Benin artifacts became common in London. 
These “tournaments of value” sent prices soaring as the directors of eth- 
nographic museums on the continent clamored for acquisitions, their sup- 
porters committed vast sums, and the owners of Benin artifacts sensed 
their desire. Equally important were the dealers. W. D. Webster, a “Collec- 
tor of Ethnological Specimens, European and Eastern Arms and Armour” 
in England, became particularly influential, channeling a vast number of 
Benin artifacts to continental museums. Berlin and the other museums 
began dealing with him in early 1898, and soon afterwards were appalled 
at the prices he could command. Yet the finite number of items available 
on the market, their singular quality, the destruction of the city where they 
were produced, and the desire of ethnologists to acquire them while they 
still could, all sent prices out of control. As Berlin issued a complaint 
about the rising prices in April 1898, Webster responded by explaining 
that he was “perfectly aware that Benin specimens are expensive but 
everyone wants them so prices have gone up considerably,’ and then 
added he would immediately “give nearly double the money for speci- 
mens I sold soon after they were brought over,’ because “it is quite im- 
possible to get any more as Benin was cleared out and everything brought 
to this country’®? 

Although the authority ethnologists’ gained from their institutional and 
academic positions allowed them to define Benin artifacts as scientifically 
“valuable,” they had no control over the “value” these objects took on in the 
eyes of many academic and non-academic competitors once they were re- 
leased on the open market. The economic “value” simply followed the 
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laws of supply and demand. After only a few months, for example, Web- 
ster began refusing the offers made by the directors of continental muse- 
ums, stating firmly, “I... am sorry you think the prices too high for you 
to buy—but I am convinced that they will go still higher and that you are 
making a great mistake in missing anything you have not got.” He then 
quickly added that prices were rising so quickly that “there are a good 
many Benin specimens which I sold at first which I should be pleased to 
give a good profit on to secure them again.” While Luschan later termed 
the prices Webster demanded “completely absurd,’ Webster quickly ex- 
plained to Luschan that he had “conveniently got/ ten] a few things when they first 
came over, when the officers did not know their value [his emphasis],” and 
that conditions had changed so rapidly that it was now Luschan who was 
ignorant of the value of the objects he possessed.®? The truth of Webster’s 
assessment became vividly clear to Luschan upon visiting yet another auc- 
tion in London in 1899, after which he exclaimed with surprise to one of 
his supporters, Arthur Baessler, that “at such prices our current Benin col- 
lection would bring well over a Million!” Baessler could only respond by 
terming the prices currently demanded at the last auction “enormous.”®* 

Despite the acquisition frenzy, however, the run on Benin items even- 
tually subsided. As the museums acquired their sets of artifacts, their di- 
rectots became quite particular about what they still needed, and what 
they were willing to acquire. Some items—the rarest—continued to be 
desirable, but the more numerous lost their allure, and many pieces that 
would have been snapped up a year or two earlier were designated “infe- 
riot” to what the museums already possessed and became difficult to 
sell. In 1911, when the German ethnologist Leo Frobenius claimed dur- 
ing his latest expedition to have discovered bronze castings that he sus- 
pected were from Benin, the Daily Graphic, sarcastically noted that “Benin 
Bronzes are nothing new” Once a sensation, their novelty had worn off; 
they no longer generated the same excitement. 

The Benin artifacts were not only unique in theit composition; their ar- 
rival as a finite number of artifacts on the international market was un- 
precedented in many ways. This exceptional situation made ethnologists 
aware of these objects’ status almost from the beginning and allowed 
them to quickly gain a good understanding of the variety this group of ar- 
tifacts had to offer; they could then collect accordingly. By 1911 Benin 
bronzes were not so much “nothing new;” rather ethnologists and others 
believed that nothing could be new about them. Scientists had surveyed 
the landscape, created representative sets, and the rest were leftovers, “in- 
ferior,’ and essentially disposable. As was the case with all collections, once 
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they were possessed, the international market and the desire to “collect 
everything” encouraged ethnologists to turn quickly to new projects and 
interests. With Benin, however, the anticlimax that could accompany this 
tendency was particularly acute because the artifacts’ unitary identity was 
so quickly known and everything essentially hit the market at one time. 
Thus, after an intense feeding frenzy, things quickly died down. Success- 
ful ethnologists emerged with tidy sets and turned elsewhere. Benin had 


been consumed. 


The Doctrine of Scarcity 


As the international market expanded and grew, relationships and goals al- 
tered as well. The networks established by the directors and supporters of 
German museums constantly shifted and changed. Competition for arti- 
facts and haggling with independent collectors continued, yet by the mid- 
1880s, cornering the market no longer meant simply taking possession of 
the Godeffroy collection or one of its well-known counterparts. Special 
events such as the arrival of the Benin artifacts continued to occur, but in 
general the field of competition extended well beyond the European set- 
ting as ethnologists increasingly shifted their attention toward sending 
their own collectors into the field to extract detailed information about 
the origins and cultural functions of artifacts as well as the objects them- 
selves. There were two major reasons for this change. The first is that the 
professionalization of ethnology as a science led to a more rigorous defi- 
nition of the relationship between material artifacts and the cultures that 
produced them, and therefore the context of artifacts’ origins became an 
increasingly important part of their value. The other reason was simple 
economics. Directors of museums quickly realized that by sending their 
own collectors out to assemble artifacts, they could acquire better collec- 
tions at cheaper prices, extend their resources, and ultimately obtain much, 
much more. Despite these changes, however, certain characteristics re- 
mained salient. Decisions on what and where to collect continued to be 
tremendously influenced by market forces, and the doctrine of scarcity 
continued to govern the shifting hierarchy of value. The prestige of posses- 
sion, of course, never faltered, even as the objects of desire changed over 
time. 

Scarcity has many shades. The never before seen, the extremely weird, 
the incredibly old, the difficult to have, the seldom acquired, all fall under 
the rubric of scarcity. They all arouse a certain curiosity or interest which 
perhaps explains Jean Baudrillard’s assertion that “an object only acquires 
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its exceptional value by dint of being absent [his emphasis].”*’ Many schol- 
ars interested in the history of anthropology or the history of museums 
have argued that a significant change occurred in the nineteenth century, 
stemming from a desire to move away from the strange and the curious to 
well-ordered systems of definition—a transformation during which, ide- 
ally, a fascination with the extreme gave way to an interest in the typical. 
David Jenkins has pointed out, for example, that among earlier collectors, 
“the rare, abnormal, bizarre, and the old were especially valued,’ while in 
contrast, nineteenth-century ethnologists were primarily interested in 
sorting “the world systematically into drawers, glass-fronted cases, bottles 
and filing cabinets” in an effort to move beyond “fragmentary collec- 
tions.” He argues that ethnology during this period “represented a shift 
from delighting in the world’s strange offerings and the appeal of subjec- 
tive involvement, to an attempt to master and control the world’s diversity 
through new forms of conceptualization.”®® While in some ways this as- 
sertion is quite true, we should nevertheless bear in mind that the “shift” 
toward order did not take place quickly, uniformly, or unproblematically, 
and that the “delight” in the world’s strange offerings never disappeared 
—nor did they lose their privileged place in the hierarchy of desire. 
Many of the characteristics generally attributed to “earlier collections,” 
for example, remained prominent in the scientific collections of the late 
nineteenth century. Based on his familiarity with early modern collections, 
Krzysztof Pomian has argued that “if one wanted to be more faithful to 
the text, one would in fact talk about the hierarchy of rare things, given 


299 


the predominance of the words ‘rare’ and ‘rarity’” in the descriptions of 
many eatly modern collections. But, as he also notes, the prominence of 
rarity “is not simply a question of words,” because the owners and view- 
ers of early modern collections not only commonly described objects as 
“curious, rare, very ingenious, greatest ... ever seen,’ but also identified 
“the weirdest, strangest, most spectacular offerings” in many of the actual 
collections as well.’ While Pomian’s characterizations would certainly 
agree with most historians’ appraisals of early modern collections, they 
are also applicable to many nineteenth-century collections. Despite the he- 
gemonic position of positivistic science, scarcity—in the form of the 
rare, the odd, the old, or the strange— maintained a prominent role in the 
selection of artifacts and the designation of their value. 

Kristian Bahnson, for example, in his 1887 survey of European ethno- 
graphic museums, championed the shift described by Jenkins, yet often 
relied on methods of description discussed by Pomian. In his article, Bahn- 
son set out to discuss not only the state of Europe’s ethnographic muse- 
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ums but also their history and their goals for the future. Early in the arti- 
cle he stressed the new nature of collecting and display that should guide 
the efforts and development of ethnographic museums, arguing at one 
point, “it is no longer the rare and outstanding things, which one prefer- 
ably wishes to preserve, although they consistently retain an entitled place 
in collections;” rather collections must focus on the “often apparently 
unimportant things . . . which explain the Niveau [level] and characterize 
the progressive developments in different arcas.”” Despite this assertion, 
however, the “most rare and outstanding things” continued to claim their 
“entitled place” in his own descriptions. The Jacobsen collection, for ex- 
ample, quickly took pride of place in Bahnson’s discussion. He especially 
lauded its “exceedingly rich material,” which was “of that much greater 
value, since it would be terribly difficult to ever acquire another collection 
that was equally complete.” In other words, Bahnson stressed that the 
value of this collection lay in the fact that it was one of a kind and essen- 
tially irreplaceable. He stressed as well that the importance of the individ- 
ual objects in this collection stemmed from their ensured rarity, since “on 
the West coast as well, contact with Europeans had brought the original 
industries into ruin, and good products from such industries are becom- 
ing increasingly rare”?! Similarly, even within his discussion of the partic- 
ular items in the Jacobsen collection, he gave special attention to “a dance 
house from eastern Vancouver,” which he described as both “one of the 
most note-worthy things that one can find in the North American collec- 
tions in Europe,” and one of “the most interesting of the Berlin mu- 
seum’s acquisitions.”” Despite his desire to champion the typical, his con- 
tinual return to the exceptional gave away his deference to the doctrine of 
scarcity. 

An affection for the exceptional over the typical also guided collectors’ 
choices and influenced the kinds of artifacts that would reach European 
museums. Neither Jacobsen’s selections, for example, nor those of many 
of his contemporaries remained focused on the “apparently unimportant 
things.” Rather, particular attention was often paid to the unusual, the 
strange, the old, and the rare. Jacobsen, we know, intentionally focused on 
collecting very old items while in Canada, especially stone or bone weap- 
ons and implements.” He had a particularly good eye for attractive pieces, 
and he based many of his choices on aesthetic criteria (Figs. 6, 7, 8). In- 
deed, it was largely this conscious selection process that accounted for 
the tremendously positive reception Jacobsen’s collections received in 
Germany.” 

By the same token, it was also Jacobsen’s ability to procure things that 
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FIGURE 6. A Bella Bella (Heiltsuk) canoe acquired by Adrian Jacobsen in 1881. This 
rare photograph also portrays the North American exhibits in the Berlin museum 
in 1894, with the tall iron and glass parallel cases cluttered with a variety of objects 
that had become so typical by that time. Equally important, and in some ways 
unique, are the paintings by George Catlin on the back wall that show a rare in- 
stance in which more popular images were mixed with the material culture assem- 
bled in this scientific museum. It is unclear if similar images might have been found 
in other areas of the museum. There is no reference to such paintings in either the 
museum’s guidebooks or in records. I am grateful to Peter Bolz for sharing these 
photos of objects from the Jacobsen collection. (Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Eth- 
nologisches Museum) 


FIGURE 7. Nootka eagle mask, collected by Jacobsen in 1881 during a visit to Bark- 


ley Sound. It illustrates the astounding beauty of the objects assembled by Jacobsen 
that so captured Berliners’ imaginations when they were first put on display. (Staat- 
liche Museen zu Berlin, Ethnologisches Museum) 


FIGURE 8. Kwakiutl mask of the crooked beak. Collected by Jacobsen in a Newitti 
village on Hope Island, it is among the oldest of its type in existence. One of the 
keys to Jacobsen’s success as a collector was his inclination (without much instruc- 


tion from ethnologists) to acquire objects that were exceptionally beautiful and very 
old. (Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Ethnologisches Museum) 


other collectors had been unable to obtain, together with assurances by 
many “experts” that the collection could never be repeated, that created 
his reputation as a collector and ensured the value of his collection. As 
Richard Schöne, director of the Royal Museums, noted, “If one considers 
that these objects are for the most part not only new to Europe, but are 
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also only seldom found in the large American collections, and that they 
represent a culture caught in the throes of quick extinction, then the im- 
portance of the acquisition cannot be misjudged?’ Clearly, Schöne was 
extremely pleased to have acquired something that no one else possessed 
or could ever obtain; especially since this also included the Americans, to 
whom he implies it most naturally belonged. Given his enthusiasm for the 
singularity of this collection, it also seems clear that he would have been 
less enthusiastic if the Jacobsen collection consisted of things everyone 
could have—and in fact a second collection that Jacobsen procured from 


the area brought much less attention.” 


Most important, the doctrine of 
scarcity consistently inundated the rhetoric of the Danish ethnologist, the 
Norwegian collector, and the director of the Prussian Royal Museums.” 
In each case, regardless of national origin, educational background, or po- 
litical position, their interests remained the same. 

Moreover, with regard to the practice of collecting, as well as the value 
of ethnographic artifacts, the most fundamental shift that took place in 
the later part of the nineteenth century was the degree to which the value 
of an object became linked to the quality and amount of information a 
collector obtained about its origins and its function in the culture that cre- 
ated it. In the 1870s, as Bastian launched his appeal for an ethnographic 
museum that would enable him to assemble the material culture of hu- 
manity into a catalog of sorts, ethnographic objects were seen as clearly 
readable signs, parts of a world system of things. The objects themselves 
were sought after as the representative parts of this system, and as the 
fundamental building blocks for recreating it in miniature; information 
about artifacts was also considered desirable, but the objects remained the 
primary objective. Over the next decades, however, information about the 
cultural context in which objects were produced and functioned became 
increasingly important, and artifacts brought back to Europe or already in 
Europe that lacked this information dropped accordingly in scientific and 
economic value. 

One of the Jacobsen collection’s limitations, for example, was its scanty 
labeling, and for this reason it can be seen as a transitional collection. The 
Jacobsen expedition of 1881—83 was one of the first major collecting ven- 
tures launched specifically for the purpose of salvaging everything possi- 
ble from a particular geographical area, and it was initially deemed a major 
success. But the usefulness of Jacobsen’s acquisitions were later regarded 
as limited by the fact that he had not recorded all possible information 
about the objects in his collection.” Franz Boas, among others, recog- 
nized these limitations while working with the collection in Berlin; his 
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experiences with the Jacobsen collection led him to argue for the need to 
record exact information about objects while collecting, He insisted that 
all collectors include an object’s name in the local language, its geograph- 
ical origin, its lineage, and “its associated ‘story’ and song”— criteria which 
were becoming standard among ethnologists by this time.!% Boas argued 
that such information was critical for understanding the meaning of the 
object within the culture that created it, and warned his fellow ethnolo- 
gists, during a debate over the organization of American museums in 
1887, that “by regarding a single implement outside of its surroundings, 
outside of other phenomena affecting that people and its productions, we 
cannot understand its meanings.”!"! It was therefore with great enthusi- 
asm that Boas later retrieved some of the stories explaining Vancouver Is- 
land artifacts in the Jacobsen collection, after meeting some of the Native 
Americans from whom Jacobsen had purchased artifacts a decade earlier 
at the 1893 Chicago World’s Fair.!°? This information helped raise the Ja- 
cobsen collection back up to standard. 

Stressing the importance of exact information about the objects in col- 
lections became an ethnological mantra by the turn of the century and re- 
mained so through 1914.1 Ethnologist Richard Thurnwald summed up 
the essence of this relationship in an article in Musewmskunde, in which he 
sought to clarify why ethnologists collected much differently than art col- 
lectors by explaining that the value of ethnographic objects actually lay 
more in their representational qualities than in their physical form: “Their 
value also does not lie, as in the case of art objects, in the single objects 
themselves, rather they have representative meaning. It depends on their po- 
sition and relationship to the entire life [of the culture from which they 
come], on the functions, that they have to fulfill, on the needs, out of 
which they were created, on the foreign influences, which they or relatives 
brought, on the changes, to which they were exposed.”!%* The key impli- 
cation of Thurnwald’s explanation is that without the proper information 
about the objects, ethnographic artifacts became unreadable texts, pieces 
that could never be fit into the bigger puzzle. The acceptance of this at- 
titude quickly affected the relationship between collectors and museums, 
as well as redefined the acceptable methods of collecting. It led, for ex- 
ample, to ever more precise instructions for collectors, and eventually to 
contracts between collectors and museums that held the collectors re- 
sponsible for obtaining exacting details about their objects and often for 
providing the museums with catalogs that carefully described all artifacts 
in the collection.!° 

Moreover, the economic value of objects was reassessed along with 
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their scientific value. As Leo Frobenius explained during his discussions 
with the Hamburg museum about the price he should receive for the ob- 
jects he obtained, the size and appearance of the object should make no 
difference to its value, because the physical characteristics were ideally of 
secondary importance: “The straw, iron, and wood that I hand over to you 
represents absolutely no value.” Rather, “the value is first given to it through 
the historical and developmental-historical relationships that bind these 


106 Thus collectors such as Frobenius who con- 


materials to our science. 
formed to the new standards could easily appropriate current scientific 
discourses to argue about the material value of their artifacts,!°’ while 
those who failed to adhere to the new principles could not expect to get 
paid. Once the critical characteristic of a desirable artifact was redefined 
as knowledge about the relationship between the object and its history, a 
new level was added to the hierarchy of value, one which made “good” 
collections even harder to find. 

As the largest consumers on the international market, ethnologists’ 
wishes had a significant effect not only on how things were collected but 
also on who could do the collecting. One of the central ramifications of 
the shift toward an emphasis on information was that the “best” collec- 
tions were now particularly difficult for untrained individuals to obtain, 
and the ability to recognize a “good” object—or rather to create a good 
object through accumulating the proper information—became increas- 
ingly limited to an ever-smaller number of people. Indeed, because the 
dynamics of the marketplace were intimately connected to those of the 
professionalization taking place at this time, the value of each collector 
rose and fell along with his or her collections. 

Trained collectors had, of course, always been preferred. In the early 
1870s, for example, official reports regarding the founding of the Berlin 
museum stressed that its director must be an “educated expert” who 
could properly coordinate and guide his collectors, while the “personal 
competence and sufficient preparation of the travelers” was regarded as 
quite “naturally a primary requirement [Hauptbedingung] for the entire op- 
eration.”!® The fact that they were not always well trained was also la- 
mented in the museum’s first guidebooks. In 1877, for example, Bastian 
wrote, with regard to a Mexican collection that had been considered the 
tichest of its kind when it was assembled in 1858, that “unfortunately, all 
the objects are without exact notations about their origins, and with the 
owner already deceased, the possibility of gaining further information 
was removed,” and that although “an exhibition was recently held based 
on the collection’s primary components . . . the scientific utilization of this 
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still untilled field” was terribly hindered by these “very disorganized ma- 
terials?!” Similarly, in 1887, Bahnson stated that “we understandably owe 
the most valuable material to the specialists,’ noting that the majority of 
collections came unfortunately from interested but unprepared parties, 
aided only with the inadequate written instructions and limited prepara- 
tion; and he pointed out that “the older collections often suffer from a 
lack of reliable descriptive information, as well as information regarding 
the uses that gave rise to the creation of the objects.”!!° More stringent 
criticism was evident as well, and during the same decade, Virchow, the 
geographer Eduard Pechuel-Loesche, and others termed “completely use- 
less” many collections created by even well-known amateurs such as Her- 
mann von Wissmann, the first European to cross equatorial Africa.!!! 

By the turn of the century ethnologists were agreed that only educated, 
well-prepared collectors would do, because amateur collectors, regardless 
of their enthusiasm and best intentions, were simply not up to the task. As 
Thilenius later remarked: 


Daily experience in museums confirms that the layman only collects 
what attracts his attention, even when he goes about his work with the 
best intentions. He is neither able to distinguish the things that are im- 
portant for a culture, from those that are unimportant, nor to oversee 
the many new questions that come up with every unknown piece. Only 
the Fachleute [specialists] are able to guarantee success, because they ap- 
proach the task with complete knowledge of the general questions and 
the currently available results from one or the other area, and at the same 
time they alone have the technical skills at their disposal that are neces- 


saty for the avoidance of failures and the safeguarding of results. 


In the face of such attitudes it is hardly a surprise that less-educated col- 
lectors began losing their ability to compete with the “specialists,” as some 
of the playing rules shifted. 

Adrian Jacobsen’s personal history is worth returning to briefly as an 
example of how this shift determined who could participate in the eth- 
nographic project. As noted above, Jacobsen was celebrated for his first 
collection from the northwest coast of North America. After returning 
from the expedition, he worked closely with the ethnologists ordering the 
collection, was present when the collection was opened to the public, and 
accompanied Bastian as he presented it to Kaiser Wilhelm I. Jacobsen also 
undertook two other major expeditions for the Berlin museum. Soon 
after finishing his work with the American collection, he led an expedition 
to Siberia in 1884—85, and another to Indonesia in 1887-88. In between 
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these trips and for some time afterwards, Bastian was able to keep Jacob- 
sen tied to the museum by paying him the low monthly wage of 100 Marks 
in exchange for his assistance with preparing and ordering his collections.!!> 

Jacobsen’s true aspiration, however, was to gain a permanent position 
with a museum, and he lobbied for it repeatedly. He discussed the possi- 
bility with Bastian, with the head of the Hi/fscommitté, J. Richter, and with 
Prussian cultural minister Gustav von Gossler,!!* and he sent a personal 
letter to Kaiser Wilhelm II. He explained that he had always hoped that in 
return for the 16,000 items he had acquired for the museum—which he 
estimated was one-sixth of their entire holdings in 1890— that he would 
gain a permanent position there.!!> But despite the praise heaped on him 
by ethnologists in their private correspondence and in professional and 


more popular publications,! 


he was consistently refused a permanent 
position of any kind. His collections had been received with fanfare in the 
mid-188os, but by the end of the decade, as the emphasis shifted from the 
object to its information, his usefulness for the greater ethnographic proj- 
ect was already starting to wane. His reputation and experience still al- 
lowed him to be employed as a collector, but the idea of giving the poorly 
educated Jacobsen a permanent museum position was unthinkable during 
this increasingly professional age.!!’ In the early 1890s Jacobsen helped set 
up displays at two international exhibitions, but the sporadic nature of 
this sort of work continued to wear on him. In 1895 he gave up on his 
chosen occupation and began managing hotels and restaurants. His time 
had essentially passed and he faded from the scene.'!8 

Historians and cultural critics generally claim that two central factors 
led to the kind of professionalization that drove Jacobsen from a career in 
ethnology. The standard argument posited by many cultural historians 
and historians of anthropology is that the professionalization of ethnol- 
ogy was directly related to the self-creation of the ethnologists, in that ob- 
jects and experts were united in museums where “one justified the other,” 
ot where artifacts and ethnologists were “reciprocally” defined.!!? As with 
the “owner” of any collection, the trained ethnologist has been portrayed 
as engaged in extending and defining him- or herself through the process 
of collection, as well as through the exclusion of non-experts.!? 

The other argument is that the shift from amateur to professional col- 
lecting in the late nineteenth century was tied to broader social changes. 
Henrika Kuklick, for example, has convincingly argued that in order to 
understand British anthropologists’ transformation from “armchair an- 
thropologists” to professional researchers working in “the field,” histori- 
ans must look outside of the discipline of anthropology, and indeed be- 
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yond the academy. Kuklick stresses that this movement into the field swept 
through all the natural history sciences in Britain at the end of the nine- 
teenth century and stemmed largely from “widespread social trends that 
affected specialists no differently from many of their contemporaties.”!?! 
She links armchair scholars’ tendency to rely on other’s fieldwork with 
Victorian conceptions of gentlemanly proprieties, and the younger gen- 
eration’s desire to get their hands dirty with middle-class ideologies that 
effectively “inverted the prestige hierarchy of the gentleman naturalists.” 
For Kuklick, the movement of these “self-styled “practical men’” is one 
that followed a general shift in British society, rather than simply the in- 
ternal dynamics of British academics.” 

But in Germany, this shift in collecting tactics and the increased num- 
ber of ethnologists who went into the field was directly tied to the mar- 
ket mechanism. Social pressures played a role, but it was not simply a mid- 
dle-class need to dirty their hands that drove ethnologists into the field. 
Rather, aspiring young ethnologists’ desire to distinguish themselves from 
their counterparts while competing for a limited number of permanent 
positions made them eager to go abroad. Theirs was an effort, in essence, 
to increase their own value in an increasingly competitive job market. 1? 
Moreover, as noted above, the idea of sending experts into the field did 
not originate with this younger generation. Bastian, for example, spent 
over two decades of his life outside of Europe in a long series of collect- 
ing voyages;!*4 Karl von den Steinen took two extensive collecting trips 
through Brazil in the 1880s before settling into museum work;! and 
while young men such as Boas certainly championed the need to send ex- 
perts into the field, this tenet was already written into the original discus- 
sions of the Berlin museum before Boas had attended his first university 
lectures, and it was supported by Virchow and other members of his gen- 
eration as much as by Boas himself. Yet despite this older generation’s de- 
sire to send well-trained collectors into the field, their ability to do so was 
hindered by the limited number of qualified candidates. As these candi- 
dates became available, however, there was an increasing and general call 
to have them dispatched—a call not limited to the younger generation, 
and one that was primarily fueled by concerns over the quality of the em- 
pirical evidence being brought into ethnological institutions.!?° Thus Ja- 
cobsen was not only excluded because of his lack of academic credentials, 
but also because of the radically increased number of candidates from 
whom the directors could chose. 

Moreover, the movement to send better-trained collectors into the 
field—despite being facilitated by different kinds of changing social con- 
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ditions in Germany and Britain— was neither German nor British. It was 
international, and the market mechanism played a significant role in this 
shift.!2” Essentially, once a few museums began sending educated re- 
searchers and collectors into the field and gaining a higher quality of evi- 
dence, other museums, both inside and outside of Germany, were forced 
to do the same or lose their mantle of scientific legitimacy. 

In 1906, for example, Weule argued in a report to the Leipzig city coun- 
cil concerning Leipzig’s first expedition, that museums in Berlin, Vienna, 
Bremen, St. Petersburg, New York, and Washington had already spon- 
sored significant expeditions, and that Leipzig needed to support similar 
efforts so that they would not be left behind.'*# In 1909, he returned again 
to the same types of comparison and drew specifically on the recent 
efforts of other German museums in order to highlight Leipzig’s relative 
inaction. He argued that “the formation of this type of expedition is quite 
usual for us nowadays,” and stressed that “even such a small museum as 
that in Lübeck has managed a year-long undertaking in equatorial West 
Africa.” At the same time he noted that the museum in Berlin “is simul- 
taneously directing an array of operations in the most different areas of 
the world,’ and that “Hamburg has even sent out a large ship in 1908 for 
a thorough ethnological exploration of the South Seas.” Leipzig had 
sponsored a few smaller expeditions by this time, and Weule, pointing to 
these initial successes and the examples set by other museums, argued for 
a substantial increase in the city’s commitment to expeditions, and stressed 
that the results promised to be “scientifically extraordinarily valuable,’!”’ 
To do otherwise would have been to allow the Leipzig museum to fall 
from its place as the second most important ethnographic museum in 
Germany. Once the stakes had been raised, in other words, Weule and the 
directors of other museums had little choice but to follow suit, and there- 
fore increasing numbers of museums sent trained researchers and collec- 
tors into the field, and their ethnologists planned ever-larger expeditions. 

While this sort of reaction and emulation might seem commonsensical, 
the point to bear in mind is that the market mechanism consistently en- 
couraged the search for newer and better collections, and that in many 
ways the shift toward professional, university-trained collectors and ever- 
bigger expeditions was a natural extension of the fundamental impulses 
that had initiated the quest for possession several decades earlier. In 1873, 
when the Berlin museum was initially founded, any collection was sensa- 
tional. A number of places on the globe offered equally rewarding finds. 
By the end of that decade this was already no longer the case. The land- 
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scape was changing, many private collectors had become involved, com- 
petition for limited goods increased, while some areas had already been 
picked clean of everything remotely indigenous. The search for “salvage- 
able” objects thus became increasingly refined to focus on areas not yet 
touched by other museums or freelance collectors. This desire led to the 
frenzy over the Godeffroy purchase. It accounts for the Jacobsen expedi- 
tion setting the standard for emulation in the early 1880s. And a similar 
impulse was responsible for shifting the focus to an even more refined, 
focused type of gathering by the 1890s, leading to the American-led Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition by the end of that decade. The professionaliza- 
tion of ethnographic collecting, indeed of ethnology in general, was tightly 
intertwined with this pressing desire to obtain and possess the “best” col- 
lections, an impulse still governed by the doctrine of scarcity. 

Moreover, as standards continued to be pushed, they necessitated in- 
creasingly large investments and created expectations for ever-greater re- 
turns. In the 1870s, the amount of money invested in ethnographic expe- 
ditions launched during the first decade of the twentieth century would 
have been unfathomable to ethnologists and their supporters, largely be- 
cause the desire to obtain and possess the “newest” and “best” collections 
did not yet demand such sacrifices; in 1870, the “best” things were still rel- 
atively easy to get. But over the next two decades, as large sums of money 
became involved, the numbers of interested competitors grew. And as 
participants increased and definitions of scientific value were refined, 
prices continued to soar. By 1905, Thilenius stressed in his budget pro- 
posal that the dramatic increase in the number of museums sending pro- 
fessional collectors into the field had resulted in “an extraordinary com- 
petition and an enormous rise in prices,” which sometimes priced other 
museums right out of the competition. European museums, he argued 
“must, for example, completely abandon the competition with American 
museums for lack of sufficient funding,” Yet it was precisely the Ameti- 
can’s attitudes which he argued should be emulated. The Americans, he 
pointed out, had invested over 700,000 Marks in the Jesup expedition to 
ensure its tremendous success. If Thilenius’s supporters in Hamburg 
wanted to be equally successful, then this was a commitment they must be 
willing to match." The market, in other words, fundamentally influenced 
how ethnologists would collect while abroad. 

Once in the field, directors of ethnographic museums might maintain 
their privileged place as the market’s largest consumers, but they could no 
more control the exchange value of the objects in forests or jungles than 
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they could in auction houses or at world’s fairs. As Weule argued in his 
1909 budget proposal: 


This competition is especially bad in the ethnographic area; when one 
attempts to contact the owners of ethnographic collections with a re- 
quest to bring the price to some extent into accord with the actual value, 
one will hear in 8 out of 10 cases today: ‘If you do not accept what I 
want, then there is always space in America, and no one bargains over 
there’ In addition, as a further aggravating element, the directors of 
American museums today charter an array of ships, with which they 
sail to the most interesting ethnographic areas, such as Melanesia, Micro- 
nesia, and parts of Polynesia, and purchase everything there for any 
price that is asked. 


In fact, Weule complained that in all areas of the world prices were being 
pushed up “two- to three-times,” while at the same time researchers and 
collectors were spreading across the globe “in an until now never heard of 
scale.”!52 Nothing was being left in their wake, and collecting was taking 
place at such a pace that ethnologists were helping to fulfill their own 
prophesies about the quick end of indigenous cultures. “In a very few 
decades,” Weule added, “even the South-American Indians from the in- 
terior will be using Swedish matches and shooting breechloaders. Among 
the Nigers today, for the most part, it is already so”! 

As expeditions grew in size and intensity, ethnologists and their actions 
often contributed fundamentally to the wholesale disappearance of native 
material culture from the regions they visited and thus helped to perpet- 
uate and substantiate the doctrine of scarcity. Ethnologists essentially en- 
sured the rarity of what they acquired by taking all the “original” artifacts 
and replacing them with the common and mundane. As Thilenius re- 
matked in a 1906 budget proposal, ethnologists inevitably had an impact 
on the cultures they visited, particularly cultures that were still “free” of 
European influence. Therefore “zhe first collection out of such an area is at the 
same time not only the best but also the only reliable one. Whoever comes as sec- 
ond to an area, may still find one or another old, good piece. The vast ma- 
jority of his objects, however, will be newly created with new tools, or, 
what is even worse, created for the express purpose of trade. The museum 

for which the first acquisition was possible, attains through this effort, a never again to 
be repeated lead over all others [his emphasis].”'* 

He supported this statement with an example from a recent expedition 
by the Berlin museum, which, by emptying an area of artifacts, had sig- 
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nificantly increased the value of their acquisitions: “As the Raum expedi- 
tion arrived at the Ramumünde station in New Guinea in 1898, they found 
the inhabitants of the village without any knowledge of iron. The expe- 
dition acquired every accessible object and the collection was successfully 
returned to the Museum für Völkerkunde in Berlin. A participant in the 
expedition had the opportunity to put together a small private collection, 
and today he can demand any price he chooses for it, because he intro- 
duced iron [to the village in New Guinea] and nothing more will be pro- 
duced with the old, beautiful, but strenuous techniques.’!> As can already 
be seen by the tone of this evaluation, Thilenius greeted the recognition 
that ethnologists left irreversible change in their wake less with a concern 
for the impact ethnologists had on these cultures, than with the convic- 
tion to be the first to strike.!? 

As Thilenius arrived in Hamburg in 1905, he was given the assignment 
of raising the reputation of the museum up to the highest possible level. 
His method, as he explained in a report to the Oberschulbehörde several 
years later, was simple. His goal became “the acquisition of large collec- 
tions, which essentially exhaust [empty out] an area.” The exact origins of 
the collections were immaterial to him; what was important was the con- 
dition of the cultures from which they came. It was for this reason, he 
noted, that he had lobbied for the purchase of the Hellwig collection 
from the Bismarck Archipelago; although the collection would not be 
completely unique because the Berlin and London museums both had 
small holdings from these arcas, it would still give his museum possession 
of “the most complete and largest collection from both the islands of 
Wuvulu and Aua,” a position it was guaranteed to maintain, “because on 
both of the small islands the last trace of the old culture has been exter- 
minated [vernichte for some time.”!*’ His plan for a South Seas expedition 
was equally calculated. As he stated in his 1907 proposal: 


The concern [of this expedition] will be to choose a population cur- 
rently exposed to Europeanization, so that on the one hand, all of the 
important elements of the culture are still present, yet on the other 
hand [it] is already far enough along in the process of Europeanization 
that a resurgence of the old culture would be out of the question. In 
this case the expedition would be able to return home with a complete 
picture of the culture including its most fundamental characteristics, 
without having to fear, that an expedition to the same area, undertaken 
at some later time by another museum, could obtain equally valuable 
results. 18 
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Thus the primary goal of this scientific expedition was to “corner the 
market” in one area of material culture by gaining a collection that would 
retain its value and contribute to the prestige of Hamburg and its mu- 
seum—a collection that was sure to never be reproduced by a culture 
guaranteed to perish. 

Thilenius’s strategy reflects the realpolitik of ethnographic collecting by 
the turn of the century, the natural extension of the acquisition escalation 
that began in the 1870s. The collecting frenzy that dominated ethnology 
by the turn of the century dovetailed with the riotous colonial energies of 
those decades. But these aggressive enthusiasms were not its cause; rather, 
the large expeditions, the professionalization of the science, the creation 
of monopolies, and the ever-greater desite for possession built directly on 
the enduring modernist project as conceived in the early 1870s. From the 
beginning, ethnologists eagerly pursued the “best” collections— one after 
the other, and often simultaneously. Their needs were endlessly expand- 
able and their desires, like those of most consumers, unquenchable; their 
willingness to possess was heightened by their professional needs, pres- 
sures from their patrons, and their competitors’ actions, and it was only 
curtailed by their financial and technical limitations. As these limitations 
gave way to technical advances and stronger supporters, the projects con- 
tinued to grow. The fires of desire were fanned to ever-greater extremes 
by the ongoing competition and the doctrine of scarcity, reaching their 
greatest height in the years just prior to World War I. 

Throughout this process, the most valuable objects remained those 
most difficult to obtain or those that were the last of their kind. A desire 
for unique individual objects grew into a desire for sets of objects, to bet- 
ter sets with more information, and further to unrepeatable sets from par- 
ticular regions, which ethnologists ensured could never be duplicated. De- 
sires simply grew as resources expanded, and if each piece found its way 
into the greater collection of the museum, a feeling of completion re- 
mained at most a fleeting sensation that quickly gave way to an urge for 
more as the set of sets continued to grow. 
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he collecting frenzy during the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries was not a complete free-for- 
all. Salvage anthropology, combined with the passion 


for possession, often legitimated radical excesses in 
both the amount of collecting that occurred as well as the methods em- 
ployed by ethnologists and others. Yet there were also limitations. Collec- 
tors were forced to operate within parameters created through a combi- 
nation of political, academic, financial, cultural and “moral” factors. In 
essence, an unwritten system of rules and regulations shaped by both 
older cosmopolitan traditions and pressing practical and professional con- 
siderations created a consensus about what constituted acceptable meth- 
ods of acquisition and behavior abroad. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, the cultures of collecting that 
emerged around German ethnographic museums also underwent a criti- 
cal transformation. Bastian’s generation of ethnologists owed much of 
their legitimacy, and their scientific authority, to their belief in an interna- 


tional community of science. There was a moral imperative behind much 
of their work, and gentlemanly ideals of progressive, apolitical science fa- 
cilitated the creation of their acquisition networks. Many of the ethnolo- 
gists who went into the field drew on their belief in a progressive, inter- 
national scientific community to insulate themselves from the reality of 
their actions in an imperialist world. But for many more, the contradic- 
tions between the realities of collecting and the rhetoric of international, 
progressive, science became both clear and acceptable by the 1890s, and 
the legitimacy and justification they employed for their actions abroad 
soon shifted from the higher goals of international science to utilitarian 
calls for immediate action. 

Coupled with this transformation was another critical shift. A younger 
generation of ethnologists came to the fore around the turn of the century. 
Trained during an age of aggressive nationalism and imperialism, and 
caught up in a wave of professionalization, they began rationalizing their 
actions as an expression of their own prerogatives as the self-proclaimed 
leaders of the ethnographic sciences and as ethnologists who were self- 
consciously German.' This younger generation never abandoned the 
older gentlemanly ideals; indeed, they continued to maintain them as a 
means to publicly legitimate and explain their collectors’ actions. But by the 
turn of the century these ideals ceased to play such a significant role in 
ethnologists’ understanding of themselves or in the goals of their ethno- 
graphic project. The realities of acquisition and the professionalization of 
the science changed everything, 


The Authority of Science 


Ethnologists in Imperial Germany consistently drew on the authority of 
science in order to fashion their professional identities and legitimate their 
collecting ventures. They justified their behavior, supported each other’s 
efforts, and often condemned the actions of nonscientists based on a be- 
lief that their own efforts served a higher purpose, and that nonscientists’ 
interference might hinder these greater goals. They championed their own 
collecting as part of a broad intellectual project, which promised to raise 
general levels of knowledge about the “multiplicity of humanity” and the 
“history of mankind.” Their methodologies were ostensibly geared to- 
ward understanding, and they developed under the auspices of an inter- 
national community of science that attempted to set its own goals and 
regulate collecting standards. They were quick to criticize nonscientists 
who did not meet these standards, often morally condemning individuals 
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who collected ethnographica for profit, made careers out of trading on 
the international market in material culture without regard for the ethno- 
graphic project, or mistreated indigenous peoples while abroad. Yet these 
were actions that ethnologists themselves might, under different circum- 
stances, accept or employ. Indeed, the authority of science could both 
condemn and justify. It gave those groups and individuals endowed with 
it the power to define the acceptable, and it provided ethnologists with a 
means for controlling other collectors’ actions, as well as for legitimating 
equally rash actions by the scientists themselves. 

Before 1914, most ethnologists believed that they belonged to an in- 
ternational community of science. Their identities were steeped in a con- 
viction that science operated on a higher plain and that scientists worked 
for a greater good, and these convictions functioned simultaneously to 
help define and legitimate their collecting efforts.? Despite national and 
colonial rivalries and the ongoing competition for artifacts, this powerful 
sentiment led many ethnologists to share information, invite other schol- 
ars to work in their museums, and aid each other’s projects —at least dur- 
ing those times when they believed that their counterparts’ actions would 
not threaten their own immediate goals. 

An ongoing exchange of publications, catalogs, artifacts, unpublished 
papers, and information about different regions and cultures was funda- 
mental to the greater scientific project, and something to which most eth- 
nologists eagerly contributed. For this reason, Spencer Baird, the director 
of the Smithsonian Institution from 1865 to 1891, enthusiastically en- 
dorsed and maintained an active exchange with German and other foreign 
museums. The American ethnologist William H. Dall willingly provided 
Adolf Bastian with information about how best to trade with the inhabi- 
tants of the northwest coast of Canada and the United States.* And Bas- 
tian argued for the creation of a standing system of exchange between 
scientists and tried to create a publication that would keep all ethnologists 
informed about what had been collected and what still needed to be se- 
cured.’ In short, as a result of their convictions about the international 
character of science, the information they gathered flowed freely across 
an array of political borders both within and outside of Germany. 

Bastian, for example, welcomed other ethnologists’ efforts when he be- 
lieved they would contribute to the greater ethnographic project. He sup- 
ported the founding of the Museum für Völkerkunde zu Leipzig from its 
very first years,° and he physically embraced Karl Weule when he learned 
that Weule would be leaving the Berlin Museum for a better position in 
Leipzig. He exclaimed that although Weule was going over to his main 
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German competition, he always regarded it as a cause for celebration 
when an ethnologist obtained a solid institutional position.’ Similarly, he 
greeted the closing of Mexico’s borders to traffic in ethnographica in the 
1890s with a mixture of disappointment over the lost opportunities for 
acquisition and enthusiasm for Mexico’s efforts to establish its own mu- 
seum—an institution that he felt would contribute positively to the greater 
scientific project.’ Regardless of their active competition, most ethnolo- 
gists agreed that the larger project was ultimately the important one, the 
one to which all scientists should be contributing, and the one that ulti- 
mately justified their actions. 

Affiliation with the internationally sanctioned sciences thus endowed 
individual practitioners and institutions with a certain legitimacy; non- 
affiliation, however, was suspect. Just as a collector’s membership in the 
scientific community could legitimate his or her actions, his or her inde- 
pendence from this community or unwillingness to follow its standards 
could easily lead to censure. Much of the work on the professionalization 
of the sciences in the late nineteenth century has made this point quite 
clear. Henrika Kuklick, perhaps the foremost scholar of the profession- 
alization of British anthropology, has argued that in general, as a “disci- 
plinary community becomes a coherent group,” its members look “pri- 
marily to their peers for confirmation of the merits of their efforts” and 
endorsement of their standards, and they legitimate their actions and 
efforts through their inclusion in these communities.’ Individuals unwill- 
ing ot unable to maintain the standards of collecting around the turn of 
the century, however, often found themselves excluded from both the 
community and its umbrella of legitimacy regardless of their generation 
or national origin. These scientific communities were thus “disciplinary” 
in more than one sense. Failure to conform to their standards could lead 
to exclusion from the credibility of science, and collectors whose inten- 
tions were other than “scientific” were often left with illegitimate projects. 

In many instances collectors’ intentions became the critical factor in es- 
tablishing their legitimacy. Amateur collectors who could not maintain the 
rigorous scientific standards demanded by the ethnological canon during 
the late nineteenth century were not held in the highest esteem by the sci- 
entific community, but their willingness to contribute to the scientific 
project and their recognition of scientists as authorities precluded ban- 
ishing them from association with the discipline. Such supporters, were in 
fact welcomed and needed, if encouraged to remain among the rank and 
file.!° Their intentions, in essence, were good, even if their abilities were 
not up to standard. By the same token, a collector with ability but im- 
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proper intentions could run into difficulties. Adrian Jacobsen, for exam- 
ple, whose 1881 expedition to the northwest coast of America and Can- 
ada under the auspices of the Museum für Völkerkunde in Berlin was a 
tremendous success, faced incredible difficulties selling a second collec- 
tion he obtained with his brother from the same area only a few years 
later. To a certain degree these difficulties were due to the fact that the col- 
lection was not a new sensation, rather a second serving of something 
German ethnologists had already seen and a smaller one at that. But it also 
received a cold reception among ethnologists because the second collec- 
tion had been assembled purely for profit, not for science." 

Ethnologists’ self-proclaimed affiliation with internationally recognized 
scientific projects, and the distance they attempted to maintain from eco- 
nomic schemes, helped them to fashion their identities in opposition to 
collectors who were out for profit, or individuals who operated without 
an understanding of ethnologists’ achievements and goals. Indeed, while 
justifying their own positions and berating those of wayward nonscien- 
tists, they often seemed to regard themselves as occupying high moral 
ground. Bastian and Virchow, for example, drawing on their liberal back- 
grounds and belief in a unitary humanity, participated in an ongoing cam- 
paign against the inhuman treatment of “inferior races,’ often champi- 
oning the “equality and human dignity of all cultures’’!* They repeatedly 
condemned Europeans’ persistent characterizations of other peoples as 
“savages” and chastised their treatment of indigenous cultures in colonial 
territories. Bastian, for instance, argued in the 1870s, that “in our own Eu- 
ropean civilization . . . we would most certainly find a form of mental bar- 
barism that not only equals that of the African or American Indian, but 
surpasses in stupidity any savage society.’!> Such moral objections were 
adopted by succeeding generations as well, and appeared again and again 
in ethnologists’ popular and academic writings. Thus several decades later, 
Felix von Luschan continued to condemn the “white savages . . . who in- 
deed think and act like savages,’ and castigated the “misguided” colonial 
policies of Germans and other Europeans, which contributed to the mis- 
treatment and quick death of so many colonized peoples, policies that he, 
the young Georg Thilenius, and an array of other ethnologists con- 
demned for both moral and practical reasons.'* Elements of Bastian’s cos- 
mopolitan vision, in other words, remained a critical part of the ethno- 
graphic project and the ways in which German ethnologists viewed 
themselves in the world during the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. 


Despite ethnologists’ willingness to denounce others’ actions from this 
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high moral ground, their own relationships with non-Europeans were 
generally rather ambiguous. Theft is one case in point. Many scholars have 
pointed out the willingness among even well-known ethnologists’ and an- 
thropologists’ to bend the rules of acquisition and resort to deception and 
theft in order to obtain what they wanted. Frank Hamilton Cushing, 
whom some have termed the first professional American ethnologist, was 
not adverse to stealing from burial sites while leaving a village—actions 
that were anything but exceptional for ethnologists of his age;!> Franz 
Boas “collected hundreds of bones and skeletons” by digging up Native 
American burial sites during the night and against the will of a number of 
different tribes; Adrian Jacobsen attempted to secure skulls and religious 
objects by climbing into grave sites in trees; and George Dorsey gained 
renown for his plundering of burial caves—all actions conducted under 


16 A number of scholars have also re- 


the cloak of scientific legitimacy. 
counted how ethnologists on Thilenius’s South Seas expedition, from 
1908 to 1910, pursued a policy of “anonymous purchase”— leaving to- 
bacco ot some other form of payment in place of objects taken while 
their owners were not present, and they have stressed that the scientists 
on this expedition sometimes turned to more violent methods of intimi- 
dation and deception as well.!’ There was often a striking contradiction 
between ethnologists’ pretensions and their actions. 

Moreover, ethnologists’ relationships with their subjects were not only 
ambiguous, fluctuating with time and place, but inconsistent on several 
levels. As ethnologists engaged in theft and deception, they not only went 
against their own moralistic and practical arguments about the impor- 
tance of respecting, understanding, and treating decently other cultures, 
they also violated the essential tenets of professional ethnology, which 
placed so much value on the information surrounding artifacts. '* The eth- 
nologists who engaged in these tactics participated, in fact, in actions that 
they were quick to condemn when undertaken by either amateur collec- 
tors or dealers in ethnographic artifacts, and they did so with relative im- 
punity and without much fear of condemnation from their counter- 
parts.” There was, of course a chance for censure, and ethnologists could 
find themselves in legal difficulties or even physical danger if they were 
caught in the act of stealing artifacts.” But in general there appears to 
have been an unwritten policy that when locals were unwilling to cooper- 
ate with collectors, subterfuge and theft—legitimated by the needs of sci- 
ence— were acceptable means of acquisition. Ethnologists’ association 
with a project geared toward contributing to the “greater scientific good” 
thus played a critical role in legitimating otherwise reproachful actions. 
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Not everyone, however, could pillage burial sites and monuments with- 
out eliciting protests. Indeed, without the legitimacy of science, plunder- 
ing could easily lead to censure by scientific and political bodies. In 1900, 
for instance, the German Foreign Office received a memorandum from 
the British embassy regarding ethnographic items from Burma in the pos- 
session of a “Mr. W. Thomas Gillis)’ who, they believed, might have of- 
fered to sell these objects to the Berlin museum.”! Gillis was accused of 
“illegally” removing “cartloads of religious artifacts” and “frescoes” from 
Burmese temples while posing as an agent of Berlin’s ethnographic mu- 
seum. In response to this warning, the German consul in Calcutta wrote 
to Reichskanzler von Bülow and the Museum für Völkerkunde in Berlin 
and urged them “in the interest of German honor” to report to the In- 
dian government if Gillis had any connections with German institutions 
as well as to break any ties that he might have had with the museum.” 
After making inquiries, the Prussian Cultural Ministry determined that 
Gillis, whose name was actually Thomann-Gillis, was the son of a Bavar- 
ian doctor and a Greek woman but that his own nationality remained un- 
clear. The ministry also reported that although Thomann-Gillis had at- 
tempted to sell some of these “stolen” artifacts to the Berlin museum, 
they had not been purchased because his prices were too high. Most im- 
portantly, they also condemned his actions in Burma, stressed that his 
plundering had been a private venture, and quickly distanced themselves 
from him by pronouncing that they had neither given him any monetary 
assistance nor engaged him through an official contract—assuring the 
Foreign Office that any contact that their museum might have had with 
Thomann-Gillis had been broken.” 

Thomann-Gillis, who could only feign scientific credentials, was cen- 
sored for his plundering and blacklisted among European museums, while 
similar acts of theft by “real” scientists were often excused or justified.” 
This censure took place because although his actions were similar to those 
of the ethnologists discussed above, his intentions and the contexts in 
which his actions took place were different: unlike Boas, Cushing, the eth- 
nologists on the South Seas expedition, and even Jacobsen, Thomann- 
Gillis had no affiliation with a scientific institution and was not protected 
by the authority of science. His actions could not be rationalized or legit- 
imated by the greater scientific project, and indeed his actions were even 
regarded as threatening this project and the authority of science because 
he was motivated by profit—a motivation that was deemed as wholly un- 
scientific. At the same time there were other complications. He had not 


only stolen from indigenous peoples but from Britain’s colonial subjects, 
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which meant that he had transgressed political as well as moral bound- 
aries. And, because he was operating outside the auspices of international 
science, his actions were easily viewed from within the context of colonial 
politics, in which they were uncontentiously regarded as theft by all con- 
cerned parties. The contexts in which he had operated, in other words, 
defined his actions. 

In many ways it was also in ethnologists’ best interest to distance them- 
selves from individuals such as Thomann-Gillis. Because the authority of 
science rested on scientists’ participation in a project that was ostensibly 
above political and economic concerns, interacting with individuals who 
were unwilling to respect (or unable to recognize) these divisions was in- 
herently dangerous, because it could potentially contribute to eroding these 
distinctions, to upsetting the authority ethnologists gained as scientists, 
and ultimately, it threatened to inhibit their efforts at fashioning profes- 
sional identities for themselves. As a result, ethnologists and their support- 
ers were quite willing to take part in policing the distinctions between “sci- 
entific” and “nonscientific” collecting, in “disciplining” individuals who 
threatened to undermine their authority, and in distancing themselves 
from nonscientists who traded in ethnographica. However, in their will- 
ingness to disdain collectors operating outside the authority of science 
and champion their own positions, ethnologists were often seemingly un- 
aware of just how thin a line separated themselves, their attitudes, and 
their actions from many of their nonscientific competitors— especially 
the dealers. 


Dealing with Dealers 


The dealers, who, like Bastian, solicited agents to procute whatever they 
might think valuable during their travels, or who quickly went abroad 
themselves during exceptional periods of activity, received rather negative 
evaluations in ethnologists’ correspondence and official reports. Unlike 
ethnologists, the dealers’ intentions were suspect because they—like 
Thomann-Gillis—were engaged in an open game of profit. According to 
Bastian, they snapped up scientifically valuable artifacts before ethnolo- 
gists were able to get them, and then demanded “exorbitant” or “fantasy” 
prices that museums were too often “forced to pay.” Their unashamed 
activity in the ethnographic market as a means of financial gain, he ar- 
gued, threatened ethnologists’ pocketbooks, their principles, and ulti- 
mately the ethnographic project as well. Yet the working relationships be- 
tween dealers and ethnologists were actually quite strong, and there was 
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a marked disparity between ethnologists’ rhetoric about the dealers and 
ethnologists’ actions with them—a disparity that corresponded to the gap 
between the ideals and the realities of acquisition. 

When one reads ethnologists’ reports on collecting and acquisitions, 
and even their private musings, dealers are often set up in opposition to 
the “scientists,” portrayed as unscrupulous, and generally regarded as un- 
dermining everything the ethnologists were trying to do. Thus Max Buch- 
ner, director of Munich’s Völkerkunde museum from 1887 to 1907, char- 
acteristically responded to an offer of Fijian items by the independent 
collector P. E. Wolff by writing to the directors of the city’s scientific col- 
lections: “Herr P. E. Wolff appears to be a dealer, like many whom I came 
to know in Australia and Oceania, and who thus awakens no feelings of 


trust?” 


Much of the daily private correspondence between ethnologists 
portrays the dealers as not only untrustworthy but also predatory, and the 
act of doing business with them as somehow distasteful. A statement by 
Thilenius in a private letter to Luschan, for instance, illustrates this atti- 
tude quite well. During a discussion of arrangements with the Hamburg- 
based dealer in ethnographica, Heinrich Umlauff, Thilenius stated: “I have 
also, by the way, decided with a heavy heart to acquire the old... feather 
box that Umlauff offered; we have so little from New Zealand that I have 
to do this painful injury to myself?’?’ Given the rhetoric of these and 
other exchanges, as well as the many conflicts between dealers and eth- 
nologists during the frenzied collecting actions like those that followed 
the fall of Benin, one could easily gain the impression that ethnologists 
worked with dealers only reluctantly, and generally only in extreme cir- 
cumstances—when desperate for a certain type of collection and thus 
“forced to pay.” 

The close working relationship between scientists and dealers in eth- 
nographic artifacts, however, was as old as the museums and it continues 
today.” It was never limited to exceptional circumstances and, despite the 
professionalization of ethnology around the turn of the century, did not 
alter significantly before World War I. In many cases, the purported divi- 
sion between ethnologists and dealers was more a function of the rhetor- 
ical strategies ethnologists used to maintain their own self-images and re- 
tain their authority, rather than a reflection of actual conditions, and in 
general, their working relationships simply became more intense as the 
museums’ budgets grew. The official reports issued by the Leipzig mu- 
seum, for example, list not only the names of Adolf Bastian and Spencer 
Baird among the museum’s “supporters” but also Karl Hagenbeck, the 
well-known dealer in exotic animals and organizer of Völkerschauen—the 
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displays of exotic peoples that traveled throughout Germany and Eu- 
tope.*? Many scholars have pointed out the relationship between German 
ethnologists and anthropologists and the organizers of these popular 
shows and have stressed the reciprocal benefits of their working arrange- 
ments.?! Hagenbeck and other organizers of Völkerschauen frequently in- 
vited scientists to visit their shows, deliver speeches, and write reports and 
reviews of the exhibits for local papers, in the hopes of gleaning legiti- 
macy from their scientific authority. Scientists in turn were often eager to 
attend these events. Virchow in particular was an enthusiast who saw 
these shows as unprecedented opportunities for anthropologists to study 
living subjects and gain empirical evidence without being forced to travel 
abroad.” And Bastian and other ethnologists regarded the Völkerschanen 
as excellent opportunities for securing ethnographic collections accom- 
panying the shows through purchase or donations.*? On occasion, partic- 
ipants in Hagenbeck’s shows were even invited to the museums to discuss 
the objects from their homelands and provide ethnologists with more in- 
formation about the artifacts in their museums.*4 

Hagenbeck’s connection to the museums, however, as well as that of 
dealers such as the Umlauff family, were not limited to their overlapping 
interests in Völkerschauen. Not only does Hagenbeck’s name appear as a 
supporter in the earliest reports from the Hamburg and Leipzig museums, 
but both he and Umlauff contributed to these museums’ earliest acquisi- 
tions and remained long-standing sources of collections and displays.* As 
the museums grew and gained a larger financial base, and as the science of 
ethnology was professionalized, the museums’ relationships with dealers 
such as Umlauff simply became stronger and later acquisitions through 
these dealers only became more frequent and larger.” Already in 1877, for 
example, J. FE G. Umlauff sold the Leipzig museum one of their largest 
collections to date, a collection that was celebrated as one of their “best” 
early acquisitions.’ As late as 1907, his son, Heinrich Umlauff, put together 
a Sonderausstellung (temporary exhibit) in the Hamburg museum, which 
consisted of figures and structures as well as house pets, pack animals, 
and camels from Kazakhstan—introducing one of the first life-groupings 
of this kind to the Hamburg museum.** Moreover, the Umlauffs’ influ- 
ence on the museums was not simply a matter of supplying these institu- 
tions with different things. In most cases they put together the collections, 
made the arrangements, commissioned the figures, and then either sent 
them off to museums or, as with the Hamburg display, set them up them- 
selves. They then offered to sell the collections and displays to either the 
host museum or one of its competitors. The point, then, is that much of 
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what could be seen in these museums was not collected, cataloged, or as- 
sembled by scientists at all. These scientific institutions, and what a visitor 
might encounter in them, were often as much the product of efforts by 
Umlauff, Hagenbeck, and other freelance collectors as those by Bastian or 
Thilenius. 

Of coutse, the scientists retained their authority. Museum directors 
continued to set the standards and claim the power to authenticate or re- 
ject collections. In one case, for example, Weule wrote to Umlauff that his 
“bushmen look like boiled corpses,’ and explained that he expected 
something more from Umlauffs artists. And, while this concerns artistic 
representations rather than collections, the working relationships revealed 
in the following critique makes it worth quoting at length: 


Dear Papa Umlauff, 

I have no use for your Adaman grouping; the ethnographica on 
them are real and authentic, in contrast to the completely untenable 
posture of the large man shooting a bow, as well as his disposition. 
Even the old Salomon islander was positioned in such an unbelievably 
incorrect manner for a marksman that we stuck him in the deepest dun- 
geon of our museum several months ago. The Ainu marksman will also 
not escape this fate one day. When you come here again, I want to give 
you a friendly lesson over this art; in the meantime I would ask you to 
look at the small opus of a certain Weule, “Kulturelemente der Mensch- 
heit,” Stuttgart, 1911, which you can obtain in any bookstore for one 
Reichsmark. Beginning on page fifty-two you will find something on 
hand positioning, especially the right one. Concerning the left, I think 
that there is no Naturvolk that lays the arrow on the outside of the 
bow; where should the arrow gain its support? It slides much more 
cheerfully on the left side of the bow, through the finger.” 


As this quoted passage makes clear, Umlauff and Weule not only engaged 
in a business relationship in which Umlauff often visited Weule’s museum 
and provided him with a variety of objects and some of their earliest fig- 
ures and life-groupings, but they were on friendly enough terms that 
Weule felt comfortable calling him “Papa Umlauff,’ joking and teasing 
with him about the mistakes he and his artists had made. In short, Weule 
and Umlauff were in close and frequent contact. Moreover, Umlauff had 
similar, if less humorous, relationships with the directors of the other 
German ethnographic museums as well as ethnologists in many other na- 
tions.*? Umlauff had no scientific education, but he was well-versed in the 


international market of material culture. He drew his authority from pos- 
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session rather than science. He was not a member of the scientific com- 
munity, but he was certainly an important part of the cultures of collect- 
ing, and despite his open quest for profits, ethnologists worked closely 
with him and his family for decades. 

How then can we account for ethnologists’ efforts to distance them- 
selves from some nonscientists like Thomann-Gillis, who collected for 
profit, while they continued to associate, indeed even work closely with, 
others who made the collection and distribution of ethnographica their 
profession? To begin with, we have to acknowledge that the ambiguities 
and apparent contradictions were part of a system in which actions (and 
relationships) were situationally defined. At the same time, we also have to 
identify the functions that ethnologists’ rhetoric about the proprieties of 
science ultimately fulfilled. Ethnologists were less concerned with collec- 
tors’ methods of acquisition or even the dealers’ and other collectors’ mo- 
tivations than they were with maintaining control over the field of col- 
lecting and their own social and cultural positions. As long as ethnologists’ 
positions remained unthreatened, and the artifacts they obtained made 
the grade, almost any action by themselves, their collectors, or the dealers 
was acceptable. 

As a result, there were certain unwritten rules and regulations that gov- 
erned the arrangements between dealers and ethnologists, as well as be- 
tween the museums and their collectors, which most of the participants 
seemed to understand and be willing to follow. Museum directors would 
work with dealers —buy from the dealers, accept figures, collections, and 
life-groupings created and arranged by the dealers, but only in the most 
exceptional circumstances would they sell objects or collections to deal- 
ers.*! Selling to dealers legitimated their quest for profits and could sully 
ethnologists’ reputations and thereby undermine the authority of science 
and, eventually, ethnologists’ social positions. In a similar way, ethnolo- 
gists could buy from a wide range of collectors, with little regard for the 
way they collected as long as they maintained ethnologists’ scientific stan- 
dards. Ethnologists themselves could break their own tenets of morality 
if it was for the greater good, and they could create close working rela- 
tionships with merchants in ethnographica if it was for the good of sci- 
entific research. As long as the contradictions that were inherent in this 
system were not openly discussed, it functioned to the benefit of dealers 
and ethnologists alike. 
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Imperialist Opportunities 


At the same time that Berlin’s ethnologists and politicians were absolving 
themselves of any connection to Thomann-Gillis and denouncing his ac- 
tions, they were also preparing to capitalize on one of the bigger plunder- 
ing campaigns at the turn of the century: the radical seizure of Chinese 
cultural artifacts in the aftermath of the Boxer rebellion. The efforts of 
Bastian and his associates to take part in this action are worth exploring in 
detail for several reasons. To begin with, we know that museums of all 
kinds have benefited from wars, rebellions, punitive raids, and acts of im- 
perial aggression and violence. Of the events that occurred during the late 
nineteenth century, the plundering of Benin has seen the most scholarly 
attention, much of which has emphasized the brutality of the military ac- 
tion. Yet as events surrounding the Boxer rebellion illustrate, such actions 
were not limited to Naturvölker, Europeans eagerly applied these tactics to 
“civilized” peoples, or Ku/turvolker, as well. Indeed, ethnologists’ actions 
during the aftermath of the Boxer rebellion reveal a learning curve of 
sorts, in which ethnologists appropriated the lessons of Benin and recog- 
nized Britain’s punitive raid in Africa as a precedent that opened up new 
opportunities wherever indigenous governments fell to Western military 
forces. Ethnologists’ actions during this incident also show the ways in 
which the rhetoric of scientific authority was not just a strategy meant to 
keep up the public face of an ethnographic project with a darker side. It 
was often a lived idea, one that helped many ethnologists make sense of 
the contradictions between their actions and their ideals when they moved 
out of their museums and into the chaotic world of in situ acquisitions, 
and found themselves participating in imperialist opportunities that ran 
contrary to their cosmopolitan world views. 

Shortly after the outbreak of violence against westerners in China and 
the quick response by a joint expedition of Western military forces in the 
summer of 1900,* ethnologists and other collectors and dealers recog- 
nized the Boxer rebellion as a rare opportunity for procuring valuable 
ethnographica. Only a month after the conflicts began, Bastian wrote to 
the General Administration of the Royal Museums in order to call their 
attention to the discord in Peking and stress the opportunities it presented 
to science. In this initial plea, Bastian pointed to earlier precedents, earlier 
mistakes, and more recent policies. He drew on the general history of mu- 
seum acquisitions and stressed, for example, the importance of Napoleon’s 
military campaigns for enriching Parisian museums. He argued that “if the 
victors had not later reclaimed their property,” then “the art museums of 
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the city on the Seine would have been liberally enriched by the Corsican 
conqueror’s campaigns.” He also warned the administration that the last 
opportunity for acquiring large numbers of Chinese artifacts had been 
overlooked, and argued that “European museums would currently be dec- 
orated with precious rarities from the history of Chinese art, if [they] had 
not failed to take advantage of the opportunities offered by the occupa- 
tion of the Summer Palace during the 1860 campaign.” Moreover, their 
previous failure to act in a timely fashion had put scientists in an uncom- 
fortable position, because the small amount of “booty [Beutestiicke] which 
was brought back to Europe ended up in the hands of dealers,’ who later 
sold it at “exorbitant prices.” The precedents for action, in other words, 
had already been set. Tremendous opportunities for acquisition were cre- 
ated by the military occupation of foreign cities, and the strong competi- 
tion from nonscientists was reason enough to act quickly. 

Moreover, Bastian reminded the administration that a policy that en- 
dorsed using the military to enrich their museum’s acquisitions already ex- 
isted—one which tied together the imperatives of the ethnographic mar- 
ket with imperialist opportunities and ethnologists’ scientific claims. The 
ethnological section of the Royal Museums had already received several 
rich collections in the wake of “military expeditions that ensued from 
colonial-political causes,’ and for this reason the Imperial Naval Office 
had issued instructions to its officers “that during punitive expeditions, 
the forfeited property of the guilty parties [der Schu/digen|’—or rather 
those who had evidently forfeited their property along with their human 
rights through conflicts with Western powers— “instead of being de- 
stroyed should be handed over” to the Berlin museum where they could 
be “preserved for the purpose of scientific study.” Bastian stressed as well 
that although these regulations had been written regarding areas popu- 
lated by “savage tribes” [Wé/dstamme], the situation in China was actually 
quite similar. It was therefore imperative, he argued, that German military 
contingents in China be reminded of the cultural importance of their 
mission “in order to avoid being affected by accusations of negligence, if 
they were too late to act.”* 

After receiving reports from German officials in China, however, Bas- 
tian’s initial call for instructions to the German military quickly turned to 
agitation for ethnologists’ direct participation in the plundering, as he rec- 
ognized that other nations had beaten their military to the punch and that 
the greatest opportunities had already passed. In October 1900, the Ger- 
man Imperial diplomatic minister in Tientsin, Freiherr von der Goltz, 
painted a grim picture of events in the royal city. Describing the destruc- 
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tion by both Chinese and Western forces, he lamented that it was proba- 
bly “already too late” for the Berlin museum to “salvage” much of anything. 
He wrote that the “Han lin Academy, with its extremely valuable library 
and handwriting collection, was set on fire by the Boxers and completely 
destroyed,’ and then went on to describe how Europeans quickly snatched 
up anything the Boxers might have missed: 


Immediately after the capture of Peking the participating troops— 
Japanese, English, American, and Russian—began systematically 
plundering the Imperial Palace, the residences of the princes and other 
imperial notables, the Imperial Ministries, temples, pawnshops, and 
stores. The Russians in particular have distinguished themselves through 
their ingenuity. They have taken control of all valuable objects such as 
silk embroidery, bronzes, porcelains, jades, etc. etc., which had not al- 
ready been stolen by the palace servants, in the residential palace of the 
Emperor and the queen mother in Peking, as well as in their Summer 
residences in Wan-shau-shau and J-ho-yuau. Only the empty glass cab- 
inets, stands, and wooden cases remain behind. Indian troops have 
been billeted in the wide grounds of the temple of the sky, the great 
sanctuary of Chinese theocracy, and have certainly taken away every- 
thing that was not nailed or screwed down. The genealogical tables that 
were stored there... have also been taken, and have evidently been ap- 
propriated by the British Museum. 


He noted as well that the British military was exceptionally well organized, 
declaring all items taken by their officers and soldiers governmental prop- 
erty, while objects procured by other forces were being auctioned off daily 
in Tientsin and other cities. “Most of the valuable objects,’ he empha- 
sized, were already in boxes of “Chinese curiosities on theit way to Eu- 
rope and America.”* 

Goltz’s reports prompted Bastian to lobby aggressively with the Gen- 
eral Administration of the Royal Museums, the Prussian Cultural Min- 
istry, and the German Foreign Office to immediately send German eth- 
nologists to China. His rationale was three fold: he stressed the exceptional 
gains for science, the threat of freelance dealers cornering the market, and 
the practical political and economic advantages this action could bring the 
German nation. In a letter to the General Administration of the Royal 
Museums, he claimed that the interests of the Berlin museum could be 
“terribly damaged” if they did not act quickly, because items that were not 
swept up by the “competing museums” would—as they had in the 
1860s—quickly find their way into the hands of “antique dealers” who, 
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he reminded them, had already “established themselves along an entire 
street in the plundered capital?’*’ Sending their own people to Peking 
would give them an opportunity to circumvent the dealers who would 
demand “exorbitant” prices, and allow them to cut out the middle men 
with whom they had been forced to do business following the sack of 
Benin. 

Bastian, in fact, connecting his immediate economic rationalization with 
a scientific one, held up Benin as one of the central examples of how this 
sort of military expedition could be incredibly important for science: 


That military campaigns can bear fruit for scientific fields of research 
and can be exp/oited [my emphasis] for this purpose, is evidenced by 
multiple examples—recently again through the results of the conquest 
of Benin—and already proven most sensationally during the earlier 
French expedition to Egypt, which (through concomitance of a staff of 
120 academics, artists, technicians, and engineers) laid the groundwork 
for the magnificent blossoming of Egyptology following the discovery 
of the Rosetta stone, the key to decoding hieroglyphics, which threw a 
flood of light onto the grayness of prehistoric times.** 


There was, then, a long and repeatedly proven precedent that should con- 
tinue to be followed. Teaming up with military expeditions, indeed, “ex- 
ploiting” the opportunities that they—and imperialism in general— ap- 
peared to offer up to Europeans, he argued, was a proven way of making 
extraordinary gains for science. 

But in addition to contributing to the greater scientific project and un- 
dercutting the dealers, Bastian also stressed a practical reason for govern- 
mental action, which went beyond the museums’ economic and scientific 
concerns, and which distinguished this action from those that took place 
in other colonial areas. An ethnological expedition to Peking, he pointed 
out, could provide Germany with a critical advantage during the “peace- 
ful international competition” over trade privileges with China, which was 
sure to become increasingly important in the coming “decades and cen- 
turies?” A knowledge of “China’s relevant organizational structures” in 
both the past and present, he argued, would give Germans a significant 
edge in future economic and diplomatic dealings. Science in general, and 
ethnology in particular, would provide the German nation with a decided 
political advantage in the years to come. 

There was, however, another reason for action, one perhaps even closer 
to Bastian’s personal motivations, which he revealed in a letter to Goltz: 
“While the American, English, French, and Russian museums will find 
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their Chinese collections brilliantly endowed with trophies,’ Bastian wrote, 
“the Germans have come away empty handed.” Although they were slow 
to act, he hoped that by taking advantage of China’s weakened condition 
during the peacemaking process they could make up for the missed op- 
portunity, and catch up with other Western museums.” Bastian was im- 
pressed with, and somewhat jealous of, what these museums had been 
able to obtain, and it is clear that given the opportunity, Bastian would 
have gladly participated in the wilder moments of plundering and force- 
ful acquisitions.*” The ends in this case more than justified the means. 

In February 1901, the Prussian Cultural Ministry contacted Bastian and 
informed him that he had convinced them to send an ethnological mis- 
sion to Peking.*! F. W. K. Müller, an Asian specialist from the Berlin mu- 
seum, was chosen as their representative. He quickly left for China with 
instructions to collect as many antiquities, manuscripts, and ethnographic 
artifacts as his budget would allow,’ and he was encouraged to try to set 
up relationships with Chinese and European diplomats who could assist 
him in going outside of Peking to obtain things from areas as yet un- 
touched by other museums. In this way they hoped to make up for their 
lost opportunities and turn their late appearance to their advantage. 

Müller’s reports to Bastian reveal a genuine and optimistic conviction 
about the goals of his mission, and illustrate the ways in which the rhet- 
oric of international science and the cosmopolitan ideals behind the eth- 
nographic project allowed believers such as Müller to make sense of their 
actions in a chaotic world in which scientific specimens were bartered like 
tomatoes on the streets, and palaces that were once temples of material 
culture lay in ruins. Müller spent most of his time making contact with 
authorities in charge of different sections of the city, almost all of whom 
he found extremely cooperative. He acquired artifacts from a variety of 
sources and let his scientific training and his eye for scarcity guide his de- 
cisions. “Regarding acquisitions,” he wrote, “the operative standpoint for 
me was, where possible, to only acquire those things that were absolutely 
unobtainable or very difficult to obtain under the usual conditions.’*4 

Miller sought to use this chance to fill out his section of the museum, 
both for the good of the museum and for the use of scientists in general, 
and his enthusiasm for furthering the greater scientific project drove his 
efforts. Indeed, while the opportunism apparent in ethnologists’ ac- 
tions—both in this case and many others—is sometimes astounding, it 
should be borne in mind that although Bastian was willing to use govern- 
mental employees to buy up whatever they could, he preferred to send 
Müller or other ethnologists to the scene for a better, more systematic, 
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and thus more scientific acquisition. Moreover, Müller, despite suffering 
from an illness during his trip, was nevertheless “running about daily from 
dawn until dusk” by foot, by horse, or with his wagon, attempting “to save 
what can still be saved for out museum”? His efforts were extensive, his 
conviction unswerving, and his intention clearly to work for an interna- 
tional science. Indeed, when we reflect on the context of the phrase “to 
save what can still be saved,’ which he wrote in a private letter to Bastian, 
not in a public declaration or an official report in which he might be try- 
ing to justify his actions, it is clear that this was not merely the use of a 
worn-out cliché. Müller sincerely believed that he was salvaging these 
items for the greater good and recognized a qualitative difference between 
his own actions and those of the dealers and other collectors motivated 
by personal gain. Moreover, the power of his conviction is given further 
testament by the willingness of officers from a number of different na- 
tions, with little or no prompting from him, to donate artifacts in their 
possession to his museum. 

The fact that Müller’s intentions were clear for all to see is particularly 
important, because it illustrates the ways in which the authority of science 
was much more than a rhetorical strategy that allowed him to cross polit- 
ical lines. Müller, the Berlin ethnologists, and the other Europeans in 
China, regarded his efforts as morally correct and believed that he was 
contributing to “salvaging” these “rare” material texts. The way in which 
he was able to internalize these beliefs allowed him to make sense of his 
actions in the streets of Peking. The destruction and pillaging of the city, 
in which he unquestionably played his own small part, was certainly in op- 
position to Virchow, Bastian, and Luschan’s moralistic musings about Eu- 
ropean abuses abroad. This contradiction, however, and the fact that it 
played no role in their calculations, simply gives further testimony to the 
ambiguous relationships between ethnologists and their subjects, and the 
rather curious combination of humanitarian feelings and harsh scientific 
utilitarianism that a number of scholars have noted was so typical of the 
time.°° Müller’s story helps explain how the two coexisted. 


Colonial Complications 


Germany’s emergence as a colonial power in 1884 brought both advan- 
tages and disadvantages to German collectors. On the one hand, German 
ethnologists could look to the colonial and economic associations as well 
as the national government for economic and logistic support. By pro- 
viding colonial officials and colonists—especially the directors of plan- 
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tations or other large projects relying on indigenous labor— with “knowl- 
edge” about the colonized subjects and cultures, they could link their ef- 
forts to colonialists’ goals, make their science “useful,” and gain increased 
support for their projects in German colonial territories.” On the other 
hand, colonialism also created new difficulties. It introduced governors, 
bureaucrats, and other officials who had to be appeased, rules and regu- 
lations that had to be followed, and borders that had to be crossed. More- 
over, while colonial authorities could offer scientists a certain amount of 
added security in some situations, their presence also led to uprisings 
among indigenous populations, which subjected scientists to new dan- 
gers.” All of these factors inhibited collectors’ movement and thus their 
ability to acquire artifacts for the museums. 

Internal contention also resulted from the fact that not all German eth- 
nologists and museums benefited equally from the German colonies, or 
from Germany’s imperialist actions in places like Peking. Soon after Ger- 
many became a colonial power, a federal law was passed in 1888 that be- 
came known simply as the Bundesratsbeschluss among ethnologists. This law 
required all items collected in the colonial territories by government off- 
cials or by expeditions that were supported by any governmental funds to 
be sent to Berlin. Ethnographic items were supposed to be delivered to 
Berlin’s Volkerkunde museum, sorted, and the doubles distributed to other 
German museums. In practice, however, little was redistributed. The 
Berlin museum became a stockpile for ethnographica from the colonial 
territories, and the bottleneck it created led to a remarkable lack of colo- 
nial materials in other German museums—a fact that shocked and dis- 
mayed a young Karl Weule when he arrived at the Leipzig museum in 
1899 and realized the effect this law had had on its collections. This situ- 
ation led him, Thilenius, and the directors of other German museums to 
join forces in an attempt to “break Berlin’s monopoly.’ Their efforts even- 
tually led to the creation of a coalition of non-Prussian museums and re- 
peated public confrontations with Berlin’s ethnologists and the federal 
government. This fight continued unresolved until 1914.” 

Moreover, since the collection of ethnographic objects was meant to 
encompass the entire globe and museums were meant to be filled with ar- 
tifacts from all corners of the world, colonialism’s most important impact 
on the ethnographic project was the ways in which it made collecting in 
many areas of the world difficult or impossible. The creation of colonial 
territories and the establishment of many new non-European nations lim- 
ited ethnologists’ movements, reduced the traffic in artifacts, and made it 
almost impossible for German museums to obtain objects from many 
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other nations’ territories. As Europeans’ possession of colonial territories 
was extended to the material culture of their colonial subjects, scientific 
missions became conflated with nationalist actions, leading to repeated 
conflicts between German collectors and officials from other nations. 

By the last decade of the nineteenth century a number of new nations 
had passed laws regarding the sale and distribution of their historical and 
cultural artifacts. Mexico, for example, made the export of such artifacts 
illegal, essentially closing its borders to collectors in the 1890s. Bastian’s at- 
tempts to get around this difficulty were repeatedly frustrated, because his 
usual tactic of offering to trade duplicates in his museum for duplicates in 
another were hindered by the fact that the Mexican government passed 
this law before building a museum of their own, leaving Bastian with no 
counterpart. His connections within Mexico were also unable to assist him, 
and in some cases they faced their own difficulties. As one contact in the 
Yucatan explained to him, he could occasionally smuggle out a few pieces, 
but not entire boxes of collections, and in fact he was himself a little con- 
cerned, because in order to get his own collection through the check 
points, he “would have to wait for a very special opportunity?” 

Such actions not only frustrated ethnologists and forced them to de- 
velop new collecting strategies, they also had an immediate impact on the 
international market of material culture. These closures essentially man- 
ufactured scarcity and thus radically increased the value of any artifacts 
from these areas that were already in circulation. The collections assem- 
bled by Hermann Strebel in Mexico during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, for example, increased substantially in value after Mexico 
closed its borders, and when he began to sell these collections one at a 
time, German museums clamored to obtain them.°' 

Moreover, as ethnologists searched for new collecting tactics in an 
effort to maneuver around political constraints, they were forced to 
change their standards regarding the kinds of people they were willing to 
employ. Indeed, the very definition of what constituted a qualified collec- 
tor changed in ways that ran directly counter to the professionalization 
taking place around the turn of the century. In 1904, for example, the 
Berlin museum hired H. von Zengen to work as a collector in Borneo. 
Zengen had no university education and hardly fit the new profile of the 
professional ethnological field worker that was becoming prominent in 
the first decade of the twentieth century. His technical qualifications were 
limited to a short education as a taxidermist at the natural history museum 
in Berlin and his experiences on an African safari. But his limited techni- 


cal and professional credentials were sufficient for working in the Dutch 
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colonial areas because he also possessed the two things that most German 
ethnologists did not— Dutch citizenship and a purported understanding 
of languages indigenous to Borneo. As Albert Grünwedel at the Mu- 
seum für Völkerkunde in Berlin stressed in a marginal notation on Zen- 
gen’s application, Zengen’s language abilities made him a strong candidate, 
but “especially favorable is the fact that the traveler has become a citizen 
of Holland, and as such should be able to easily procure permission to 
enter areas that would remain forever closed to a foreigner?’ The con- 
straints created by colonial borders, in other words, directly affected who 
could work with and for the museums, radically altering the priorities that 
normally governed their choice of collectors and undermining the 
process of professionalization. 

The biggest change brought on by these new borders, however, was 
that collecting in general became more politicized as ethnologists increas- 
ingly found themselves crossing political borders in pursuit of their goals. 
Colonial politics cast doubts on scientific imperatives, and colonial ad- 
ministrators, officials, and colonists began regarding German ethnologists 
as first and foremost foreign nationals rather than members of an inter- 
national scientific community. And, after a time, the younger generation 
of ethnologists who were focused on acquiring these collections also 
began thinking of themselves as such. Their world views shifted away 
from the cosmopolitan visions of Bastian’s generation; they embraced 
their national characteristics, set aside their rationalizations about their 
contributions to the greater good, and began championing their preroga- 
tives as ethnologists who were self-consciously German. 

One conflict between Leo Frobenius and British colonial authorities in 
southern Nigeria provides an excellent example of the ways in which the 
ideals about the international community of science became reduced to 
empty rhetoric as museum directors abandoned their cosmopolitan vi- 
sions in favor of their newfound rights as German scientists. Frobenius, 
whom many scholars regard as the first German field worker of note, 
led a series of different expeditions into Northern Africa during the 
decade preceding World War 1.° During his travels in Nigeria in 1911, 
Frobenius came into direct conflict with British authorities concerning his 
collecting policies in what has come to be known as the Olokun Affair. 
This incident developed following complaints by inhabitants of Ifé, the 
“sacred capital of the Yoruba country” in southern Nigeria, that Fro- 
benius had mistreated and deceived them, and had taken away religious 
objects without their consent.’ The principle item of dispute was the 
bronze head of the god Olokun, which Frobenius claimed to have “dis- 
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covered” in a grove outside the walls of Ifé, but which the town’s inhabi- 
tants accused him of stealing. As a result of these complaints, which fol- 
lowed Frobenius’s departure from the city, British authorities summoned 
Frobenius back to Ifé, brought him before an improvised British court, 
and eventually forced him to return many of the items he had acquired 
from the atea. 

British accounts of the incident describe Frobenius’s behavior as un- 
cooperative, dishonest, and at times childish. Their reports stress that, in 
the interest of “science” (and here they mean a sort of apolitical interna- 
tional science that commanded a certain moral authority), their agents had 
accommodated Frobenius from the beginning. In response to his requests 
for assistance, the British sent two hundred copies of ethnographic ques- 
tionnaires ahead of him to British governmental officials in the area and 
instructed them to assist him in his efforts. Frobenius, however, “abused” 
this “courtesy” by “removing certain ancient stone monuments and other 
objects of value against the wishes and without the consent of the Oni 
[king],” and by refusing to cooperate with the British official in charge, the 
district commissioner Charles Partridge, who responded to the protests 
by native peoples. The British stressed that Frobenius instructed his as- 
sistants to hide many of the most valuable objects, claimed ignorance of 
their whereabouts, and then professed that he had “forgotten about 
them” or that “he knew nothing about it” when “sacred ‘fetish’ objects” 
were discovered in boxes concealed in the roof of the house he was oc- 
cupying and “hidden under the ashes of a fire in a shed adjoining the 
kitchen.” The British report also stated that according to the testament of 
the Oni, members of his family, the policemen who had accompanied 
Frobenius, and Frobenius’s clerk and interpreter, Frobenius treated the 
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priests “very roughly,” forcing them to take money and whisky in ex- 
change for the Olokun, and then “handing them a certificate written in 
German.” The British also reported that Frobenius later apologized to the 
Oni after the proceedings were over and told Partridge, “‘I admit that I 
went too ‘wide’ in getting the ‘Olokun’ ”; he later confessed “‘that he had 
not had enough respect for the people.” The British foreign office, how- 
ever, was particularly incensed, claiming that Frobenius had not only mis- 
treated the people in Ifé and lied to Partridge, but that he had also writ- 
ten “absolutely erroneous and misleading accounts of the facts” in articles 
that appeared in the Berliner Tageblatt and other German newspapers, arti- 
cles in which Frobenius claimed Partridge was forced to apologize to 
him— something the British government adamantly denied.‘ Frobenius, 
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in short, had offended both their scientific and their moral standards of 
behavior. 

Frobenius, however, portrayed this conflict in his private correspon- 
dence, newspaper accounts, and travel reports much differently. He cast 
this conflict as one between a German representative of the international 
community of science on the one hand, and British national and political 
interests on the other. Frobenius, in other words, much like the British in 
their own reports, used the authority of science to place himself rhetori- 
cally on moral high ground. According to Frobenius, the entire incident 


resulted from a mistranslation by one of his assistants“? 


and the jealousy 
and maliciousness” of Partridge, whom Frobenius accused of commit- 
ting “one of the greatest brutalities that was ever inflicted on the scientific 
body-’”! Indeed, if we are to believe Frobenius’s charges, this was an ac- 
tion precipitated by British jealously and the inability of British anthro- 
pologists to keep up with German collectors. 

Frobenius portrayed his party as the well-meaning and hapless victims. 
His written accounts stressed his fairness and the degree to which he tried 
to accommodate the wishes of the people of Ifé. He claimed that he al- 
ways made sure that his sporadic excavations were not offensive, pointed 
out that he had often returned items when he learned that they had been 
stolen by another party, and also complained that residents of Ifé stole 
things from him which he had purchased fairly.” He explained events, in 
other words, in terms that would be readily acceptable to his readers, be- 
cause they conformed to the ideals of international science. 

While he had acted “properly,” he argued, the English had been the 
true agetessors— intimidating the people under their administration, mis- 
handling him and his employees, and mixing personal, political, and sci- 
entific goals. In many cases, he insisted, his efforts were hindered by the 
local people’s fear of the English government, which, he was told, had ex- 
erted their authority over the material culture of peoples under their ju- 
risdiction and forbidden the sale of many artifacts — effectively hindering 
his legitimate scientific project.” 

Moreover, Frobenius claimed that Partridge had “done everything to 
make the trip impossible for us,” allegedly hindering their permits and 
their attempts to hire porters, and supplying them with misinformation.”* 
He condemned Partridge’s treatment of his employees once the quasi- 
legal proceedings began,” implying that Partridge intimidated the city’s 
residents, and he accused Partridge of carting away many of the items 
Frobenius had been forced to return.’° But he also later bragged that he 
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had outwitted Partridge on several occasions and had managed to keep 
some of these items out of British hands.” Most important, he accused 
the British representative of a great assault against science, stating that 
Partridge had “brutally torn apart and confused” a delicately assembled 
“net” of “scientific research” that would be impossible to reconstruct “in 
the near future.’’® 

Both the German national government and the museum directors who 
hired Frobenius reacted immediately to the incident, but their responses 
were fundamentally different, and neither the government nor the direc- 
tors acted out of a concern for the integrity of this international science. 
On the one hand, the German government was terribly upset with Fro- 
benius, found the incident embarrassing, and as a result the German For- 
eign Office began to pressure Wilhelm von Bode, the director of the Royal 
Museums, to withdraw his support from Frobenius and leave him finan- 
cially adrift. On the other hand, for Weule and Thilenius this incident was 
more an inconvenience than a serious concern, and because they were not 
directly tied to the national ministries, the question for them was less one 
of British-German relations, or even the integrity of Frobenius’s actions, 
than of eluding the difficulties that accompanied colonial politics and en- 
suring that Frobenius continue his work in the field. 

Indeed, Weule and Thilenius’s actions during this affair make it clear 
that they had long since abandoned any concerns about how their collec- 
tors procured objects, or any need to justify these actions by relating them 
to a greater good, a cosmopolitan vision, or an international science. In 
fact, there is little evidence that the directors of these museums believed 
Frobenius’s version of the incident. Nor was the “truth” of either British 
allegations or Frobentus’s tale their chief concern. At issue for them was 
not so much the Africans’ rights or Frobenius’s collecting methods, but 
rather his attempts to effectively negotiate the obstacles placed in his way 
by the inhabitants of Ifé and the British colonial administration, and his 
ability to gain possession of good artifacts. 

Consequently, the directors of the German museums rose to his de- 
fense, and despite the international incident and pressure from the Ger- 
man Foreign Office, neither Weule nor Thilenius was willing to withdraw 
his support from Frobenius or condemn his behavior. Although both ad- 
mitted that he could be personally abrasive, and Thilenius noted that 
Frobenius’s actions had certainly not been “unobjectionable,’ they quickly 
rationalized and legitimated his behavior based on his success as a collec- 
tor, what they perceived as British incompetence, and Germans’ authority 
as leaders in the ethnographic sciences.” 
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Weule, in fact, regarded the idea of returning artifacts or collections as 
completely out of the question, and he considered Frobenius’s deception 
and uncooperative attitude toward the British as fitting to the situation. In 
his letter to the Leipzig city council in July 1911, for example, Weule de- 
fended Frobenius on all counts and condemned both British actions and 
the German government’s misplaced concerns. Stating that neither he nor 
Thilenius regarded the complaints from the British foreign office as 
“tragic,” he argued that “every resolute traveler endeavors to retain what 
he has acquited.” “These cunning characters,” he explained, “regularly use 
every opportunity to their advantage,” and when an opportunity appears 
for one of them, as it had for Frobenius, to acquire more than the British 
ever have, “one cannot be surprised when [the British] retrospectively re- 
gard such purchases as invalid, indeed as impudent plunder.” But, accord- 
ing to Weule, Frobenius’s actions, even as described by the British, were 
completely justifiable and typical of the necessities involved in collecting, In 
his estimation it would be naive to expect either Frobenius or another col- 
lector to behave differently, since the goal of their efforts remained, ulti- 
mately, to gain as much as they could through whatever means possible.°" 

Moreover, Weule and Thilenius argued that the problem actually stemmed 
from the British, who did not understand Völkerkunde or the value of the 
material culture under their jurisdiction until after it was shown to them. 
A week after Weule defended Frobenius in Leipzig, they wrote to Bernard 
Ankermann, theit counterpart in Berlin, in an attempt to induce him to 
convince Bode, the director of the Royal Museums, that Frobenius, de- 
spite his transgression, was really too valuable to abandon. Stressing that 
both he and Thilenius had already appealed to their local governments, 
and repeating many of the same arguments he used to convince their local 
supporters, Weule urged Ankermann to “take his excellence Bode aside” 
and explain to him the situation. As Weule saw it: 


The English government’s letter of protest should be seen in Berlin as 
what it really is, the petty malevolence of jealous Auch-Gelehrten,®! for 
whom the somewhat careless action [my emphasis] of a German offered a 
welcome occasion to discredit das Europäertum 100% in the eyes of the 
blacks. Why then have the good Englishmen not concerned themselves 
with the ethnography and archeology of their territories before this? 
And what sort of crazy short-sightedness motivated him to expose a 
member of the white race before the black pack in such a way? More- 
over, between us, don’t you agtee that it is a bad collector who returns 
what he has already obtained?®? 
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Frobenius, he argued, was effective because he knew how best to collect, 
and in Weule’s mind the British were simply jealous of Frobenius because 
he had achieved what they had not even thought to do. Of course Fro- 
benius had been “somewhat careless,” forgetting, perhaps that he must 
proceed more cautiously in areas controlled by the British, but his meth- 
ods were essentially effective and good. And who after all, he wanted to 
know, were the British to criticize Frobenius’s tactics or the tactics of any 
other German collector when it was clearly the Germans who were spear- 
heading this international science? “Especially we Germans,’ he wrote, 
“with our contributions to Völkerkunde have the least reason to eat crow 
before a people [Vo/k] who possess 31 million square kilometers of colo- 
nial territory and whose combined ethnographic collections still do not 
amount to so much as a single section of your Berlin museum. Speak 
again with Bode in these terms.”*? As Weule made clear, the importance of 
Frobenius’s achievements were given testament by the effectiveness of his 
results, an effectiveness which legitimated his (and other German collec- 
tors’) methods and threw British complaints into question, even as their 
evident incompetence in the realm of Völkerkunde undermined their au- 
thority to judge him. The most acceptable methods among people in tune 
with the culture of collecting ethnographica, Weule clearly argued, were 
those that produced results, and the Germans more than anyone else 
knew what those methods were. 

Moreover, as Thilenius reminded Ankermann, Frobenius was a tested 
and highly successful collector, he was gaining artifacts that would soon 
be impossible to acquite, and Bode and Ankermann would be making a 
grave mistake if they disassociated themselves from him, because he was 
clearly the best candidate for the job and the only one who could take ad- 
vantage of the present opportunities. “Who among German ethnog- 
raphers,” he asked, came even close to Frobenius’s “command” and un- 
derstanding of “this area of west-A frican culture,’ and “who is in a better 
position to do the collecting than Frobenius?” Frobenius could easily be 
offensive and tactless, but that “says nothing, absolutely nothing about his 
scientific [qualifications] or anything about his qualifications as a collec- 
tor.’ Moreover, he stressed, the timing alone justified Frobenius’s actions: 
“train lines are being laid out or planned everywhere, and you know the 
devastating results that will follow as well as I. Under these conditions 
there is no question whether and to what extent I will support Frobenius, 
so long as I have the money.” Regardless of whether Frobenius’s behavior 
was right or wrong, and despite the protests and the sensation in the press, 
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Thilenius argued that the important point to bear in mind was not Fro- 
benius’s actions during or after the incident, but his achievements.®* 

The contexts of Frobenius’s actions remained the critical factor for their 
evaluation and the kinds of rhetorical strategies each group chose to adopt. 
From the British perspective, his actions were contemptible because they 
stemmed from a German scientist operating within British territory, and 
his behavior had threatened their authority. British accusations, of course, 
were not formulated in exactly this way; rather they focused on Fro- 
benius’s treatment of Africans, and the British defense of their rights. Yet 
considering the British’s own record in Benin, and the fact that some of 
the artifacts Partridge retrieved from Frobenius did actually end up in the 
British Museum, their attempts to evoke the moral high ground ethnolo- 
gists often claimed and the argument set forth by C. H. Read at the British 
Museum, that “Mr. Partridge is to be commended and England congrat- 
ulated on his prompt action in preventing the sacred places of natives 
under our rule from being pillaged,” still rings somewhat hollow.® At the 
same time, accusations by German ethnologists that the British were en- 
gaged in a defensive reaction to an encroachment on their areas cannot be 
discounted; such reactions were typical for the time. Equally typical was 
the German ethnologists’ complete abandonment of any desire to take up 
a moral position in this context and their assertions that scientific success 
legitimated harsh or extreme measures, that the ends essentially justified 
the means. The directors of German museums recognized that their col- 
lectors should attempt to move a bit more “carefully” in other nations’ 
colonial territories, but the concern revolved around negotiating the po- 
litical power of these colonial authorities, not respecting the rights of the 
colonized peoples. Indeed, Weule’s language makes it clear that he was less 
concerned with respecting “the black pack” than with keeping Africans in 
their place. 

The controversy surrounding the Olokun Affair and the language used 
to describe the events thus illustrates how rationalizations and standards 
of acceptability changed from one context to another. Frobenius, for ex- 
ample, spoke much differently about the affair in his private correspon- 
dence with Weule than he did in his travel writings or news releases, and 
Weule’s arguments about respect for other cultures fell to the wayside 
when discussing acquisitions for his museum and British attempts to hin- 


der one of his collectors.*° 


Moreover, while the international controversy 
had focused on collecting methods and attitudes toward native peoples, 


the scientific discussion remained centered around priorities, revealing the 
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different faces of ethnology during this period and providing us with in- 
sight into the degree to which the directors of German museums had 
abandoned their vision of a cosmopolitan community and embraced their 
own particularist goals. The ideals of international science with which 
Miller had rationalized his actions were no longer necessary in a world in 
which any action is legitimate and the only justification needed is its util- 
ity. Weule’s recognition that anything goes, that “these cunning characters 
regularly use every opportunity to their advantage,’ expresses the essential 
standard of behavior which placed the priority on possession rather than 
actions. 

However, Weule’s recognition that Frobenius had also been somewhat 
“careless,” or Thilenius’s comment that Frobenius’s behavior was not “un- 
objectionable,’ reveal how the public face of science required slightly 
more polished standards than the realities of collecting in a chaotic world 
might allow—a fact which savvy collectors wisely bore in mind when op- 
erating under the scrutiny of another power that might use the contra- 
diction between actions and image to their political advantage. Frobenius’s 
account of the incident in his travel reports, which stressed a respect for 
local people, emphasized fair dealings, and called for international coop- 
eration, actually provides us with a portrait of how ethnographic collect- 
ing might be conducted in a world where cosmopolitan visions guided 
collector’s actions, and a view of ethnology which ethnologists continued 
to use to fashion scientific legitimacy. At the same time, the British ac- 
counts and the defensive statements of the museum directors illustrate 
the contradictions between the myth of proprieties and the realities of 
collecting. 

Colonial politics thus added an extra element of complexity to the pro- 
cess of acquisition. Ethnology was pursued in a world that was divided by 
political borders and boundaries that complicated the pursuit of artifacts 
and knowledge. These borders inhibited ethnologists’ ability to create 
complete collections and fill their museums with the material culture of 
peoples from all areas of the world. Political divisions helped transform 
museums founded on cosmopolitan principles into national institutions, 
and they contributed to the uneven distribution of artifacts in German 
museums: Mexico was out of bounds, the Dutch colonies were closed, 
and the German colonies were now the sole domain of scientists in 
Berlin. Moreover, the division of the world into colonial empires trans- 
formed Germans’ ethnographic project at the conceptual level. German 
cultural scientists abandoned theit cosmopolitan visions and embraced 
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their identity as Germans. They became increasingly particularist in their 
orientations, and willing to use their self-proclaimed position as leaders in 
the ethnographic sciences to justify their actions. They began to accept, 
even celebrate their participation in a Conradian universe in which the 
ethnographic project had been reduced to assembling whatever they 
could acquire by any means possible, and in which the apolitical nature 
and cosmopolitan ideals of their science had become a thin veneer, useful 
for opening doors abroad, or as justification after the fact, but not as a 
guide for collecting. 


“The Case of Fric” 


The wide range of individuals who made careers out of collecting ethno- 
graphica for European museums acted in liminal zones between empire 
and indigenousness. The corruption of the ideals that gave birth to the 
ethnographic project were difficult to overlook in these “contact zones,”?’ 
where the slippage between utilitarian actions and the rhetoric of an apo- 
litical, cosmopolitan science began taking place, and where, by the turn of 
the century, it was often difficult to tell scientists from charlatans.’ Yet de- 
spite the growing willingness of the museums’ directors to accept the re- 
alities of collecting, the public face of ethnology could not be abandoned. 
The museums and the contact zones were in many ways two different 
worlds that called for two sets of ideals, and ethnologists’ professional 
identities required that the division between these worlds be maintained. 
Yet, as the case of Alberto Vojtéch Fri¢ demonstrates, these two worlds 
could easily collide. The more people museums sent into the field, the less 
control they had over their actions, and the greater the risk that these col- 
lectors might engage in activities that could undermine ethnologists’ 
efforts and reputations. And the more the museums’ collectors used the 
authority of science as a rhetorical tool, the more it was open to abuse, 
and the more ethnologists ran the risk that the disparities between the real 
and the ideal might be brought out in the open and the authority of sci- 
ence called into question. 

In September 1906, Alberto Vojtech Fric arrived in Buenos Aires car- 
rying letters of introduction and papers identifying him as a representative 
of the ethnographic museums in Hamburg and Berlin. Fri¢ had no eth- 
nological training and only limited academic credentials. This was, how- 
ever, his third trip to South America, and during his last excursion in 1904, 
he had assembled an ethnographic collection that was good enough to 
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convince Karl von den Steinen and Eduard Seler, the directors of the 
American section of the Berlin museum, as well as Thilenius in Hamburg, 
to send him back to South America to collect for them.” 

Fric’s collecting efforts immediately after his arrival were fairly success- 
ful, but he soon ran into problems. His credentials as a representative of 
two German museums helped him secure the assistance of the German 
consulate in Curitiba, who supported his first major expedition into the 
jungles of Argentina. During this initial excursion he was able to assemble 
a collection of artifacts from the “Sambaquicultur;’ which he was con- 
vinced no German museum could equal.” But he also contracted malaria 
and began running short of funds, and soon after he returned from the 
forests, he began bombarding Thilenius with requests for more money 
and suggestions that he alter his original plans and, among other things, 
travel south to collect in Tierra del Fuego or visit the Spas in Uruguay for 
a few months of convalescence.®! Frustrated that Thilenius refused to 
send him more money or let him alter his original plans, he began look- 
ing elsewhere for new associations and soon became affiliated with the 
“patriotic league for the conversion of the Indians,” or simply the “Liga,” 
an organization pledged to fight for the protection of Indians in Brazil.” 

Soon after he joined the Liga, Fric’s actions degenerated from being 
somewhat unorthodox to utterly bizarre. Proclaiming himself “Pacifi- 
cador dos Indios,’ Frič began writing a series of articles for South Amer- 
ican newspapers condemning the treatment of Indians at the hands of 
the Brazilian government and German colonists.?? Soon afterwards, he 
traveled to Blumenau, a German-dominated city in the Brazilian state of 
Santa Catharina, where he openly and aggressively denounced its citi- 
zens.°4 He condemned their participation in “punitive expeditions” against 
the Indians, accused them of supporting bands of Indian hunters, re- 
proached them for condoning a clandestine slavery, and claimed that 
many local priests had even taken a leading role in perpetrating these in- 
humane crimes. 

An uproar quickly followed, and a flood of questions, condemnations, 
and demands from private individuals, nationalist and colonialist organi- 
zations, and various government officials in Germany and Brazil were di- 
rected at the German Foreign Office, Wilhelm von Bode, Thilenius, and 
the ethnologists in the Berlin museum. Most damning were the long, de- 
tailed letters from Dr. Hugo Gensch, a resident of Blumenau, who ex- 
plained that while he had long opposed abuses against the Indians in 
Brazil and initially welcomed the Liga’s decision to take on an “Indian re- 
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searcher” to assist them, he had quickly become incensed after Fric’s ar- 
tival in the city.” 

Gensch drew on his authority as a doctor, a long-term resident of Bra- 
zil, and someone familiar with scientists and the local Indians to question 
Frič’s intellectual abilities, his scientific qualifications, and his mental sta- 
bility, and to strongly condemn his moral character. Gensch described Frič 
as “a somewhat shabby person who wore a loaded revolver on his belt and 
carried a small camera in his hand with great ostentation,” and who, as he 
arrived in Blumenau, was filled with an arrogant self-importance because 
of his letters of introduction and a request from the governor that the city 
support his efforts at their own cost. 

The bulk of Gensch’s accusations were drawn from a meeting with Frič 
in the doctor’s home. Gensch explained that Frič had no understanding of 
the Indian problem and posited “fantasy plans” for relocating groups of 
Indians. Gensch wrote as well that Frič became absurdly excited by a 
rumor that one of the Indian women captured during a recent raid had 
become pregnant thirteen months after being delivered to a local mission, 
and boasting of his earlier exploits and his willingness to use his revolver 
to threaten such perpetrators, discussed leading an investigation to the 
mission. 

However, the conversation quickly changed from “ridiculous” to disturb- 
ing when Frič asked to examine the twelve-year old Indian girl Gensch 
had taken into his home, and revealed a “certain perversity” that he “as an 
old experienced doctor” had already sensed in the first moment he saw 
him. Gensch described Fric’s improprieties in detail: Frič asked for the girl 
to disrobe so that he could take pictures of her, but the doctor forbade 
this, claiming that too many photos of this type already existed. Frič then 
asked “in the presence of [the doctor's] wife,” if the girl was still a virgin, 
and not only suggested that the doctor examine her while she slept but 
posited that he would find signs of abuse, “probably from a priest.” After 
this “shocking” series of inquiries, Frič began with an “absurd” attempt to 
determine the girl’s tribal affiliation through a language exam which, 
Gensch argued, immediately revealed the weakness of Fri¢’s own abilities 
as he attempted to speak to the girl using words written in a small note- 
book, “few of which he actually understood,” and numbers that he con- 
sistently confused and mispronounced.” Gensch explained that as an “in- 
decent inspection of the arms, breast,’ and other areas followed, the 
doctor tried to end the discussion, claiming to be tired, at which point Frič 
suggested that the doctor bring the child to his hotel room the next day 
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and leave her with him for several hours so that he could take “anthropo- 
logical measurements” of her features. Gensch was appalled by this sug- 
gestion and argued that given that “his entire equipment consisted of his 
camera, a small stereoscope, his small notebook... and a book (probably 
a volume of v[on] d[en] Steinen’s travel report),” he felt that Frič had 
other, less honorable intentions. 

In addition to listing Fric’s improprieties in his home, Gensch also de- 
scribed Frič’s actions in the town as dangerous and bizarre. He discussed 
how Frič “accosted” many citizens in the most “uncomfortable way.” He 
related how Frič was thrown out of the offices of the Urwaldsbote, the local 
German nationalist paper. He explained how nativist elements were using 
Frič as a foil against Germany and that Frič was seen at an anarchist con- 
ference. And he described how Frič created a scandal by appearing before 
the “courts” and demanding that police accompany him to the local mis- 
sion— spurting the “Superior of the Franciscan mission” to travel to the 
capital and lodge a personal complaint with the governor. In the end, as 
the “discord” in Blumenau turned particularly ugly, and Fri¢— according 
to Gensch—was in danger of “recetving a beating,’ he was placed in a 
“pitiful farm wagon” by the city government and essentially run out of 
town.” 

Frič, of course, adamantly denied Gensch’s accusations about his moral 
character and the more bizarre aspects of his behavior; but none of this 
actually concerned Thilenius or his counterparts in Berlin. His great os- 
tentation and overbearing attitude, the grandiose statements about his re- 
volver, even the stories about the photographs he carried of himself and 
Indian women together naked in the forests,’ or Gensch’s allusions about 
his perversity, were all part of the weird corruptness of these contact zones 
that museum directors had already acknowledged they could not control. 
No eyebrows were raised, no shocked statements were released, and, in 
fact, these stories received almost no mention in the directors’ corre- 
spondence with each other. They all simply agreed that they had never 
considered Frič to be “completely normal,’” and that his character was 
no more an issue than the fate of the Indians or even the fact that Fric’s 
supposedly wild accusations about the savage abuse visited upon Indians 
by German colonists and Brazilian authorities —if mistaken in many of 
the particulars — were essentially true. 

However, Frič’s willingness to engage in local politics while represent- 
ing two German scientific institutions, and, indeed, his willingness to use 
his authority as an “Indian researcher” to allow him to become involved 
in these politics, was another matter. These actions threatened to under- 
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mine ethnologists’ authority and reputations, and led to his almost imme- 
diate dismissal. Moreover, Fri¢’s arguments that his trip to Blumenau had 
been necessary because he had felt morally obligated to try to stop what 
he regarded as heinous crimes by the German colonists, and his exclama- 
tion that his position in the “service of German science” should not re- 
quire him to let “criminals of German descent” simply “walk away” were 
not effective.’ In fact they were not even mentioned in the directors’ cor- 
respondence with each other, and they did nothing to dissuade Thilenius 
ot Bode from violating their own contracts and dropping him once he 
had compromised their museums. 

Fric’s actions in Blumenau enraged the German Foreign Office, which 
demanded that Thilenius and Bode terminate Fri¢’s contracts. But the di- 
rectors’ decisions to do this were not simply a response to the demands of 
the Foreign Office. Rather they were a reaction to Frič’s willingness to mix 
science with politics and his inability to produce first-rate collections. The 
Foreign Office could be ignored, and indeed, in the case of Frobenius, 
Thilenius had no reservations about defending his collector’s tactless be- 
havior and ignoring its demands. But whereas Frobenius produced ex- 
ceptional collections, Fric’s abilities as a collector were unclear, even under 
suspicion. Because despite the fact that Seler had found Frič’s 1904 col- 
lection “astonishingly well-preserved,”!®! the artifacts Frič sent Thilenius 
from Brazil arrived poorly packed and poorly organized, several of the 
pieces were broken, and the catalog was not in good order. Moreover 
Thilenius had reason to believe that part of it had been purchased in Blu- 
menau, and consequently he regarded it as having little scientific value.!” 
Thus Thilenius had little reason to support Frič against the wave of accu- 
sations or to risk his own reputation in the hope that Fric’s next collection 
might be better. 

Moreover, the risks were significant. The rhetorical division between 
politics and science was one ethnologists carefully guarded, despite their 
own understanding of the realities of collecting and the fact that they had 
come to accept the politicized nature of their actions. This division was 
critical for maintaining their scientific authority, their professional identi- 
ties, and their ability to gain support from a range of individuals both at 
home and abroad. Indeed it was the ostensibly apolitical nature of their 
interests and actions that allowed them to build up their acquisition net- 
works and cross as many borders as they did. But politics that dealt with 
the treatment of indigenous peoples were particularly sensitive, because 
these had the potential to expose the disparity between ethnologists’ cos- 
mopolitan visions, theit purported liberal humanism, and the realities of 
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collecting in a colonialist world. Fric’s actions threatened to bring scrutiny 
to bear on ethnologists’ roles and responsibilities in the contact zones of 
South America, and for this reason as much as because of the quality of 
his last shipment of artifacts, Berlin and Hamburg quickly terminated his 
contracts, and Fric was left penniless and without resources in South 
America.!® 

Indeed, when Fric revisited his charges against the Brazilian govern- 
ment and German colonists a year later at the Sixteenth International 
Congress of Americanists in Vienna, the division between “science” and 
“politics” quickly became the center of debate both in the lecture halls in 
Vienna and the public newspapers in Berlin.! The immediate effort by all 
parties to salvage what was left of the veneer of their apolitical science in 
the face of Fric’s accusations vividly illustrates the importance this divi- 
sion had for ethnologists in general. According to the Neue Freie Presse, 
when Frič turned his presentation on Brazilian Indians into a forum for 
denouncing abuses against the Indians and the termination of his con- 
tracts, a heated debate immediately ensued among members of the audi- 
ence until Eduard Seler “firmly declared . . . that absolutely no political 
questions should be touched upon during the congress.” Frič, however, 
responded that “if political questions spill over [into scientific areas], then 
they must also be discussed.” At which point Karl von den Steinen called 
out that “political questions must be kept absolutely separate,” and Pro- 
fessor Ambrosetti from Buenos Aires, who was chairing the meeting, 
began “clanging the bell” and calling the session back to order.'°° 

Fric’s outburst in Vienna received considerable coverage in Berlin’s 


most important dailies, 10 


and during this coverage, Frič was denounced as 
a Czech nationalist, explained away as a fanciful idealist, and criticized for 
“meddling in things that did not concern him.’ But no one supported his 
argument that scientists must address political or humanitarian issues 
when confronted with them while abroad, or his insistence that ethnolo- 
gists, as the people in Europe with the best knowledge of the Indians, 
should take it upon themselves to publicly protest such abuses. Rather, 
there was a general agreement in all the dailies that, as von den Steinen ar- 
gued, “the colonial-political absolutely does not belong in the forum of 
this congress)!” and that even during the pubic discussions in Berlin, 
“two aspects must be kept separate: Herr Fric’s relationship to the Berlin 
museum and the Indian question in Santa Catharina, which for their part 
are to be divided into scientific and colonial or ethical questions.” Indeed, 
the Berliner Tageblatt even responded by issuing an editorial that explained 


what they assumed was common knowledge: ethnologists could, like every- 
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one else, have political opinions that were critical of a state’s actions, but 
because of their association with the international scientific community, 
these opinions could only be expressed in certain ways: “If [Frič] wanted 
to accuse the German settlers of inhumane acts against the indigenous 
peoples, [he] should have taken these charges to the Brazilian govern- 
ment, or included his assertions objectively in the report over his research 
trip?” "8 Scientists, then, could certainly voice political or moral opinions, 
but they should be expressed in private letters to local governments, or in 
travel reports—as Frič had earlier done in his initial publications— and 
which very few people ever read.” 

As Frič blurred the border between politics and science, he also jeop- 
ardized the authority of “science” on which so much of ethnologists’ pro- 
fessional identities were based. For this reason, von den Steinen strongly 
emphasized —despite his own references to experiencing a kind of “par- 
adise” among the Indians of South America and his epithet as a “warm- 
hearted friend of the Indians’’!!°— that the division between politics and 
science must be maintained. Any breach of this tenet was threatening, be- 
cause if collectors became political critics, then the willingness of local 
authorities to allow collectors in their midst or to support their efforts 
would, in many cases, quickly diminish. Similarly, if a scientific conference 
became a political forum where nonscientific questions could be fielded 
and entertained, then these forums would be opened up to nonspecialists, 
and the privileged spaces of science invaded. Scientists, in other words, 
would lose control over theit own meetings and their authority over their 
fields of “knowledge” if they did not strictly maintain control of the top- 
ics and the means of discussion during their meetings. Consequently, be- 
cause the division between science and politics preserved as well as lim- 
ited their authority, it was in the scientists’ best interest to respect and 
reinforce this division. The politics of their science made it clear that 
maintaining these rules of separation worked to everyone’s advantage, 
and everyone seemed to understand this—everyone except Fric. 

By the early twentieth century, ethnologists’ ambiguous relationships 
with the state, their subjects, and the excesses of imperialism were well- 
known secrets—but secrets best left unspoken, nevertheless. The great 
challenge for the new generation of museum directors thus became to 
achieve a balance between the older cosmopolitan traditions that pro- 
vided them with much of their cultural authority, and the modern, capi- 
talist, and increasingly nationalist character of their professional pursuits. 
This effort had a tremendous impact on their decisions about collecting 
and even the goals of their science. Their new imperative became to sus- 
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tain their scientific project by negotiating power structures in ways that 
would allow them to maintain their apolitical, moral, and professional 
public images while continually pursuing ever-greater acquisitions by 
whatever means possible. This new imperative governed the ways in 
which they coordinated their collectors and the ways they themselves 
acted in the field. In the end, it left them operating in a gray zone in which 
the priorities of their science overshadowed their concerns about the 
treatment of colonized peoples, and their actions as ethnologists in pur- 
suit of collections contradicted their vehement condemnations of Euro- 
pean abuses as the bearers of scientifically substantiated “truth.” This new 
generation of ethnologists eagerly embraced the realities of an often bi- 
zarre, Conradian universe of collecting, in which the ideals that gave birth 
to the ethnographic project were best left at home. They accepted that 
they were working in the debris of the postcontact moment, and they 
continued to fill their museums beyond their capacity. But this action now 
found its greatest justification in itself. 
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FOUR Ich will mich bier zu deinem 
Dienst verbinden, 
THE AUDIENCE In AR, 


Auf deinem Wink nicht rasten 


AS:AUTHOR und nicht ruhn; 
MUSEUMS IN PUBLIC Wenn wir uns drüben wieder- 
finden, 


So sollst du mir das gleiche tun. 


[Pl bind myself to be your 
servant here / And tireless in 
your service I shall be; / If 
when there in the yonder we 
appear, / You will do the same 


by me.]— Goethe, Faust 


erman ethnologists faced a Faustian dilemma almost 
immediately after establishing their museums. The ex- 
pense of building and running these institutions re- 


quired the directors to turn to local elites, wealthy pa- 
trons, and municipal and state governments for assistance, a step which 
allowed these groups to influence ethnologists’ efforts both inside and 
outside their museums. The scientific legitimacy of the museums rested 
on maintaining the standards expected by the international community of 
science, but their social legitimacy required the directors and their assis- 
tants to meet both these scientific standards and create institutions that 
their supporters found useful and pleasing, Successful directors proved in- 
credibly adept at juggling their scientific and social commitments, but the 
networks and alliances they created to ensure their success came at a price: 
by the first decade of the twentieth century, and largely due to external 
pressures, ethnologists began shifting their focus from creating reliable 
scientific institutions to fashioning popular displays. 


The critical link between the museums’ social and scientific legitimacy 
was their audiences. These audiences can be broken down into four es- 
sential groups, each of which influenced the museums in fundamental 
ways. Members of the international scientific community visited each oth- 
ers’ museums, scrutinized their architecture, holdings and displays and, 
when displeased, pronounced cogent judgments that quickly initiated 
change. Patrons called for immediate modifications of museums’ organi- 
zation and exhibits, but not necessarily for scientific reasons. Local elites 
questioned ethnologists’ arrangements based on their own understandings 
of this science. They demanded that the museums’ atmosphere and aes- 
thetics meet their standards for public institutions and, by the turn of the 
century, they began calling for ethnologists to pay more attention to the 
educational roles of their museums. Perhaps most importantly, the in- 
creasingly broad and, as many ethnologists referred to them, “unedu- 
cated” elements of museums’ audiences, gained critical influence with the 
rise of mass politics and culture in the late nineteenth century. 

Because of these cities’ different characteristics, the museums in Ham- 
burg, Berlin, Leipzig, and Munich attracted a different combination of vis- 
itors from these four “ideal” groups. But in each case, there was a dia- 
chronic development between the museums and their audiences, a mutual 
transformation of science and civic society. Indeed, in many ways the 
variations in the museums’ audiences account for the chief differences in 
these museums’ historical trajectories. In each museum, social demands 
channelled and shaped ethnologists’ scientific efforts and priorities, they 
pushed reforms in the museums’ organization and displays, and by the 
turn of the century, they drew ethnologists away from their initial vision 
and changed their most essential goals.! 


The International Community of Science 


German ethnographic museums were constructed under internationally 
fashioned (and sanctioned) standards, which were often maintained through 
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the disciplinary power of visiting ethnologists’ “scientific” gaze. Indeed, 
an international community of science set the most basic standards and 
parameters that guided the development of German ethnographic muse- 
ums. Whether ethnologists or their supporters were planning new build- 
ings, creating new displays, or rethinking their intellectual and pedagogical 
methods and goals, German ethnologists—like most of their non- 
German counterparts— relied heavily on contact with other museums to 
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help set their agendas and solve their problems. This was true for all as- 
pects of the museums, ranging from ethnologists’ methodological and 
theoretical concerns to the most mundane problems of day-to-day oper- 
ations. They exchanged tips on where and how to collect, about methods 
of observation, and on tactics of acquisition. They debated the pros and 
cons of different kinds of cabinets, shelves, hallways and rooms, discussed 
different kinds of organization and lighting, different means of storage 
and preservation, and they argued about the best types of arrangement 
and display. 

Even the physical spaces within “German” museums were envisioned 
and created in the midst of international comparison, emulation, and ex- 
change. Each time a new ethnographic museum was built in Germany it 
began with excursions: The architects and members of the museums’ 
staffs went abroad to visit other museums, note the advantages and disad- 
vantages of particular architectural styles, study their methods of organi- 
zation, and mine other institutions for inspiration about how to build “the 
best possible museum.” In 1908, for example, Georg Thilenius and his 
architect produced an extensive report on the state of European muse- 
ums, and based their recommendations for a new museum building on 
“observations of over 100 museums.” And in 1912, as Berlin was plan- 
ning another new building for its Völkerkunde museum, Wilhelm von Bode, 
director of Berlin’s Royal Museums, took it upon himself to tour the dif- 
ferent ethnographic museums in Europe and the United States for pre- 
cisely the same reasons.‘ 

Of course, ethnologists visited their counterparts’ museums at other 
times as well. They went to work with particular collections, stopped by 
on their way to conferences and exhibitions, and took trips abroad sim- 
ply to survey the institutional landscape and evaluate the state of the field. 
These visiting scientists were a key component of the museums’ audi- 
ences, and ethnologists and their sponsors throughout Europe generally 
welcomed them. Foreign scientists’ interest in a given museum confirmed 
its importance; positive evaluations enhanced its reputation; and the di- 
rectors of most European and American museums usually sought to em- 
ulate any aspects these visitors praised in their published reports.’ At the 
same time, ethnologists were often dismayed if theit museums were over- 
looked during a foreign scientist’s tour. Both Hermann Obst in Leipzig 
and A. B. Meyer in Dresden, for example, wrote distraught letters to George 
Brown Goode in 1883, when they realized that their institutions had not 
been included in his report on European museums. Of course, they 
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would have been even more distraught if they received negative evalua- 
tions.° Strong criticism by such visitors, in fact, often resulted in immedi- 
ate changes to the museums they had toured. 

In Chapter one I discussed how the Danish ethnologist Kristian Bahn- 
son’s published criticisms of Hamburg’s ethnographic museum in 1887 
spatked public debates that essentially forced the city government to re- 
vamp the museum’s budget and move it into a newer, better location. This 
was in no way an isolated incident. Only a few years earlier, for example, 
Professor Erico Hillner Giglioli from Florence published an equally 
influential critique of Leipzig’s ethnographic museum in an Italian journal 
following his own 1880 tour of European museums.’ In a manner simi- 
lar to Bahnson’s, Giglioli lauded the extent of the museum’s collections, 
its director’s endeavors, and the support it recetved from its members. But 
he also condemned the conditions in which the collections were stored, 
the completely “inadequate space” set aside for displays, the museums’ 
total “lack of order,” the inability of the museum to keep pace with cur- 
rently accepted “scientific standards,’ and, according to him, the surpris- 
ingly limited support this scientific institution recetved from the govern- 
ment of this “well-known university city.” 

Giglioli’s criticisms of the museum’s conditions added the influential 
voice of the international community of science to a scandal that was al- 
ready brewing around the inadequate conditions in the museum and the 
lack of attention it received from the university and the city. This scan- 
dal peaked the following year and ultimately led to a renewed pledge of 
support from the city, increased funding for acquisitions, a commitment 
to purchasing the expensive and well-know Godeffroy collection,’ and a 
1,400,000 Mark award-winning new building.!° The Leipzig city council, 
pushed into motion by the evaluations of outside visitors like Giglioli as 
much as by their own ethnologists, agreed that losing this museum would 
be an unbearable blow to the city’s reputation as a center of learning. As 
Oberbürgermeister Otto Georgi put it, “one would certainly never un- 
derstand, either in our city or outside of it, if Leipzig—a primarily trade 
and university city—did not want to maintain an institute that appears to 
so clearly complement these activities and interests"! 

Visiting scientists thus had tremendous disciplinary power: Their praise 
could greatly enhance or even secure a museum’s reputation, while their 
critiques could undermine its very legitimacy among scientists and laymen 
alike.!? Because ethnologists and their supporters depended on these eval- 
uations to ensure and enhance their reputations, both native and foreign 
scientists were consistently regarded as one of the most important com- 
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ponents of ethnographic museums’ audiences, even as these audiences 
grew increasingly broad and socially diverse during the first decades of 
the twentieth century. 


Patrons 


It is no secret who the great patrons of Germany’ ethnographic muse- 
ums were; their names were found throughout the museums’ publica- 
tions, and one can still see them carved into entryways or etched into 
brass plaques adorning walls. Several pages of the introduction to the 
1887 guide to Berlin’s Museum für Völkerkunde, for example, were devoted 
to listing and paying thanks to the museum’ patrons. Organizations such 
as the Königliche Akademie der Wissenschaft, the Humboldt-Stiftung, 
the Afrikanischer Gesellschaft, and the museum’s famous Hilfskomitee 
were prominent among them. Well-placed individuals like Geh. Reg.-Rat 
Dr. Werner Siemens and wealthy enthusiasts like Dr. Hans Meyer, heir to 
the Meyer publishing house in Leipzig, are placed alongside adventurers 
like Hermann von Wissmann, the nationally celebrated African explorer, 
and governmental ministers in foreign cities, such as the Minister-Resident 
von Bergen in Guatemala, Consul Sahl in Sidney, and Consul Kellner in 
Natal—all arranged according to social and military ranking, with only the 
most celebrated explorers such as Wissmann usurping the order. At the 
end of the list the reader finds an array of well-known and once-aspiring 
ethnologists whose donations and efforts helped fill the museum, and a 
special place is given to the Prussian Crown Prince, members of the royal 
family, the admiralty, and the ships’ captains who so often assisted the mu- 
seum. All these names can be found in other sections of the guide book 
as well. They were woven into the descriptions of collections. Many were 
inscribed on the cabinets and cases containing their donations, and many 
of the labels attached to the artifacts on display bore their names.'* The 
museums’ patrons were constantly present, intimately tied to the artifacts 
and publications, and prominently displayed. 

These patrons were also critical members of the museums’ audiences, 
engaged in surveying and critiquing the museological landscape based on 
their own, particular visions of propriety and order. Indeed, ethnologists 
recognized that they were operating under their patrons’ gazes while cre- 
ating “their scientific displays.” Because of their debt to their patrons, the 
directors of these museums were forced to constantly negotiate their di- 
vetgent motives and interests. 

Almost all of the gifts German ethnographic museums received, for 
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example, came with strings attached. This was true of the large donations 
from people like Heinrich Schliemann, who defied ethnologists’ methods 
when arranging his collection in the Berlin museum, as well as the smaller 
collections and individual objects from travelers, explorers, businessmen, 
and others. Schliemann’s celebrated collection of artifacts from what he 
claimed was ancient Troy, for example, was considered an exceptional 
treasure, and securing this collection for the Berlin museum was regarded 
by Rudolf Virchow and others as a point of national pride.!° Conse- 
quently, Schliemann’s conditions—that his collection be kept together in 
rooms bearing his name—wete readily accepted,!° and Schliemann him- 
self was allowed to arrange the displays.” While doing this he often show- 
cased individual items in a manner common to art museums, but which 
actually went against ethnologists’ efforts to create an open structure and 
de-emphasize individual pieces. Like many other patrons, Schliemann re- 
garded the collection as his own creation, eschewed a systematic arrange- 
ment, and demanded that his “best” pieces be given pride of place. Because 
of their desire to possess these prestigious collections, the museum’s eth- 
nologists and supporters felt forced to accept his conditions despite the 
fact that his displays did not conform to their standards. This patron, in 
other words, not only influenced these exhibits, he created them with lit- 
tle regard for the museum’s scientific mission and demanded they be left 
unchanged. 

The owners of other extensive or singular collections often had a sim- 
ilar amount of direct control and influence. Alphons Stübel, for example, 
who was born in Leipzig and later became a resident of Dresden, was well- 
known in the 1880s and 1890s for his extensive travels and ethnographic 
research with Wilhelm Riess in South America. In 1891, Stübel offered to 
donate a large collection of drawings, paintings, photographs, and maps 
of Ecuador to the Leipzig Völkerkunde museum to be included in its mon- 
umental new building as a section devoted to Landerkunde. While certainly 
less famous than Schliemann’s collection from Troy, Stübel’s was never- 
theless celebrated in the scientific community. It also promoted a partic- 
ular scientific interpretation of human development: linking geography 
and ethnology closely together, it delivered a clear message that variations 
among humans were closely tied to environmental conditions." 

The museum’s ethnologists immediately accepted this well-known 
“treasure” as well as Stübel’s conditions—namely that the collection be 
kept together and be given a particular amount of space. He required the 
architect Hugo Licht to rethink his plans for the building in order to ac- 
commodate these interests,!? negotiated with the museum’s director sev- 
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eral times for more space,” and ultimately chose where in the museum the 
collection would be placed. In fact when he discovered that the third floor 
of the right wing of the new building, which was meant to hold a prehis- 
tory collection belonging to the local history association, would be better 
suited for his collections than the rooms he had initially chosen, he pressed 
the director to allow him to set up his displays on the third floor. More- 
over, the second floor of this wing, which had previously been allotted to 
his Landerkunde collection, was not given to the history association in ex- 
change. Rather Stübel was able to have it held in reserve for the future ex- 
pansion of his collection, while the history association was promised a 
place in a proposed future expansion.?! 

Once the museum was opened in 1896, Stübel continued to control the 
collection, the rooms’ atmosphere, and the displays. Soon after the open- 
ing he had the lighting changed, complaining that the viewer could see 
“the red roofs of neighboring houses and buildings in the glass” cover- 
ing many of the pictures, and that this “evil” (#be/stand) had been noticed 
by “other experts” as well.” As new pieces were added to the collection, 
he instructed the curator where they should go—new maps next to, but 
not too close to, the portrait of Alexander von Humboldt, new photo- 
graphs of volcanic regions in a particular corner.” He helped design and 
paid for a printed guide to the Landerkunde collection which came out a 
decade before a general guide to the museum,” and when the museum re- 
ceived a new African collection from Hans Meyer, another well-known 
patron of the museum, Obst felt obligated to ask Stübel’s permission be- 
fore setting it up temporarily in the rooms Stübel had yet to fill. As with 
Schliemann, Stübel was more than influential. In exchange for his finan- 
cial commitment and coveted donations he was allowed to reshape this 
scientific museum. 

While Schliemann and Stübel’s authority over their collections was ex- 
treme, their demands and their ability to influence museums’ arrange- 
ments were hardly exceptional. In 1885, the New Guinea Company, a 
trading concern that had been given exclusive rights to collecting ethno- 
graphica in German New Guinea, offered to contribute their unparalleled 
collection of ethnographic artifacts to Berlin’s Völkerkunde museum im- 
mediately before its opening in 1886, but only on the condition that it re- 
main undivided, completely accessible to all visitors, and in its own rooms.? 
In 1902, Willy R. Rickmehrs, a Bremen merchant with interests in Central 
Asia, offered the Berlin museum a collection of rugs and other items from 
the Caucasus and Bucharest “under the condition that the collection 
would be set up immediately, remain open to the public,’ and that the 
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Bucharest items never be divided.” And in 1899, Arthur Baessler, a stead- 
fast patron of the Berlin museum, felt comfortable demanding that his 
collections not only remain together and open to the public, but that he 
also be given the right to arrange them— conditions quickly agreed to by 
the museum director and section leaders.”® 

Initially, collections donated by powerful patrons were eagerly accepted 
because this was the only way ethnologists could possess them; but be- 
cause of the conditions attached to them, they often became a problem. 
Patrons regarded their collections as static entities, but Bastian’s ethno- 
graphic project required museums that functioned as working arrange- 
ments. These static collections could not be moved, and the artifacts in 
them could not be redistributed as the geographical arrangements within 
the museums shifted and changed. Newer items from a particular region 
could not be easily integrated into a patron’s displays, so that the geo- 
graphic distribution was disturbed and comparative analysis, the corner- 
stone of the ethnographic project, was hindered. Moreover, despite the 
fact that the more systematically assembled collections created around the 
turn of the century by trained ethnologists were generally regarded as 
having a higher scientific value than the collections created by travelers 
and laymen, the collections donated by powerful patrons often remained 
prominently displayed for decades despite theoretical shifts or the impor- 
tance of new acquisitions. These collections, in other words, maintained 
their dominant positions in the museums’ exhibitions as much because of 
the names of their suppliers as any sort of “scientific” consensus, and 
they hindered ethnologists’ abilities to effectively use the space in their 
museums.”? 

Even collectors who donated smaller collections or individual items de- 
manded their immediate presentation and would complain loudly if their 
donations did not gain a prominent position or were moved or placed in 
storage to accommodate other, perhaps mote (scientifically) significant ar- 
tifacts. For the museum’s ethnologists, this aspect of patrons’ expecta- 
tions was a particular problem. Already in 1879, Rudolf Virchow and oth- 
ers argued that one of the central reasons local history museums were 
more likely than the larger state institutions to receive donations of prehis- 
tory collections was that contributors realized that the smaller museums 
were less crowded and better able to offer their “treasures” a prominent 
position in their exhibits. In fact, Virchow noted that many disgruntled 
donors would even ask for their collections to be returned if they were 
not displayed to their satisfaction, and that a second donation was un- 
thinkable if a patron felt his or her gifts had been slighted in presenta- 
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tion.” Thirty years later, and despite the professionalization of ethnology 
as a science, this tendency had hardly changed. As Karl Weule lamented in 
1909, in addition to the practical problems of overcrowding in most V6/k- 
erkunde museums after the turn of the century, ethnologists were faced 
with the “wrath of the collectors and donators,’ who demanded to know 
why their pieces were not placed in their own cabinet or why their collec- 
tions could not be placed in a room that was given their name.*! 

Patrons, in other words, often kept a watchful eye on their donations, 
defending their rights and scrutinizing the ethnologists’ treatment of their 
collections years and even decades after they were donated to a museum. 
When, for example, H. Göring in Berlin realized that the Chinese porce- 
lains and Javanese objects he had given the Leipzig museum were not la- 
beled to his satisfaction, he subjected Hermann Obst to his “wrath.” Ex- 
claiming to Obst that the museum had not kept its word, he wrote 
emphatically “/ was promised, that every single piece would be properly labeled as be- 
longing to me,’ and demanded that this oversight be rectified [emphasis is 
his; italics were underlined twice]. 

Similarly, the ship’s doctor Herman Schneider, who had donated a col- 
lection of artifacts acquired during his voyage to the South Seas to Mu- 
nich’s ethnographic museum in 1869, wrote a scathing reproach to the 
Bavarian Cultural Ministry in 1886 (seventeen years later!) complaining 
that his collection was no longer being kept under the conditions prom- 
ised to him when he donated it to the museum. He wrote that Moritz 
Wagner, the former director of the museum, together with several Bavar- 
ian ministers, had convinced him to donate the collection as a patriotic 
gesture, and that he had only agreed to this under the conditions that 
it would be kept together, given its own place in the displays, and be 
adorned with his name, all of which had met with immediate approval. 
He had recently learned, however, that these conditions were no longer 
being maintained, and after visiting the museum himself, realized to his 
dismay that his collection was not being displayed in its entirety and that 
many of the pieces that were on display were no longer credited to him.” 
The artifacts in his collection had been redistributed and combined with 
other artifacts in order to conform to the museum’s geographical arrange- 
ment. But the prominence of his name as well as the unity of his collec- 
tion had been taken away as the principle of geographic arrangement had 
replaced that of patron privilege, and the impudence of these actions in 
the name of science infuriated him. 

Schneider’s protests prompted a series of circulars, inquiries, and pro- 
nouncements between Bavarian ministries, eliciting a trenchant retort 
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from Max Buchner, the museum’ current director. Buchner reported that 
in the first place, he “could find no written confirmation of the condi- 
tions” Schneider mentioned, so he could not be certain that such an 
agreement had even been made. More importantly, however, he exclaimed 
that “an ethnographic museum cannot be a hall of glory [Ruhmeshalle], di- 
vided up according to the names of donors.’ “These names,” he noted, 
were included “where possible, . . . but not every single piece can be 
marked in this way.’ If they were to follow such a policy, he complained, 
everything in the museum “would soon be covered over with labels.’ He 
pointed out that Schneider’s contributions had not disappeared but had 
been redistributed geographically as the museum acquired new things and 
argued that the museum “cannot be returned to the way [it was] 17 years 
earlier?” especially since “the collections have grown, but the rooms have 
not.” In this particular instance Buchner was able to successfully defend 
his position because of the time that had expired since the museum had 
received the collection, the fact that a record of the initial agreement 
could not be found, and the collection itself had declined in value. Such 
successes, however, were more the exception than the rule. 

As all of these examples illustrate, many of the patrons who supported 
German ethnographic museums read their arrangements in ways that had 
little to do with ethnologists’ goals. Indeed, for many patrons, collections 
of artifacts represented the people who donated or paid for them as much 
as the people from whom they were obtained, and as they viewed a mu- 
seum’s collections, they perceived hierarchies that reflected directly on 
themselves. In exchange for contributing their collections to a museum, 
these individuals expected to become part of a municipal display that they 
had envisioned; and when they believed that changes in a museum’s at- 
rangements inhibited this goal, they drew on written and verbal agree- 
ments to protest the manner in which “their” collections were displayed. 
In most cases, the ethnologists were forced to comply, because they had 
entered these agreements freely, even eagerly, in order to maintain the 
flow of artifacts. Such arrangements were closely tied to the market mech- 
anism that governed ethnologists’ acquisitions, and they were a critical 
part of their Faustian dilemma: Because of their agreements, ethnologists’ 
own ideas about the goals and purposes of their museums and the or- 
ganization of their displays were forced to incorporate, and often com- 
pete with, those of their patrons and other visitors. 
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Local Elites 


One did not have to be a powerful patron or member of the international 
scientific community to influence the development of German ethno- 
graphic museums. Other members of the leisure classes had an impact as 
well. Indeed, the well-educated and propertied classes in German cities, 
individuals whom I have grouped together under the rubric “local elites,” 
came to these museums with their own expectations about what these in- 
stitutions could do for them and what kind of experiences they should 
have within their walls. These visitors often wanted more than monoto- 
nous rows of spears or crowded cases meant to facilitate a comparative 
analysis. They demanded an aesthetic many of them had grown accus- 
tomed to in art and art history museums: quiet halls for their contempla- 
tion, organized in a way that would allow for their easy movement through 
the displays, and which would satisfy their spectatorial gaze.”° While Bas- 
tian and his counterparts wanted to create laboratories for the study of 
mankind, a place for exploration and experimentation, many of these vis- 
itors expected a place for their edification, but also a space that was sim- 
ply pleasing to visit during their leisure time. When the museums con- 
formed to their visions, these visitors could be quite laudatory, but when 
their expectations were not met, they were more than willing to voice their 
objections— even exploding on occasion with trenchant critiques about 
the overcrowding, the organization, the visiting hours, the other visitors, 
and issuing adamant demands for change. During these moments of re- 
action they often wrote letters to the museums directly, to the local gov- 
ernments, and to the press, and by engaging in this process of reception 
and reaction, local elites took part in a dialog with the directors and sup- 
porters of German ethnographic museums through which they helped 
shape these institutions in a variety of ways. 

As in many art museums across Europe, local elites’ complaints about 
opening hours, admissions policies, and visitors’ dress forced the directors 
of German ethnographic museums to better regulate this public space.?” 
Arguments by parents, for instance, that children should be allowed to 
roam the museums freely and never be excluded from exhibitions, were 
fielded along with complaints by other visitors that children disrupted the 
environment, disturbed their contemplation, and that because of chil- 
dren’s tendency to engage in “silliness” and “horseplay,” they should be 
barred from the museums altogether. In 1890, for example, E. Prölss 
wrote to the General Administration of the Royal Museums from the 
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well-to-do suburb of Steglitz complaining that his son and some school 
friends had been denied entry to the museum because they were not ac- 
companied by an adult. Somewhat disenchanted by the treatment his son 
had received, he demanded to know why the museum was there, “if not 
to visit,’ and asked for an explanation of their policies.’ In 1909 a simi- 
larly distraught father in Leipzig wrote a critical commentary in the local 
Leipzig papers when his eight-and-a-half-year-old son, despite his “/ebhaft 
(lively) interest in all aspects of natural history and ethnography,” several 
previous visits to the museum, and a “close familiarity with travel litera- 
ture,” had been denied entry to see a special exhibit of a giant mammoth 
set up in the Leipzig Völkerkunde museum because of his age. While this 
father agreed with the administration that unsupervised children might 
create problems, he found any concerns about children accompanied by 
adults unfathomable, and like the father in Berlin, demanded a precise ex- 
planation. Such appeals forced directors to rethink their goals and the 
purpose of their museums, justify who could make up their audiences, 
and create firm admissions policies that designated whom they sought to 
serve. They were pressed to list precisely the age limits, the minimum re- 
quirements for visitors’ dress, and make the museums’ opening hours 
conform to the hours that best corresponded to the generally accepted 
hours of leisure time.” Through a process of reception and communica- 
tion, in other words, these visitors helped shape the atmosphere in sci- 
entific institutions and significantly affected the museums’ public opera- 
tions and policies. 

More importantly, local, well-educated visitors voiced theit opinions 
about museums’ contents and helped initiate changes in both ethnolo- 
gists’ collecting practices and the nature of their displays. At times, these 
opinions were expressed rather harshly, as Max Buchner, director of the 
Munich ethnographic museum, realized in 1891, when he returned from a 
collecting venture in the Pacific to find that the aboriginal weapons and 
Buddhist idols he had brought back did not strike his public’s fancy. 
“What,” wrote one critic, “do we want with these jagged sticks and [this] 
desert idol junk? That belongs in some /inge/tangel [honkey-tonk] suburb 
of Hamburg’! And although lay opinions were not usually so crassly 
stated, these voices also influenced ethnologists’ efforts in the field. In 
1909, for example, Karl Weule, the director of the Leipzig museum, wrote 
to ethnologist Leo Frobenius that he had received complaints about the 
monotonous character of Frobenius’s collections of African weapons, ex- 
plained that he had removed these items from public exhibition, and 
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urged Frobenius to vary his choice of artifacts more widely; such collec- 
tions simply did not appeal to their visitors’ spectatorial gaze. Moreover, 
while Weule noted that he appreciated Frobenius’s attempts to collect 
thoroughly and recognized the scientific “value” of Frobenius’s choices, 
he also agreed that the complaints about the collections were “not so ter- 
ribly incorrect,’ or “at least not from the layman’ point of view”—a lay- 
man with whom, he reminded Frobenius, “the director of every museum 
has to contend, much more than the scientist in him would like.’** The 
collector as well as the director must bear in mind the aesthetic appeal eth- 
nographic collections should have for their visitors. 

In some cases, public voices led to more dramatic changes than altering 
collecting strategies and removing objects from display. Not too long after 
the Leipzig ethnographic museum moved into a monumental new build- 
ing in 1896, its ethnologists received local criticism for neglecting to in- 
clude Europe in its displays and for banishing European pre-history and 
German Ur- Volkskunde to an “insecure and poorly lit existence,’ in “a tiny 
basement room.”® Ethnologists’ initial response to this criticism was to 
deny that these collections had been purposefully neglected, to argue that 
they had planned to put Europe in the museum from the beginning, and 
to claim that Europe was only excluded because of space limitations and 
because of the internationally recognized scientific necessity of immedi- 
ately collecting as much material as possible from the many “primitive cul- 
tures” disappearing in the wake of European expansion.“ 

Nevertheless, despite these official statements about the lack of space 
and the needs of science, local visitors’ outcries were enough to convince 
the museum’s ethnologists that, ultimately, they would need to rethink 
their priorities. As a result, Leipzig’s ethnologists designed and set up a 
“temporary exhibition” of European material culture, and it was so well 
received by visitors that, despite the ever growing number of artifacts 
from non-European peoples, and a museum building that was still de- 
scribed by its director as literally bulging at its seams, a prehistory section 
was soon opened in the Leipzig museum amid public pronouncements by 
its director Dr. Karl Jacob that these collections had indeed been ne- 
glected.* Leipzig’s ethnologists, in other words, recognized that their vis- 
itors had preferences and demands, and that despite their “scientific ob- 
jectives,” it was in the ethnologists’ own best interest that these demands 
be met. In this case, local elites’ influence was strong enough that they 
were able to put Europe into a museum that had become dedicated to 


“non-Europeans.” 
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The “Uneducated Public” 


From 1868 to 1914 museums’ audiences grew increasingly broad with the 
rise of mass culture, mass politics, and commercial consumer culture. 
This shift did not take place everywhere at once nor did it follow a precise 
pattern. But in general, by the first decade of the twentieth century visi- 
tors to German ethnographic museums had grown substantially in num- 
ber and social diversity, and the directors of these museums—like most 
of their European and American counterparts—were eagerly seeking to 
include “less-educated” or even “uneducated” people in their audiences." 
Individuals such as clerks, seamsttesses, teachers, and even workers be- 
came increasingly common in museums’ galleries and halls, and this shift 
had notable consequences. At the same time that German ethnologists 
were caught up in the process of professionalization and working to im- 
prove on their museums’ scientific standards, civic leaders were demand- 
ing that they refocus their attentions on public education and follow the 
international trends in this direction.*’ As ethnologists attempted to serve 
both of these callings, their tasks were forcibly bifurcated, and the imper- 
atives of serving their rapidly expanding audiences gradually usurped the 
“scientific” project that had spawned these museums. Moreover, as these 
“popular” elements became a significant component of museums’ audi- 
ences, they also became partners in the process of reshaping these sci- 
entific institutions and, ultimately, in the production of knowledge that 
took place there as well. 

One small debate over the presence of children in Hamburg’s Volker- 
kunde museum captures the shifting attitudes about the cultural functions 
of scientific museums around the turn of the century and foreshadows 
some of the changes that would take place in Hamburg and other Ger- 
man cities only a few years later. In 1904, a physician named Fritze wrote 
a trenchant letter to the Hamburg museum, complaining about the pres- 
ence of children in its halls and rooms. He explained that he had visited 
the museum at three o’clock on a Sunday afternoon in the hopes of study- 
ing the collections, but that this “had been simply impossible” because of 
the “swarm of children,’ some “as young as three or four years of age,” 
who he was sure had “no interest in the artifacts on display.” According 
to him, these “children only used the museum as a playground,” they 
“storm[ed] between the visitors and the objects, practice[d] jumping from 
the steps, stir[ed] up dust, and made as much noise as possible.’ In many 
ways this letter captures a vision of impropriety against which the two fa- 
thers I noted in the previous section were forced to argue—unsupertvised 
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children did not belong in a place of quiet contemplation. Yet there is also 
a critical difference. While the fathers I mentioned above were writing to 
defend the rights of their children—future members of the local edu- 
cated elites—to participate in the self-cultivation taking place in these 
museums, the children who were the target of Dr. Fritze’s complaint were 
from Hamburg’s Volksschule, from the city’s working classes.*® 

Because Hamburg’s Völkerkunde museum shared a building with the 
Museum of Natural History at this time, Fritze received responses from 
both of these museums — responses that also happened to be diametri- 
cally opposed. Dr. Karl Hagen, who became Thilenius’s assistant only a 
few months later, was temporarily in charge of the ethnographic museum 
when the letter arrived, and he agreed with Fritze’s complaint. Hagen 
wrote that while he was always overjoyed, “when school classes under the 
direction and supervision of their teachers” visited the museum, he also 
found children without supervision to be inherently problematic. He 
noted that a small number of these children “certainly” came to the mu- 
seum “with the intention of enriching themselves,” but he also agreed that 
most of them were oblivious to its potential and used it as a “playground” 
in which to “practice horseplay of every kind.’ Because he too regarded 
the museum as “primarily a place of higher learning [Bz/dungsstatten|,’ he 
agreed that the presence of these children should be curtailed.” 

Professor Carl Gottsche in the Natural History Museum, however, who 
felt strongly that Fritze’s complaint “concerned his museum as well,’ re- 
sponded quite differently. He wrote that with the opening of the building 
in 1891, they had posted an official policy at the entrance which stated that 
children would only be allowed into the building when accompanied by an 
adult. But he also pointed out that both “the public and the museum’s di- 
rectors” found this exclusion “rather severe,’ and that for years the over- 
seers had been advised that they should only enforce this policy when 
“the children were very small or uncleanly dressed.” He explained that the 
number of children had risen in the museum in part because arrange- 
ments had been made with the schools to provide their students with tick- 
ets (Controlmarken) that would allow them to come to the museum. And 
while he acknowledged that “horseplay is seldom absent where children 
are concerned,” he argued that there was generally plenty of room for 
both the children and the other visitors, that these children did respond to 
the overseers, and that Fritze probably would have gotten “satisfactory re- 
sults” from the children and been able to change their behavior had he 
“appealed to them properly.’ Most importantly, he argued that the mu- 
seum was providing these children with particular opportunities and ex- 
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periences which he refused to deny them simply because they “occasion- 
ally engaged in silliness.” As he explained it: 


The Natural History Museum is rooted much more than any of the 
other museums in the wider classes of the population; our public has 
neither understanding for French P/aketten nor Japanese Faiencen, but 
for that which crawls, and flies, and sings outside they have not only 
understanding but also love. It is so touching to see how the boys come 
to us with the treasures they have collected, and how proud they be- 
come if they are able to discover their names. And almost all of the 
children who gain this pleasure from us are [male and female] students 
of the Volksschule, that means children who at the age of fifteen go into 
the working world. This short period of time, during which they can 
come to us, cannot be shortened even more; the enthusiastic among 
them should not be denied entrance to the museum because on a given 
Sunday the father must continue working in order to provide for his 
family. 


This second response is particularly revealing. It illustrates a recognition 
among scientists such as Gottsche that scientific museums can serve mul- 
tiple publics, that they are not simply bastions of “elite knowledge,” or 
places for quiet contemplation. It shows a willingness to use the museum 
for several levels of education and a desire to link them to the schools, 
something that was becoming increasingly common among natural scien- 
tists in the last decade of the nineteenth century.*! 

It is also quite fitting that this strong opinion was voiced by the repre- 
sentative of the Natural History Museum and in such stark contrast to 
that of Hagen, the ethnographic museum’s curator. Natural history mu- 
seums set the trend among scientific museums toward public education, 
and they began creating Schausammlungen— didactic displays meant for a 
more popular public—decades before ethnographic museums began to 
follow suit.” As new ethnographic museums were being planned and 
older ones refurbished around the turn of the century, however, priorities 
began to change. Ethnologists found themselves pushed by local govern- 
ments, private supporters, and scientists alike to follow the natural scien- 
tists’ lead and begin reshaping their museums to accommodate a much 
broader public. Not long after Fritze issued his complaints, for example, 
members of Hamburg’s local government and representatives of its eth- 
nographic museum began debating the plans for a new museum building. 

From the outset of these discussions in 1904, there was general agree- 


ment among members of the museum commission, the local govern- 
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ment, and the scientists alike that this new museum’s “primary goal” 
would be to serve the “education of the general population.” As one sen- 
ator defined it, this “broad public” would not only include the local elites 
and foreign visitors, but people from “all of Hamburg’s classes,” “from 
the area around the city, the people from the countryside, small villages, 
and the suburbs’”5? This point was never challenged during these discus- 
sions; rather the most heated debates revolved around the question of 
which location would be the most accessible to the schools and the gen- 
eral population, and thus which of these would best serve their “primary” 
obligation.*4 Even Thilenius, despite his own professional ambitions and 
his commitment to creating a first-rate research institution, agreed whole- 
heartedly with these convictions and set out to design a museum that 
could serve multiple purposes and publics.” Of course, given his depen- 
dence on Hamburg’s city fathers and the powerful international trends, he 
had little choice but to accommodate these desires. As the definition of 
the museum’s audience began to shift, the museums’ most basic principles 
of display were forced to change as well. 

By the turn of the century, in fact, the creation of Schausammlungen were 
paramount in the minds of ethnologists and the directors of German 
ethnographic museums as they sought to keep up with international trends 
toward public education as well as their own visitors’ demands. These new 
displays were a radical departure from the museums’ more “scientific” 
arrangements. Instead of exhaustive collections of material culture— 
rows of Bantu spears, a “complete” collection of Benin bronzes, or an 
entire “set” of “prehistoric” pottery from a particular German region — 
these new displays were based on “representative” artifacts that allowed 
easy comparison, a few “life groupings,” plenty of empty space, and a 
clear message or narrative. 

There were, then, two opposing philosophies of display with two dif- 
ferent sets of goals and conceptions about why the museums were there. 
Many ethnologists, such as Bastian, deemed the new Schausammlungen “un- 
scientific” and thus “inadequate” for the pursuit of their ethnographic 
project. Yet because of the new emphasis on public education, other eth- 
nologists— particularly younger ones such as Oswald Richter in Dresden 
who were more interested in their national responsibilities than Bastian’s 
ethnographic project—argued that these more easily-digestible displays 
were the only means with which they could communicate with the “laity” 
and participate in educating the broader public.” The old-style displays, 
he contended, had been mere curiosities for the general public and taught 
them little or nothing. 
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For Bastian, however, this public was incidental, even superfluous. He 
stressed that ethnographic museums were first and foremost research in- 
stitutions, and he adamantly refused to “reduce” his standards to accom- 
modate a curious laity; rather he expected both the “public” as well as his 
counterparts to “rise” to them. The essential problem, according to Bas- 
tian, was that the move toward Schausammlungen presupposed that these 
museums could be reorganized to deliver “a message,’ or impart a partic- 
ular “truth.” But as he had repeatedly argued throughout his life time, 
these museums were never meant to instruct visitors or provide them 
with easily digestible, pleasing, or entertaining displays. Rather they were 
conceived as a means for assisting ethnologists in discovering elementary 
human ideas and the essential connections between human beings. Reor- 
ganizing their museums as tools of instruction would undermine the 
most fundamental principles of the ethnographic project.” 

Despite Bastian’s warnings, the directors of German ethnographic mu- 
seums felt compelled to accept this new kind of display, and during the 
first decade of the twentieth century they all began moving beyond the 
museums’ patrons, scientists, and local elites to address a more general au- 
dience. Even in Berlin, where Bastian stood adamantly opposed to rear- 
ranging his museum and adopting Schausammlungen, the virtues of these 
displays were being hotly debated by the turn of the century and the pres- 
sure to follow this controversial international trend continued to rise. By 
the late 1890s, pressing space limitations initiated discussions among the 
Berlin museum’s ethnologists about dividing the collection into two sep- 
arate displays—one for public consumption and the other for scientific 
research—as many natural history museums had already done.°® 

Initially, most of the museum’s ethnologists argued strongly against any 
division of the collection. But only a decade later, the relentless over- 
crowding combined with the fact that other German museums had begun 
following this international trend made the change seem inevitable. In- 
deed, despite protests by George Dorsey and other American scientists, 
efforts to revamp museums in the United States greatly impressed some 
German ethnologists and, in 1909, when Richard Thurnwald returned 
from New York endorsing the radical changes in the ethnographic 
arrangements in the American Museum of Natural History in New York 
City, American ethnologists were brought into the Berlin debates.°? 

In response to Felix von Luschan’s request for their evaluations of the 
efforts in the American museum, both Dorsey and Franz Boas strongly 
denounced its arrangements. While Dorsey characterized its director’s 
attempts to “popularize the science of ethnology” as a “vulgariz[ation]” 
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of the science, Boas acidly exclaimed that the New York museum “caters 
only to the sensational appetite of the uneducated public,’ and that its di- 
rector had “sacrificed .. . all attempts at scientific accuracy, truthfulness, 
and efficiency to the popular clamour for striking exhibits.”°! Luschan har- 
nessed these testaments from American authorities to dissuade Berlin’s 
museum administration from endorsing radical measures, from following 
actions so extreme that American scientists had washed their hands of the 
results when the director of the New York museum brazenly cast aside all 
scientific goals. 

But the movement toward Schausammlungen in general, and the new 
focus on the “uneducated public” in particular, had arrived in Berlin, and 
they were there to stay. Luschan, in fact, began publicly endorsing such 
arrangements as early as 1905, and he was prevented from implementing 
a wholesale rearrangement of the museum after Bastian’s death only be- 
cause he was engaged in designing an entirely new museum building —a 
project that was not completed until after World War 1. Despite the 
Berlin ethnologists’ initial convictions and their commitment to “scientific 
arrangements,’ any strong position against displays aimed at an “unedu- 
cated public” became essentially untenable by 1914, and after the war, a 
return to the more “scientific” collections was unthinkable.® In their new 
museum, exhaustive displays would be replaced by representative objects. 
Berlin too was forced to conform. 

Most importantly, as the directors and supporters of these museums 
joined their counterparts from other nations in the search for a new or- 
ganizing principle, they often turned to their newer, broader publics for 
direction. Weule in Leipzig excelled at this effort. Unsatisfied with his mu- 
seum’s geographical arrangement of artifacts but unwilling to embrace 
the kind of Schausammlungen found in natural history museums, he began 
experimenting with different kinds of comparative displays. When his ini- 
tial efforts with individual cabinets met with an enthusiastic response from 
visitors, he set up a series of temporary exhibitions focused on particular 
comparative themes such as methods of transportation or modes of in- 
dustry among ostensibly primitive cultures.“ One of Weule’s displays, for 
example was a straightforward comparison of the kinds of animals peo- 
ple used for transportation in different areas of the world and the differ- 
ent kinds of bridges and vessels they built with materials at hand and that 
was meant to illustrate the relationship between geography and technical 
innovations. 

During these events, Weule paid careful attention to public responses, 
discussed his methodology with visitors, and used this information as a 
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guide to refine his methods. In a 1909 report to the local government, for 
example, he noted that so many of the visitors he spoke with lauded his 
efforts and used them as a vehicle to criticize the museum’s permanent ex- 
hibit, that the desire for the entire museum to be reorganized along these 
lines “ran like a red thread through each of these private discussions.’ In 
the local papers as well, the temporary exhibition was publicly praised for 
being “accessible,” in a way that the “unclear,” “unexplained,” “poorly la- 
beled,’ and “overcrowded” permanent display was not. These public re- 
sponses confirmed his conviction that he was moving in the proper di- 
rection— away from what the public regarded as curiosities and toward 
didactic displays. 

Strong public responses also impressed Leipzig’s city council, and as a 
result, Weule paid particular attention to the number and kinds of visitors 
his new displays attracted when discussing these projects with members 
of the city government. He also repeatedly stressed that both he and his 
supporters regarded the displays’ wide spread popularity as proof of their 
success. In his report on the first of his temporary exhibits, for example, 
he emphasized that the attendance grew “greater and stronger with each 
day,” becoming “just enormous” in the last weeks, and he took pains to 
differentiate among visitors in order to show the variety of people that at- 
tended. He pointedly detailed the number of guides they distributed and 
the interest his exhibit stirred among local associations and visitors from 
out of town. He stressed that the number of school children who came to 
see the first exhibit was so “unexpectedly large” that they had to limit their 
arrangements with the schools because they could not “fit any more 
classes in their exhibition hall?’ While reporting on the lecture series that 
followed, he included tables that listed the numbers of visitors according 
to social classes —22% teachers, 17% university students, 28% business- 
men, 4% bureaucratic officials, 6% school children, 18% workers, 5% pri- 
vate persons —and argued that “the composition of listeners from all cir- 
cles of the population, from the most simple worker to the highest 
official, [wa]s the best indication of the necessity of [these] courses.’ 
The social breadth of his audience as well as the sheer number of people 
who came to these events legitimated his project in his eyes as well as 
those of Leipzig’s city fathers; thus his assistant Fritz Krause wrote with 
some pleasure in his report to the city council that during the temporary 
exhibit in 1910, 386 school classes, 400 teachers and a total of 13,400 stu- 
dents attended in only 42 days. 

Such numbers, however, not only impressed Weule and his supporters, 
but ethnologists in general. Following these experiments, Weule declared 
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at the annual meeting of the German Anthropological Society in 1910 
that these exhibits were instructive in more than one sense. He explained 
that he and his associates had “recognized what our museum was lacking” 
by observing the “great enthusiasm” with which the “public” studied these 
new displays, and he reported that his audience had “shown [him] the di- 
rection [ethnologists] should take” Weule posited a combination of a 
broad, geographically organized permanent exhibit, with rotating com- 
parative exhibitions and lecture series as the best means for communicat- 
ing with a range of different publics.” The volume of attendance at his 
exhibitions and his visitors’ apparent “enthusiasm” legitimated his method- 
ology for both Weule and his counterparts; his talk generated a wave of 
excitement among ethnologists, and even prompted many to visit his mu- 
seum in the hopes of gleaning from his efforts.” 

German ethnologists were enchanted by Weule’s results and eager to 
join him in his pursuit of the broadest possible public. Yet we should not 
regard Weule’s success simply as one which allowed him and other eth- 
nologists to spread their “elite” knowledge among an ever-broader public, 
nor should we think that the communication taking place between the eth- 
nologists and their audiences flowed in only one direction. These changes 
took place as part of a shift in an international consensus about the roles 
of museums. German ethnologists were motivated to follow these trends 
in part because of internationally-generated conversations among scien- 
tists, but also because of the insistence of local elites who were interested 
in keeping up with these trends. This combination of forces caused even 
the most reluctant ethnologists to begin turning toward a broader public 
that included secretaries and workers as well as teachers and school chil- 
dren. But as these new visitors began attending exhibits by Weule and oth- 
ers, showing their pleasure and displeasure with different kinds of dis- 
plays, they also became implicated in the changes that followed. Their 
“uneducated” opinions began to carry considerable weight, and as a re- 
sult, they became effective co-producers of these new museums, affecting 
ethnologist’s methods of display and delimiting the kind of exhibits that 
could be in these “scientific” institutions. Indeed, they helped to totally re- 
orient ethnologists’ goals. 


Who’s Being Served? 


Clearly, the ethnologists in charge of German ethnographic museums op- 
erated in anything but intellectual or cultural isolation, and it would be a 
mistake to think of ethnographic museums’ audiences as homogenous 
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groups that can be set off in opposition to the museums’ ethnologists and 
their closest supporters. Each of the groups discussed above contributed 
to shaping German ethnographic museums, but there were also signifi- 
cant variations in the composition of these museums’ audiences from one 
city to the next. Identifying and contrasting the different ways in which 
these groups came to influence the individual museums is particularly im- 
portant. It not only sheds light on the different cultural and social stra- 
tifications in Hamburg, Berlin, Leipzig, and Munich, it also tells us much 
about the ways in which the market mechanism continued to function in- 
side of these museums and affected ethnologists’ decisions about their 
scientific displays. These comparisons illustrate that many of the partic- 
ularities in these museums’ histories and displays had as much (if not 
more) to do with the variations in the institutions’ financial status and the 
demands of their respective audiences, as with the personalities and sci- 
entific goals of the museums’ directors and their assistants. 

At the same time, comparing and contrasting the relationships between 
ethnologists and the different visitors in these cities can also tell us much 
about the variations in the kinds of people who contributed to this “Ger- 
man science.” They show us, for instance, that the developments in Berlin 
were anything but a microcosm of what went on in the rest of the nation, 
and that “German science” should not be too quickly identified with 
Prussian endeavors. Because of its secure financial status, the Berlin mu- 
seum was in many ways an anomaly. Its ethnologists were able to pursue 
their ethnographic project in relative isolation from the social and politi- 
cal changes that were affecting other German museums around the turn 
of the century, and consequently, it was not the Berlin ethnologists who 
led the movement toward serving more popular audiences and creating 
instructive displays. This fundamental shift was spearheaded by the direc- 
tors of the more “provincial” museums, and it was only later that Berlin’s 
ethnologists began following them.” Indeed, it was largely the interaction 
between ethnologists and theit audiences in these other German cities 
that redirected German ethnology, not the intellectual innovations of eth- 
nologists in Berlin. 

The Munich ethnographic museum was the oldest of the four muse- 
ums in this study, and its connection to the Bavarian government both en- 
sured and limited its existence. The museum was founded in 1868 as one 
of the Royal Collections; it received its budget from the state, and its di- 
rectors were only responsible to the Bavarian monarchy and its ministries. 
The museum was opened with fanfare and public pronouncements, and 
local newspapers discussed its educational goals in a manner not unlike 
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that reproduced across Germany some forty years later. The Bavarian 
Cultural Ministry, in fact, initially sought to set aside “special days” for 
people who wanted to use the museum for “scientific studies,’ especially 
anyone from one of Munich’s “numerous schools.”’? This initial connec- 
tion to a more general public, however, was short-lived, because there was 
little “public” or private interest in the museum as a scientific institution. 
Its first two directors also lacked the financial resources and governmen- 
tal support to expand their activities, and as a result, they were unable to 
realize the museum’s “educational potential” and it quickly drifted to the 
fringes of Munich’s society. 

While the museum’s first two directors made some efforts to alter their 
institution’s fate, both of them ultimately became resigned to working in 
veritable isolation on projects that had little appeal in their city.’ Moritz 
Wagner, the first director, paid careful attention to scientific developments 
among his counterparts in northern Germany, worked closely with the 
well-known geographer Friedrich Ratzel, and expressed the desire to cre- 
ate an important scientific institution.” Wagner, however, was unable to 
connect with the people of a city in which, as one newspaper put it, “eth- 
nological literature is probably nowhere else so little respected, read, and 
purchased.” His acquisitions were seldom greeted with enthusiasm by 
the governmental ministries, his displays sparked little interest among fac- 
ulty at the university, and after its well-heralded opening, the museum 
gained almost no notice in the local papers during the rest of his tenure as 
director.” Similarly, Max Buchner, the seasoned Africanist who took over 
the museum after Wagner’s death in 1887, was “unable to bring his vision 
of an ethnographic museum into harmony with that of the artistically- 
oriented city of Munich’”’® As in Wagner’s case, Buchner’s efforts “suf- 
fered under the strong lack of interest of the population,” where, ac- 
cording to him, even his assistants had a “love of the classics,’ and 
“despised ethnology.” His attempts to expand his collections and make 
changes in the museum along lines pursued by ethnologists in the North 
were hindered by the museum’s meager funding, while his efforts to in- 
crease the museum’s financial state were curtailed by the fact that “the 
misery of the ethnographic collection was only a reflection of the tortur- 
ous existence under which all the scientific collections of the artistic city 
of Munich existed.”*! Consequently, both Wagner and Buchner worked in 
a small museum that served an equally small public, and what audience 
their museum did have, was limited to local and visiting scientists, a mod- 
est number of patrons, and the state.®? After working against these con- 
ditions for a time, and watching other German museums surpass their 
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own in almost every respect, both of these men ultimately conceded— 
Buchner quite bitterly—that they could not recreate this institution them- 
selves. Change, it became clear, would have to come from somewhere 
else. 

When changes did arrive, they did so seemingly in the hands of Lucien 
Sherman, who replaced Buchner as director of the museum in 1907, and 
who quickly began increasing the museum’ collections at a dramatic rate 
and completely refashioned its displays. He thinned out the otherwise 
cramped exhibits by storing artifacts in different locations around the city. 
He used this extra space to prominently display particular objects, placing 
them on different colored backgrounds, or creating free-standing exhibits 
that would increase the aesthetic appeal of the displays. He used mirrors 
to light the backs or interior of larger pieces, transferred the collections 
from overcrowded tables to the vertical space of cabinets that would pro- 
vide better viewing, and called on Munich’s local artists to help him con- 
ceptualize the new arrangements in the museum’s permanent display as 
well as its temporary exhibits (Fig, 9).% His efforts were not only discussed 
in the local press, they were also well received by the public, and ever- 
greater numbers of visitors soon began frequenting the once-isolated 
museum.’ 

These changes were so abrupt that it would be casy to locate their 
source in Sherman himself, and to portray the museum as one that was 
neglected by two somewhat interested, but not particularly motivated, di- 
rectors and later reinvigorated by an enthusiastic individual who vigor- 
ously reshaped the museum and brought it up to international standards.*° 
Without taking anything away from Sherman’s abilities, however, we 
should bear in mind the degree to which these changes, and in fact Sher- 
man’s very presence in the museum, were a response to the demands and 
interests of the museum’s supporters and audiences. It was no accident 
that Sherman became director in 1907. He was carefully chosen from a 
field of nine candidates because his background in Indian and East-Asian 
art and cultures made him the most likely to bring this museum into line 
with artistic interests in the city.*’ 

During the first decade of the twentieth century, ethnology in Munich 
was given a shot in the arm by Princess Theresa of Bavaria.®® She sup- 
ported vigorous efforts at “salvage anthropology,” had herself been on 
collecting ventures in South America, and became a powerful patron of 
the Munich museum. She essentially spearheaded the conception and cre- 
ation of a large, temporary display of Peruvian artifacts in the Bavarian 
National Museum in 1906. Her interests clashed with those of Buchnet’s, 
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FIGURE 9. Indian exhibit, 1912. An example of Sherman’s effort to move toward less 


cluttered, more aesthetic displays. (Staatliches Museum für Völkerkunde, Munich) 


who soon felt compelled to retire. But she found a close associate in the 
Generalkonservator and president of the Bavarian Academy of Science, Karl 
Theodore von Heigel. Heigel reasoned that since the museum’s strength 
had always been its Asian collections, and because the museum should 
better serve Munich’s artistic interests, that they must replace Buchner 
with a director who would build on these strengths.®’ His convictions, and 
later Sherman’s endeavors, were further supported by many of Munich’s 
art critics, artists, and leaders in other scientific disciplines who, because of 
the rising international interest in non-European and “exotic” art, gained 
a rather sudden appreciation for the museum.” 

Thus by the time Sherman took charge of the museum, the general at- 
titude in Munich toward the science of ethnology was already shifting, 
and the museum was well on its way toward gaining an interested audience 
made up of influential patrons, local and visiting artists, and art critics such 
as Wilhelm Hausenstein, who was connected to the artist Paul Klee and 
the well-known group of modernists who made up the Blauen Reiter. The 
point is that while Sherman did indeed reshape Munich’s museum almost 
overnight, he did not achieve these changes single-handedly; and while his 
own creative energies were certainly responsible for much of the momen- 
tum with which the changes took place, he followed a direction already 
sketched out by patrons and members of Munich’s local elites who were 
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interested in seeing the museum flourish. He created Schausammlungen, 
much like those being created by ethnologists in Northern Germany, but 
he did so in an attempt to raise the museum’s aesthetic appeal more than 
its educational potential, and with the intention of serving an audience in 
which the international community of science and the uneducated public 
played much smaller roles than they did in the North. Both his presence 
in the museum and his efforts as director were a response to his particu- 
lar audience’s traditional interests in high art and to their more currently 
developed interest in the art of “exotic” peoples. 

In stark contrast, the directors of the Leipzig ethnographic museum 
were forced from the outset to pay more attention to public interests and 
demands because their museum lacked any strong state support and suf- 
fered from tenuous finances. A private association created the Leipzig 
museum in 1869 without the benefit of a secure state budget.®! This as- 
sociation relied on contributions from its members, entry fees paid by vis- 
itors, and donations from an array of patrons. From the beginning, its di- 
rectors and members sought out a broad public base of support both 
inside and outside of the city. The museum’s creation was followed by a 
series of promotional lectures, which ranged from presentations on “fire 
and its role in societies” to the “great roads of world transportation,” all 
of which were reviewed in local papers.?? Once the museum was opened, 
detailed discussions of donations, acquisitions, memberships, and visitors 
remained a central part of the museum’s yearly reports until the city took 
over the institution in 1904.°> Moreover, almost every significant action 
taken by the museum’s supporters— large and small acquisitions, new dis- 
plays, the opening of new rooms, movement to new buildings, visits by 
the King and Queen of Saxony— were discussed in local newspapers.”4 
In short, from the first days of its existence the Leipzig museum main- 
tained an uncommonly consistent and even exceptional public profile, its 
directors and supporters went to great lengths to sell their endeavor to an 
array of individuals, and they committed themselves to serving a broad 
audience with varied interests and desires. Indeed, the history of this in- 
stitution’s relationship with its visitors helps to explain why Weule took 
such a leading role in introducing Schausammlungen in German ethno- 
graphic museums and why he so willingly engaged the general public 
while rearranging his displays. 

The Leipzig museum’s remarkable public presence was due in no small 
part to the fact that it required funding from private sources and public 
events to survive. From 1874 to 1881 the museum was located in a rented 
building owned by the city, and the museum association supported the in- 
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stitution through membership dues, donations, and entrance fees.” After 
the association’s 1881—1884 confrontations with the city, which ended 
with Oberbürgermeister Otto Georgi and the city council’s strong state- 
ments of support, the museum was given rent-free accommodations by 
the city until their new building was finally opened in 1896. Yet until 1904, 
when the association turned over control of the museum to the city coun- 
cil, this organization alone was responsible for funding all other aspects of 
the museum, including its acquisitions, which made up the overwhelming 
majority of the museum’s budget and provided the museum with its le- 
gitimacy as a scientific institution. After 1904 the museum’s finances were 
secured by the city’s commitment, but even then the director was required 
to come to the city council with requests for money when he was inter- 
ested in major renovations, large acquisitions, or support for expeditions. 
And in order to gain these funds, he could not afford to be too introspec- 
tive or too focused on creating a research institution, because he had to be 
able to show that his museum continued to provide a service for Leipzig 
and its citizens. Hence the director and his supporters’ ongoing desire to 
maintain broad public interest in their museum. 

During all three phases of the museum’s history—as it moved from no 
governmental support, to partial support, to a city institution— each of 
the different groups outlined at the beginning of this chapter were being 
served. Their relative importance, however, did shift to some degree as 
the museum’s relationship to the local government and the city’s needs 
changed over time. International scientists constantly provided the Leip- 
zig museum with legitimacy and remained an integral feature of the mu- 
seum’s audience from 1868—1914. Wealthy patrons were consistently im- 
portant for gaining new acquisitions and maintaining the museum even 
after it became a city institution, although smaller patrons’ influence did 
begin to wane after 1904. Local elites continually dominated the associa- 
tion’s membership and were the museum’s most regular visitors. During 
the entire forty-five year period, the “uneducated public” maintained an 
important presence as well; yet as the museum’s audience expanded in size 
over time, this group in particular grew in importance, changing the dy- 
namics between the institution and its audience and pushing ethnologists 
toward popular displays. 

This shift in the “uneducated public’s” importance was due in part to 
the international movement toward education discussed above. But it was 
also closely tied to the museum’s increasing dependence on the local gov- 
ernment and the director’s need to illustrate the broad appeal of his insti- 


tution in the city. As in Sherman’s case, this need led to a reconfiguration 
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of the museum’s displays and the creation of Schansammlungen. Weule 
sought a new kind of display that would allow him to carefully balance his 
museum’ commitment to international science and his desire to commu- 
nicate with a broader public, while Sherman sought more aesthetic ar- 
rangements that would appeal to patrons and local elites — two seemingly 
different goals. Yet both men were largely motivated by financial consid- 
erations and a desire to secure their museums’ positions in their respective 
cities. Just as Sherman needed to serve his city’s artistic needs, so too was 
Weule forced to maintain his commitment to broader education once his 
museum was firmly established—and financially supported—as a civic 
institution. Both directors, in other words, took part in an international 
movement toward creating new kinds of ethnographic displays out of an 
interest in making their institutions “useful” by meeting particular local 
needs. 

The Hamburg museum’s origins were akin to those of the Leipzig mu- 
seum, and as a result, they shared a similar pattern of development that 
stemmed from the kinds of public interest they initially generated and 
their primary sources of funding,” Like the Leipzig museum, the Ham- 
burg museum was initially set up by a group of Hamburg’s citizens with 
an interest in ethnology.” During the middle of the nineteenth century, 
Hamburg boasted only a smattering of disorganized ethnographica that 
ultimately came under the auspices of Hamburg’s Natural History Asso- 
ciation in 1867. From 1867-1871 these artifacts were reorganized into a 
small ethnographic collection that was located in the city library and sup- 
ported by the Natural History Association. Acquisitions were only possi- 
ble through donations, and the collection suffered from an almost com- 
plete lack of funds.’® In 1871 the city began to contribute a small sum to 
the maintenance of the collection, which, as in Leipzig, was initially pro- 
claimed a cultural history museum. This museum first gained its own lo- 
cation in a new school building only in 1877, and it was reopened as the 
Hamburgisches Museum für Völkerkunde in 1878. Carl Wilhelm Lüders, 
a local merchant and self-educated ethnologist who had traveled to North 
and South America and had served on the museum’s board since 1873, 
was named its director the same year, and his salary and the museum’s 
budget were paid by the city.”” The movement from independently spon- 
sored institution to city museum was somewhat quicker here than in 
Leipzig, but the pattern was essentially the same. 

Once the Hamburg museum was firmly established, however, its de- 
velopment was in many ways closer to that of Munich’s museum. Much 
like the initial directors of the Leipzig and Munich institutions, Liiders 
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was not a trained natural scientist, but an autodidact, who, like Wagner 
and Buchner, largely gained his legitimacy through his travels.!°° He too 
quickly found himself in charge of a scientific institution in a city where 
scientific endeavors stirred little public interest, and in this case, a city that 
did not even have a university. Like Obst, he was forced to rely on dona- 
tions and patronage networks for acquisitions, but like his counterparts in 
Munich, his salary and his institution’s existence were secured by the city; 
after a short period of time he also withdrew into his own humble proj- 
ects, even more content than his counterparts in Munich with his small 
museum and his equally limited audience. His institution received scant 
notice in the local papers during his tenure, except for the Bahnson incident, 
and in this and every other case of significant changes to the displays, real 
innovation only came from outside the institution. Indeed, when one 
compares the histories of these three institutions it becomes clear that the 
innovation of their respective directors and the size of their respective au- 
diences were inversely proportional to their financial security. Ethnolo- 
gists in an institution with a strong financial base could ignore public de- 
mands and focus on their own projects, but ethnologists in an insecure 
institution were forced to make it appealing to groups that would give 
them money, and this affected what they could put in their museums and 
how they could arrange their displays. 

As in the case of Munich, the most profound changes appeared to ar- 
rive in the hands of a new director, Georg Thilenius, who took charge of 
the museum in 1904. But, just as in Munich, the director was chosen for 
his particular abilities, and set about reforming the institution in a manner 
that had already been largely sketched out by Senator Werner von Melle 
and his associates, who hoped that they could use the museum to refashion 
the city’s self image. Just as Sherman revamped his museum to serve Mu- 
nich’s artistic sensibilities and respond to new interests in non-European 
and “exotic” art, so too did Thilenius refashion Hamburg’s museum into 
a leading scientific establishment, one that became the stepping off point, 
as von Melle had hoped, to creating Hamburg’s Colonial Institute, and 
later, its university.'°! In both cases Sherman and Thilenius used their par- 
ticular abilities to respond to the equally particular needs of their cities, 
and in order to achieve their goals, each of these directors focused on dis- 
tinctly different kinds of materials. While Sherman moved quickly to fill 
his museum with collections that were primarily from Asian and Indian 
Kulturvölker, Thilenius moved even faster to obtain artifacts from an array 
of rapidly vanishing Naturvölker in Africa, South America, and most no- 
tably, the Pacific. Each individual set out to refashion his institution ac- 
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cording to shifting interests in his city, and each sought out the materials 
most fitting for the publics being served —Ku/turvolker for the art city of 
Munich and Naturvölker for the trading center of Hamburg. As a result, 
the people who visited these museums entered two fundamentally differ- 
ent worlds represented by two different kinds of Schausammlungen— one 
filled primarily with porcelains, silks, Buddhist and Hindu carvings, and 
steel weapons, and the other dominated by hand-hewn Micronesian ca- 
noes, African masks, and weapons tipped with sharks’ teeth, bone, stone, 
and shells.'°? In both cases the social and cultural contexts in each of these 
cities dramatically affected what ethnologists could do. 

In this cast of German institutions, the Berlin museum was ultimately 
the exception. Its financial security allowed its ethnologists to focus on 
their scientific projects for decades while ignoring most public demands. 
Unlike the other museums in this study, this institution had a large and 
consistent budget from the moment of its creation in 1873. It also had a 
range of extremely wealthy supporters who provided its ethnologists with 
surplus funds for major acquisitions, and its director was the most well- 
known ethnologist in Germany. Bastian and many of his assistants had 
advanced degrees and taught classes at the Berlin university, while none of 
the museums’ directors in the other three cities had similar credentials or 
were closely affiliated with their cities’ universities until after 1904—and 
in the case of Hamburg, Thilenius had to wait for his position to be cre- 
ated along with the university in 1919. After 1889, the Berlin museum had 
a federally decreed monopoly on all collections originating in German 
colonial territories, a restriction that made such collections noticeably 
scarce in other German museums. The Berlin museum had a much closer 
working relationship with the German Foreign Office, the German mili- 
tary, and the admiralty, and the prestige of being the largest museum of its 
kind gave it a special position within the international community of sci- 
ence. The Berlin museum’s secure funding and ample resources allowed 
its ethnologists to persistently create magazine-style arrangements, es- 
chew the creation of Schausammlungen, remain focused on “elite science,” 
and essentially ignore a broader public until so many other European and 
American museums had moved in this direction that even the scientific 
community expected them to follow suit. 

Consequently, Germany’s largest ethnographic museum served a group 
of visitors that was /ess socially diverse than audiences in Hamburg and 
Leipzig. It continually played host to international scientists, its patrons 
could have considerable influence, and local elites frequented the mu- 
seum. But while Thilenius was busily creating an institution that would 
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serve “all of Hamburg’ classes” and Weule was conceiving of new types 
of displays, the Berlin museum’s ethnologists rarely considered the “un- 
educated public” and were much less willing to allow them to be implicated 
in reshaping their displays. The Berlin museum had been conceived from 
the beginning as a scientific tool rather than a vehicle for public display — 
the equivalent of a first-rate research institution rather than a public 
library —and for decades Berlin’s ethnologists paid only scant attention to 
the needs of any but the most well-educated visitors. For this reason the 
language in their guidebooks and other publications was not so different 
from that found in contemporary scientific journals, and although a new 
edition was prepared almost every other year, it was only in 1900 that the 
interests of a broader group of “laymen” were considered in the guides or 
were seriously entertained in ethnologists’ ongoing discussions.'°? Much as 
in Munich, in other words, Berlin’s “uneducated public” was not con- 
sciously being served because the museum’s secure financial situation al- 
lowed its ethnologists to essentially ignore the “uneducated” until that 
group of potential visitors became an issue for the international commu- 
nity of science, which opened the doots to their presence in the museum, 
and eventually their influence. 

By the turn of the century, then, the rise of mass culture and politics 
saw their counterpart in the mass consumption of science in German eth- 
nographic museums. Ironically, after forty years of professionalization — 
and despite growing links between the cities’ universities and their muse- 
ums, and the increasing number of directors and assistants with advanced 
degrees— these museums became less “elitist,” less focused on specialists 
and well-educated visitors, and less “scientific” as they moved further and 
further from the promise of their initial edeavor. In many ways, the mar- 
ket mechanism, the museums’ increasing reliance on local governments, 
and most ethnologists’ need to show the broad appeal of their institutions 
forced them to secure allies, seek out larger audiences, and continually at- 
tempt to sell their science to more and different kinds of people. Once 
ethnologists in the weaker museums began turning toward broader audi- 
ences and fashioning popular displays, ethnologists’ more general con- 
ceptions about the fundamental goals behind their museums began shift- 
ing. By the first decade of the twentieth century, what had begun largely 
as a financial practicality became a generally accepted necessity as inter- 
national trends combined with local desires to displace Bastian’s ethno- 
graphic project. 
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FIVE Kommt Zeit, kommt Rat! Was 
man hat, hat man, und kann 


MUSEUM CHAOS 


später besser untergebracht 


SPECTACLE AND werden! [Time will tell! What 
ORDER IN GERMAN one has, one has, and later it 
ETHNOGRAPHIC can be better accommodated!] 


— Ludwig I of Bavaria, in 
MUSEUMS 

response to accusations that 

there was no place to put the 

ethnographic collections he 


had recently purchased, 1842 


n 1877 Adolf Bastian argued in his guidebook to the 

Berlin museum that acquisitions must be given prior- 

ity over the comprehensive ordering and display of 

artifacts and that the museum’s current limitations 
should not be allowed to restrict the accumulation of objects. He stressed 
that in order to “save what can still be saved” it was imperative that arti- 
facts “be quickly collected and secured in museums,” even if they could 
“only first be stored in magazine-like arrangements.” Such temporary 
conditions would soon give way to better displays and exhibits once they 
built museums that could properly house them, and their immediate focus 
on collecting would ensure that these future exhibits would be that much 
more comprehensive and “instructive.”! 

Yet only four years later, as Bastian reflected on the state of his science 
and the condition of his museum, he prophetically wrote that while he 
and his contemporaries had been “enticed” and even “entranced” by the 
promises of ethnology and had eagerly pursued them, “these daring in- 


tentions soon began to crumble to dust as we looked into the more intri- 
cate depths of the materials so copiously accumulated, and as the moun- 
tain of publications [and collections!] grew to an awesome height.” Con- 
sequently, he wrote, “we must abandon the aim, indeed the very idea, of 
achieving one comprehensive and comprehensible whole from all the ma- 
terials thus far presented to us.’ His generation, he exclaimed, “must” 
continue to accumulate and preserve these artifacts, but it was the task of 
some future generation to bring them into order and create the kinds of 
museums and displays he had initially envisioned.” 

There is a typical narrative that informs the history of most museums 
in the late nineteenth century, a whiggish rendition of their progressive 
march forward: they became more professional, more scientific, more 
comprehensive, and more comprehensible. Order and utility began to reign. 
The history of German ethnographic museums can also be written in this 
way; indeed, it often is. But already in 1881, Bastian indicated that there 
are other sides to this history, other ways to understand the internal dy- 
namics of these institutions as well as their cultural functions. Where 
there was change, there was also stasis, and where there was progress 
there was also a persistent paradox: order, it turns out, was fleeting, chaos 
ubiquitous, and the museums consistently failed to function as their cre- 
ators intended. 


First Walk-Through: A Whiggish 
History of Development and Display 


In 1953 Alfred Lehmann, the director of the Leipzig museum at that time, 
began a commemorative essay on the history of the museum with recol- 
lections from his first childhood visits. As a boy, he had been enticed by 
the glimpses he caught of the huge Baining dance masks and the Aztec 
and African stone sculptures as he first entered the building, and suitably 
impressed by the “frightening grimaces” carved into the faces of the large 
wooden Japanese guardians on either side of the vestibule. These initial 
moments provided him and other visitors with a “foretaste of the trea- 
sures that awaited in the museum” and the “wonder after wonder” they 
would see as they strolled through its halls. Lehmann included these mem- 
ories to illustrate the impact the museum had on many of its visitors and 
to explain the origins of his own ethnological interests. Such introspec- 
tion is exceptional for this kind of essay, but the rest of his account is typ- 
ical of the kinds of institutional histories written about these (and other 


kinds of) museums. He stressed the many difficulties the museum’s dif- 
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ferent directors faced: the problems between the city government and the 
association that founded the museum, the frustration of moving into a 
new museum building in 1896 to discover that it was already too small to 
hold all their collections, and the strong personality conflicts between 
Hermann Obst and Karl Weule. Yet like most of these histories, his story 
was generally one of constant progression and positive institutional de- 
velopment, painted against the background of the ever-growing numbers 
of collections that made this “Germany’s second largest museum,” and 
punctuated by major acquisitions, new buildings, funding increases , and 
changes in command. As with most of these histories, Lehmann’s narra- 
tive is unashamedly whiggish, portraying steady, if at times arduous, 
growth and improvement based on objective facts and statistics —a muse- 
ological development with purpose and direction. 

Twentieth-century museum directors are not the only ones who tell 
such whiggish tales. In many cases their institutional portraits essentially 
reiterate and extend the “histories” written by nineteenth-century prede- 
cessors.* Moreover, the same kinds of accounts continue to be repro- 
duced in the more general historiography on nineteenth-century muse- 
ums.’ The trope of moving from antiquarian interests to scientific study, 
from a focus on curiosities— objects difficult to classify—to scientific 
objects that could and should be classified, consistently dominates these 
museums’ histories.° Scientific progress not only forms the backdrop of 
these tales but continues to provide historians with their central meta- 
phor: the scientist who abandons “fragmentary collections” in favor of 
attempts to “sort the world systematically into drawers, glass-fronted 
cases, bottles and filing cabinets.’ The emergence of this hardy individual 
ultimately represents for many scholars “a shift from delighting in the 
world’s strange offerings and the appeal of subjective involvement to an 
attempt to master and contro/ the world’s diversity through new forms and 
conceptualization [my emphasis].”’ 

The Pitt Rivers Museum in Oxford is the quintessential example of 
such efforts, a scholastic favorite that appears again and again in the schol- 
arship on nineteenth-century museums as the pinnacle of planned devel- 
opment. This “orderly illustration of human history,’ which was “no 
mere miscellaneous jumble of curiosities,” is often represented as charac- 
teristic of nineteenth-century ethnographic museums and their scientists’ 
goals—despite the fact that it was an anomaly among these museums.® 
Yet as the apex of purposeful organization, with clearly stated intentions 
and methodology, it effectively illustrates the whiggish visions of museum 
development in which progress is judged by degrees of order and control. 
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Indeed one can read the histories of German ethnographic museums 
from a whiggish perspective as well, by focusing on the efforts of the mu- 
seum directors and their supporters to create an “orderly illustration of 
human history,” while emphasizing their intentions and successes and 
contemplating the social and cultural implications of these projects. This 
particular reading also merits serious consideration, simply because so 
much of the current historiography and theoretical postulations about the 
cultural functions of museums are based on this sort of narrative, which 
supports the idea that these museums were an explicit extension of the 
enlightenment project and a potential means of gaining social control. In- 
deed, it is precisely on this assumption that many scholars have based 
their arguments about elites’ efforts to use museums to control and limit 
visitors’ visions of themselves and the world.’ Therefore I want to begin 
this chapter by returning briefly to the museums’ more general “histories” 
and strolling through their pasts with a whiggish perspective, one that will 
emphasize ethnologists’ quest for order and precision and sketch out the 
progress they made in reorganizing their displays and redesigning their 
buildings. 

These museums’ histories typically begin with the division and redistri- 
bution of local collections in the 1860s, during which “ethnographic col- 
lections” were created or redefined by actively grouping particular kinds 
of objects together. Conscious decisions about what did and did not be- 
long in ethnographic displays, in other words, defined the museums at 
their very genesis. In the royal cities of Munich and Berlin, this process 
stemmed from the deliberate rearranging of the royal collections and their 
division into artistic and scientific components. As the Munich museum 
was created, for example, Indian and Chinese collections were removed 
from the Gemälde Galerie— where they had once “belonged”—and com- 
bined with the “ethnographic cabinet” from the academy of sciences 
building in order to create a new ethnographic collection that would be 
arranged according to the “different areas of the world and their primary 
groups of Ku/turvolker’ rather than aesthetics or typologies. As part of the 
general process of dismantling the older Kunstkammern and redistributing 
their contents, “Eastern art” that once belonged in the art gallery was 
redefined as material culture, which now belonged in the new ethno- 
graphic collection.'° This new “scientific” museum—like so many oth- 
ers—thus emerged out of a more general attempt to bring the city’s col- 
lections into a logical and recognizable order. 

A similar sort of rearrangement took place in Hamburg and Leipzig as 
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extraneous ethnographic artifacts in their libraries were brought together 
and combined with new collections to form the nuclei of their ethno- 
graphic museums. In Leipzig, for example, the museum was created 
around the Klemm collection, one of the first “scientifically ordered” eth- 
nographic collections in Europe." Once it arrived in Leipzig in 1870, ar- 
tifacts that had been held in other places in the city were sent to the newly 
founded ethnographic museum. The city library, for instance, which had 
become host to a mishmash of artifacts simply because “there was no 
where else to put them,” quickly sent this new museum thirty-seven items. 
These included Turkish weapons brought back by Saxon troops after the 
last siege of Vienna as well as weapons from the Thirty Years War, Chi- 
nese clothing, and a mummy with a Latin inscription that dated it to 1703 
and which, according to “oral tradition,” originated with “a Jesuit from 
Leiden” who died in Leipzig while taking the mummy to a Jesuit institu- 
tion in Prague. 

When the library’s director transferred these items to the new museum, 
he wrote that he considered it “practically his duty” to insure that such 
things be “delivered to the place where they belonged.” He also explained 
that he had retained the few “bronze pieces” from Pompeii and the neck- 
lace of “cut stones that originated with King Friedrich August of Saxony” 
for the library, because he considered them “antiquities.”!? Exactly why he 
defined these later items as antiquities that should remain in the library 
while an “eighteenth-century wax figure of a woman under glass” and a 
“collection of old magnifying glasses” were included among the things he 
felt “belonged” in the ethnographic museum, he did not say. Neverthe- 
less, the point is that the very act of founding ethnographic museums re- 
quired conscious decisions about what did and did not belong in their col- 
lections, beginning a process of inclusion, exclusion, and ordering that 
would continue to be refined throughout the museums’ existence as they 
became increasingly “scientific.” 

Once these collections were reassembled and actively broadened, the 
objects were transformed from “wonders” and “curiosities” to “artifacts” 
and “specimens.” Individual pieces were given meaning through their place- 
ment in a constellation of things that represented, and were supposed to 
articulate, both the variety of humanity and its most essential character- 
istics. The cultural scientists in charge of these museums expressed this 
explicitly in countless different forums, and the praise they heaped on any 
effort to refine collections, bring more order to ethnographic displays, in- 
crease their own “scientific” training, and make their methodologies more 
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“scientifically valid,” reflected their determination to set themselves and 
their collections apart from the “curiosity cabinets” of the past and illus- 
trated their desire to assert control over their collections.’ 

Indeed, a director and his assistants’ ability to gain and maintain control 
over their collections essentially defined their museum and their efforts as 
“scientific.” The degree to which they were able to do this was, in fact, 
often regarded as an accurate measure of their progress. As a result, eth- 
nologists consistently explained the history of their science and of their 
museums as a story of moving from disorder to order and of achieving a 
greater degree of precision in theit work with their collections. In 1881, 
Adolf Bastian published perhaps the most influential account of the 
“prehistory” of ethnology, in which he argued that contemporary efforts 
to create “ordered collections” began with the French geographer Edme- 
François Jomard in the 1830s and found their logical extension in “mod- 
ern” ethnographic museums and their “scientific” and purposeful arrange- 
ments.!* But this rendition of ethnographic museums’ prehistories or 
their natural, historical development neither began nor ended with Bas- 
tian. It was part of the general narrattve—or mythos— that defined the 
purpose and goals of these museums. In Hamburg, for instance, C. W. 
Liiders, the first director of the Hamburg museum, sketched out this same 
pedigree in a brief report on the history of his museum in 1891. His suc- 
cessor Karl Hagen followed suit with his own rendition in 1897, and Thi- 
lenius repeated these assertions again in his 1916 history of the museum.'® 
In each case the Wunderkammern or “cabinets of curiosities” from which 
the ethnographic museum sprang were coded as negative, the polar op- 
posites of what was desirable, and were considered useful only as a point 
of comparison with which they could rhetorically illustrate their muse- 
um’s murky origins, the achievements they had made, and the directions 
in which they needed to be heading as they crafted their modern scientific 
museums.!¢ 

Consequently, ethnologists’ most important goal within their museums 
—and, according to the historiography, their most notable efforts— quickly 
became creating precise and orderly arrangements according to modern 
scientific principles. Rather than the aesthetic arrangements one might 
find at world’s fairs or the random arrangements common in early collec- 
tions, these “scientific” institutions demanded catalogued artifacts and 
well-ordered displays. Thus one of the first things Ferdinand Worlée and 
Adolph Oberdörffer did as they sought to transform Hamburgs collec- 
tion of miscellaneous artifacts into an officially recognized “ethnographic 
collection” in 1867, was to clean the artifacts, order them geographi- 
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cally— each part of the world having its own set of colored numbers 
—and create a catalog that listed and thus defined the collection’s con- 
tents.!” When Lüders became director of the museum in 1877, he also 
cleaned and ordered the collections and produced new, clearly organized 
inventories of the museum’s geographical sections. He repeated this pro- 
cess again when the museum moved into the upper floor of the building 
created for the Natural History Museum, '® and when Thilenius took over 
the museum in 1904, he immediately began work on a new, more “sci- 
entific” Zettelcatalog while designing an equally new museum building that 
would allow him to better organize the collection. Each of these efforts 
contributed to the process of making the museum more scientific by fur- 
ther bringing the collections under their control, and each effort is listed 
in the history of this museum as a further step toward a better, more sci- 
entific institution.!? Indeed, when one looks through the institutional his- 
tory of the Hamburgisches Museum für Völkerkunde, these are precisely 
the points— together with budgetary changes and major acquisitions — 
that guide the reader through its first forty years. These are the signposts 
in the museum’s ongoing progression. These are the facts that matter. 
One of the markers of scientific progress in German museums was the 
movement from typological arrangements to geographically-oriented col- 
lections. In the Leipzig museum, for instance, from the opening day in 
1874 until 1878 artifacts were arranged according to Gustav Klemm’s evo- 
lutionary ideas, so that “like things” were grouped together. The museum 
was first set up in part of an old hospital, and occupied a series of oddly- 
sized, interconnected rooms on a single floor, most of which received 
natural lighting from two sides. Artifacts were placed on tables, or in glass 
cabinets, stood freely in the halls and larger rooms, hung from the ceiling, 
and adorned the walls. As visitors entered the northeast side of the build- 
ing through a door facing the cemetery, they strolled in a southwesterly di- 
rection through the series of rooms. In the first double room they found 
“the bodily nature of mankind,” skeletons, skulls, mummies (the one from 
Leipzig’s library in a special glass case), and “palaeontological finds,” as 
well as various body parts preserved in jats, and “animals that are defi- 
nitely related to man,’ such as household pets and domestic animals. The 
vast majority of the museums’ artifacts, however, belonged to the “cul- 
tural history section” that filled up the rest of the rooms. There was the 
“magnificent arsenal of weapons from all peoples and times,” the rooms 
of tools, of different kinds of fishing instruments, and the “already fa- 
mous” Garderobe, filled with a “multicolored” and “complete” collection 
of clothing. This display included raw materials, an array of tailors’ tools, 
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and different sorts of cloth, as well as collections of dress from “essentially 
all the main groups of people from the old and the new world, from the 
most primitive ... to the most complicated clothing of the modern, fan- 
cily-dressed [putzsüchtiger| Culturvolker?*° From these collections the visi- 
tor moved to the museum’s “treasure house” of jewelry and bodily orna- 
ments, then into the collections of house hold furniture, and then to a 
room filled with adults’ games and children’s toys. Water and land vehicles 
were spread throughout the museum, while two rooms off to the west 
contained collections of musical instruments and religious artifacts from 
Hindu, Christian, Buddhist, and other origins.?! 

After Hermann Obst reordered the collections in 1878 to conform to 
the dominant geographic mode of arrangement promoted by Bastian and 
others, visitors were greeted with a different kind of display, one in which 
each “people’s” material culture was grouped together. Rather than skip- 
ping from one set of things to another, as Klemm had envisioned, visitors 
moved through displays that were organized according to continents and 
regions, just as they would in any other German ethnographic museum at 
this time. The entire museum was divided according to geographical lo- 
cations, with different rooms and halls allocated to different regions, and 
each of these sections were further subdivided into cultural groupings. 
The amount of materials a visitor might find from any given culture nec- 
essarily varied, depending on what the museum’ ethnologists had been 
able to acquire and how much of this material they were able to display. 
Some areas were better represented than others, but the ethnologists’ goal 
and the measure of their success—in all ethnographic museums—was 
ultimately to portray each culture as completely as possible in order to fa- 
cilitate a comparative analysis; and thus visitors might find a vast array of 
different things in each of the museum’s sections. 

In 1879, for instance, as visitors entered the Japanese exhibits in the 
Leipzig museum, they were greeted by “a brightly colored picture con- 
structed of straw” hanging on the first wall, “a masterpiece of the artist 
Matsmoto” from Omari, neat Yedo. As the visitors began to glance around, 
they would see antiquities from temples, such as “the 200 year old picture 
of Buddha from the Tokudnidschi temple in Narra.’ Along the wall that 
had windows looking out to the courtyard were “three pictures of idols 
[Götzenbilder| crafted from bronze— strange, cowering shapes with curi- 
ous hair styles and head gear [Kopfbedekung], as well as two . . . fabulous 
lions made from the same metal.” In a set of glass cabinets set across the 
room on the north wall were the “true pearls of the collection” 


— musical instruments from the imperial minister in Tokyo. Here were an 
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“array” of “strangely shaped” drums, strings and winds, as well as rolls of 
music laid three by three. In another glass case stood a “giant porcelain 
vase valued at over 3000 Marks.” A number of intricately-made models of 
Japanese houses were there as well. These finely crafted pieces were in- 
credibly detailed; one included “an adorable birdhouse and a shooting 
stand with miniature weapons,” and another was made with such preci- 
sion that one commentator noted, “our [Germans’] puppet theaters ap- 
pear totally clumsy in comparison.’ There were also samples of Japanese 
lacquer wate, 107 pieces arranged along one wall, as well as paintings, the 
finest silk needlework, a room full of the most intricately-detailed porce- 
lain miniatures, and a collection of “Japanese actors’ painted wooden 
masks with their golden eyes, black teeth, grimaces, and any number of 
devilish horns” hanging from a column. One corner room even held “a 
forest” of banners on lances, and “three life-sized figures of a knight and 
his servants, the one mounted on an armored steed.” These “fantastically 
armored men” created from “tin, leather and papier-maché” were “so ori- 
entally medieval,’ that one was immediately “returned” to the time “of 
the crusades.” “The horse’s grotesque costume [was] particularly impres- 
sive,’ and over sixty weapons, enough to “outfit an entite company,’ were 
displayed nearby.” 

The Japanese collection was a typical example of German ethnologists’ 
efforts to produce complete cultural arrangements once they had moved 
away from typological displays, and Obst’s reorganization of the displays 
along these geographical and cultural lines was considered a critical marker 
in the museum’s history. Ideally, ethnographic museums would be filled 
with such collections and visitors could easily move from one to another, 
from Japan over to China, from China down to India, and so on. In real- 
ity, however, space limitations made this impossible. These particular 
Japanese arrangements, for instance, were created following two excep- 
tional acquisitions, and were maintained in this manner only for a short 
period of time. Because of the limited space within the museum, its eth- 
nologists could not display their next acquisitions and retain this exhibit as 
it was. As a result, the Japanese exhibits—as well as the museum’s other 
displays —had to be either reduced, removed, or crowded to the side as 
newer acquisitions were brought into the museum. 

Consequently, the quest for order and scientific precision did not end 
after conscious decisions were made in either Leipzig or the other cities 
about what did and did not belong in their ethnographic museums, or even 
after a consensus was reached about the kinds of arrangements the eth- 
nologists wanted to have. Spatial limitations often hindered ethnologists’ 
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abilities to fulfill their scientific visions of what an ethnographic museum 
should be, or to create a sufficient array of displays like those from Japan. 
Thus these scientists and their supporters worked furiously to try to change 
their locations and secure better accommodations in bigger and more 
technically advanced museums. Moreover, each time they gained a bigger 
location and reorganized their collections, it was hailed —both then and 
in the institutional histories published today—as another critical step to- 
ward achieving their goals. 

In both Hamburg and Leipzig the directors and supporters of the mu- 
seums were engaged in repeated attempts to secure better locations that 
would allow them to create the kinds of orderly arrangements they de- 
sired. While Obst was preparing his Japanese displays in 1878, for exam- 
ple, Lüders moved his collections from Hamburg’s city library to a new 
location in the city’s Museum and School Building. Lüders and his sup- 
porters had greeted this opportunity with enthusiasm in 1877 because it 
allowed them to devote an entire room to Africa and Asia and another to 
the Americas and Australia, and, in fact, their new, much mote accessible 
arrangements, received a favorable review in the city’s papers in the fol- 
lowing year.” This enthusiasm died off rather quickly, however, because 
after a short time these rooms began to hinder Lüder’s ability to expand 
the museum’s holdings and effectively display its collections, and indeed 
it was precisely this two-room museum that Kristian Bahnson so strongly 
criticized in 1887 for being “improperly ordered,” suffering from cramped 
conditions, and reflecting the city’s disinterest in the arts and sciences.” In 
less than a decade, in other words, the museum’s once “new” and liberat- 
ing accommodations had become its most repressive hindrance, and it 
was thus with great enthusiasm that Lüders again transferred the ethno- 
graphic collections to the more spacious accommodations on the top 
floor of the Natural History Museum building in 1890 (Fig. 10). More 
space, he and his supporters continued to be convinced, would allow 
them to create more orderly, precise, scientific arrangements. 

By 1893 Lüders had finished reordering the collections and issued a 
guide for the museum. The contents were arranged along aisles that con- 
formed to the building’s rectangular pattern and followed the scientifically 
imperative geographical arrangement, essentially achieving what Obst had 
been hoping to do when he reorganized Leipzig’s collections. After as- 
cending the stairs to the fourth floor of the building, visitors walked 
through the museum’s entrance, turned left past Lüders’ office and began 
to follow a series of cabinets filled with numbered artifacts. These began 
with the museum’s collections from Africa, then moved into Asia, then 
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FIGURE 10. The floor plan of the Hamburgisches Museum für Völkerkunde in 1893, 
when it was located on the top floor of the Naturhistorisches Museum. (Das Ham- 
burgisches Museum für Völkerkunde, Führer, 1893) 


America, Ozeanien, and ended with a small European collection (Figs. 11, 
12). Dug-out canoes were set near the walkways, the museum’s new intri- 
cately-carved ivory tusks from Benin jutted out from support pillars, 
shields were hung on walls, and in the many glass cabinets that dominated 
each section, visitors might find everything from Benin bronzes in the 
African section to leather work, clothing, weaponry, and miniatures in the 
American cases. Bach of the individual sections were geographically or- 
ganized as well, so that the visitor began, for example, with snowshoes, 
kayaks and harpoons from North America and then moved progressively 
south into stone weapons from the Incas, leather saddles from a more 
contemporary Mexico, silver work from Chile, mummies from Bolivia 
and Peru, and finally a canoe from the Yahguas Indians near the Magel- 
lan Straits. 

The museum’s new location and Lüders’ reorganization were critical 
markers in its development. The increased space in this new location en- 
abled Lüders to create the kinds of displays and arrangements that were 
impossible in the museum’s previous location. It allowed him to pursue 
more orderly collections and progress toward more scientific arrange- 
ments, and he received what was perhaps the most satisfying vindication 
of his efforts from Bahnson himself, who wrote Lüders in 1893, congrat- 
ulating him for having rescued the museum’ collections from their earlier 
“chaos,” and assuring him that the museum, “as it is now set up,” was 
finally “living up to its potential’ Lüders had gained control over his col- 
lections, and the Hamburg museum, or so it would seem, had finally been 
put in order.” 
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FIGURE 11. Cabinets in the Hamburgisches Museum für Völkerkunde between 
1905 and 1910. Note the lack of any aesthetic ordering and the collection of arti- 
facts according to geographical origin. (From Zwernemann, Hundert Jahre, copy- 
right © Museum of Ethnology, Hamburg) 


FIGURE 12. A view into one area of the permanent display in the Hamburgisches 


Museum für Völkerkunde between 1905 and 1910. Carved ivory tusks from Benin 
are mounted on the columns. Benin bronzes are displayed in the cabinets behind 
them, intermixed with a variety of other things. From Zwernemann, Hundert Jahre, 
copyright © Museum of Ethnology, Hamburg) 


Yet satisfaction was still fleeting. By the time of Lüders’ death in 1896, 
Senator Werner von Melle and his supporters were already condemning 
the location as an “impossible” and “faulty accommodation,’ and lament- 
ing its “crushed-together displays,” and when Thilenius arrived in 1904, 
he noted that he could neither regard the museum as a true “Museum fiir 
Völkerkunde” nor a real “scientific institution.” Once again, ordered col- 
lections had fallen into disarray, Bastian’s prophesy continually threatened 
to be fulfilled, and what was initially considered a “better location” had 
quickly become a “faulty accommodation.” 

By the last decade of the nineteenth century, in fact, ethnologists in 
general were convinced that their science required nothing less than mon- 
umental buildings in order to function. Once Thilenius arrived in Ham- 
burg, for instance, he and his supporters immediately began to plan a 
grand building that they hoped would be as good if not better than those 
recently created in Leipzig and Berlin. Indeed, after suffering for years 
from space limitations, the Leipzig museum had gained a commitment 
from the city government in 1884 for a monumental building funded by 
a private foundation. Like most of these projects, the Grassi-Museum 
took over a decade to complete and it was only first opened to the public 
in 1896. Yet here indeed was an ethnologist’s museum, the kind that in- 
spited Thilenius and others to push for ever-bigger accommodations. 

The building was essentially divided between the Kunst- und Gewerbe- 
museum [museum of applied arts] and the Museum für Völkerkunde, 
the second of which occupied almost twice as much space as the first. It 
was positioned in the city center, and had a magnificent facade. Large 
columns separated the high, grand windows that ran across the building 
above the entrance, and at the base of the columns to either side of the 
doorway were “allegorical portraits of the continents and of Kunstgewerbe,” 
selected during an artistic competition that was held while the museum was 
being built. On the right side of the building, which housed the Kunst- 
und Gewerbemuseum, one could see two-meter-high depictions of a 
painter, a glass worker, a potter, and a goldsmith, and on the left, repre- 
sentations of a Chinese man, an African woman, an American Indian man, 
and a Polynesian woman, all depicted in classical style (Fig. 13). When vis- 
itors entered the museum they walked through a small entryway into the 
vestibule that held the Japanese guardians that would normally stand at 
the entrance of a Buddhist temple,” and which so enticed the young Al- 
fred Lehmann a decade later. Symmetrically designed stairways opened up 
on either side of the vestibule, shooting up at clear right angles to the first 
landing, and then further to the next levels, all of which were lit by the 
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FIGURE 13. The Grassi-Museum in Leipzig. Note the large windows, the images at 


the base of the columns, and the division of the building into two museums, de- 
voted to Völkerkunde and Kunst und Gewerbe (museum of applied arts). (Stadtge- 
schichtliches Museum, Leipzig) 


high, surrounding windows and the magnificent glass roof. The light-gray 
granite stairs were framed by white walls, arching roofs, gray-green gran- 
ite pillars, mosaic tiled floors and the yellow marble that was chosen for 
the landings (Figs. 14, 15). It was, in other words, both a monumental and 
a majestic building that promised to finally provide Leipzig’s ethnologists 
with the facilities they needed. 

Inside, collections that had been sporadically moved from place to 
place during the previous three decades were finally distributed evenly 
throughout the new building’s four levels: Indonesia and the South Seas 
on the first floor, Asia on the second, Africa and the Americas on the 
third floor, and a small prehistory collection on the fourth. As one news- 
paper explained it on opening day, “quickly moving hands” had been busy 
“bringing system and order to the inextricable chaos of the thousand 
upon thousand things” in the museum’s collections as the building was 
completed.” From their tight, exiled existence in storage facilities, back- 
room shelves, and innumerable numbers of boxes, many of these collec- 
tions saw the light of day for the first time in decades. 

The Grassi-Museum was a truly magnificent building. It won an award 
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FIGURE 14. A view toward the right side of the vestibule in the Grassi-Museum. In 
addition to the monumental character of the architecture, note the objects from 


Asian Kulturvölker. Like most German ethnographic museums, the Leipzig museum 
contained objects from all over the world rather than limiting its collections to those 
from ostensibly primitive peoples. (Museum für Völkerkunde zu Leipzig) 


for its design at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893, and it was used by eth- 
nologists in other cities as a model for their own institutions.*! Yet this 
museum, as Lehmann ironically noted years later, already appeared to be 
too small to hold all their collections by 1896, and within a short period of 
time it began to suffer the same fate as the small and medium-sized mu- 
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FIGURE 15. The central stairwell in the Grassi-Museum and the magnificent glass 
ceiling meant to flood the museum with natural light. (Stadtgeschichtliches Museum 
Leipzig) 


seums that preceded it.” Even in this monumental new building, display 
cabinets were soon packed full of artifacts, and by 1909 the museum was 
suffering under strong public criticism, with one observer remarking that 
conditions within the museum had made “the careful contemplation of 
any given area of human activity” a “totally desperate” endeavor.” This 
new building had given Leipzig’s ethnologists and their supporters more 
space than they had ever had, but not even this grand edifice could ex- 
pand with their radically growing acquisitions.*4 As a result, the extra 
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square footage they gained with the Grassi-Museum failed to offer Leip- 
zig’s ethnologists anything more than a temporary solution to the disorder 
they had been facing, and this museum soon became simply a newer, big- 
ger version of older problems. Ethnologists, in other words, despite re- 
peatedly moving their museums, reordering their displays, and design- 
ing new buildings, were ultimately unable to get their collections under 
control. 

The subtext to this whiggish vision of nineteenth-century German eth- 
nographic museums’ “development,” is the persistent, never-resolved 
struggle between these ethnologists and their collections. Each of the di- 
rectors who took charge of the museums—in each of these cities and 
throughout the entire period of this study—began by attempting to put 
their institutions into order. Yet each attempt at reordering was quickly 
followed by even more disorder, and then further, more vigorous attempts 
to gain control. The museums’ directors consistently hoped to solve this 
problem by looking for more space, and each successful attempt to gain it 
was marked off at that ttme—and continues to be noted today—as a 
milestone in that institution’s development. However, tracing out these 
museums’ histories from a whiggish perspective is much like crossing a 
river by jumping from one stone to the next. We remain focused on the 
stones that guide us along a line from one place to the other without 
spending too much time examining the currents that actually account for 
the location of these stones in the first place. The same is true of attempts 
to map out these museums’ development over time by focusing on the 
“critical moments” in their progressive histories. If we simply string to- 
gether the key “turning points” in the museums’ development from 
1868—1914— the major acquisitions, the reorganizations, the reopenings, 
and the changes of command— we can easily miss the cultural currents in 
which these points are sitting. In short, we end up paying a great deal of 
attention to ethnologists’ efforts to create a better place for their collec- 
tions and to gain more space for their arrangements. From this perspec- 
tive it would be quite easy to argue that it was this lack of space that ac- 
counts for ethnologists’ inability to gain control over their collections, and 
we could use this as an explanation for the fact that rather than “sorting 
the world systematically into drawers, glass-fronted cases, bottles and fil- 
ing cabinets,’ many ethnologists found themselves packing as much of 
the “world” as possible into each of these containers until it finally spilled 
out all over their floors. Yet in the end, the problem never really lay with 
the space available for the collections. The problem was inherent in the 
ethnographic project itself. 
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Second Walk-Through: 
A Peculiar Kind of Stasis 


There is another way to read the history of these museums, one that rec- 
ognizes their development and expansion but does not code their “growth” 
as progressing toward an ultimate goal. This second reading emphasizes 
that ethnologists’ desires and standards simply expanded with the prom- 
ise of modern technologies, and that although they continued to believe 
that they could create a superior informational system, their collections 
consistently grew much faster than their ability to control them and their 
needs were only momentarily met by the resources at hand. By the first 
decade of the twentieth century, despite an ever-increasing number of 
ethnologists with advanced university degrees, the many technological ad- 
vances that facilitated their rapidly growing collecting ventures, the rela- 
tive consensus on arrangements and modes of display, and the successful 
efforts by ethnologists and theit supporters to gain ever-larger buildings, 
these cultural scientists continually found themselves wedged in between 
over-crowded glass boxes, forever falling behind in their attempts to cata- 
log their ever-expanding collections, and desperately pursuing the same 
goals: more space, more money, more collections, more assistants, more 
recognition, and more order. Their many frenzied actions, in fact, seemed 
to whirl around a peculiar sort of stasis as they found themselves perpet- 
ually overwhelmed by mundane problems that would not go away. 

When Bastian wrote the introduction to his 1877 guide to Berlin’s eth- 
nographic collection, he began by explaining some of the problems and 
challenges facing his museum—problems that would ultimately become 
the bane of all the museums I have discussed here. He noted that the last 
guide they had issued for the collection was written in 1872, and that al- 
though they had long since run out of copies, the museum’s changing pri- 
orities and the problems created by their limited facilities had forced them 
to postpone issuing a new guidebook for several years. Indeed, the “ter- 
rible conditions” within the museum that had already been mentioned in 
the 1872 guide, especially the “lack of space” and the “poor lighting,” had, 
with the continual growth of the collection, only gotten worse. As a re- 
sult, Bastian lamented that the creation of a “detailed and instructive dis- 
play,’ was “now even more an impossibility than earlier’ 

However, not everything he reported was stormy and depressing. Bas- 
tian also had some good news. The Prussian Cultural Ministry had com- 
mitted to creating a new museum, and since 1873 Bastian and his associ- 
ates had begun planning a new building that was expected to solve their 
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space and lighting problems and allow them to create substantially better 
displays. Once they acquired more space and better lighting the collec- 
tions could be properly displayed, and the displays would be “that much 
more instructive,’ because of the more complete nature of the collec- 
tions. Bastian, in other words, began his guide to the museum by both dis- 
cussing its state of disarray and by arguing that this was a provisional con- 
dition that, while it might continue to get worse in the next few years, was 
legitimated by their preparations for their new museum building and ab- 
solved by their anticipation of better things to come. 

Unfortunately for Bastian and his counterparts, the provisional state he 
described in his 1877 guide became a relatively permanent condition for 
his and other nineteenth-century ethnographic museums.” Bastian, for 
example, was forced to wait more than a decade for his eagerly anticipated 
new building, spending the entire period in a temporary location crowded 
in by his provisional displays.*” During much of this time Bastian declared 
his museum “inaccessible for scientific studies,” and for several years it 
was completely closed to the public.*® This situation was anything but ex- 
ceptional. When Leipzig’s city council committed to creating a new build- 
ing for the city’s museum in 1884, the association in charge eagerly began 
planning its future and anticipating the possibilities for the new museum. 
But this building, like Bastian’s, took more than a decade to complete, 
slowed down repeatedly by contentions about location, style, size, and 
funds. During the interim years the museum’s collections were shuffled 
about from one temporary location to the next. First, in 1887, they were 
moved out of an old hospital building, which itself had been chosen in 
1872 as a temporary location, and into storage for a year. Then they were 
moved into an old book exchange in 1888, and an old conservatory in 
1892, before finally moving in 1895 into the new building, which was 
opened to the public in 1896.° For decades then, the museum’s provi- 
sional arrangements were permanent conditions, and the over-crowded, 
incomplete, and often ad-hoc temporary displays were the only ones their 
visitors could know. 

Moreover, the market mechanism had pushed ethnologists’ collecting 
at such a pace that almost immediately after their celebrated openings, 
both of these museums started running out of space in their coveted new 
buildings, and within a short period of time they were again playing host 
to an ongoing series of temporary arrangements and provisional displays. 
In Berlin, this realization hit even before the museum was opened, and 
proposals for covering the courtyard area with a glass roof in order to 


gain more space began as early as 1883. Bastian supported these propos- 
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als despite the fact that they threatened to delay the opening of his mu- 
seum even further, because the influx of artifacts had been so tremendous 
that it was clear that this extra space would be desperately needed. In fact, 
so many things had come into the museum since they began drawing up 
the plans for the new building that the museum itself was not only “burst- 
ing at its seams” by 1883, but five entire rooms in the basement of the 
Royal Museums were “packed from floor to ceiling with collections in 
boxes.”* The radical pace of acquisitions only increased during the next 
thirty years.*! The result was that only a little more than a decade after the 
new building was opened and hailed as the largest, and only, self-standing 
museum of its kind, the leaders of its different geographical sections were 
declaring conditions in the museum “unbearable,” and arguing that they 
simply could not fit all their collections into the cabinets at their disposal, 
or fit all the cabinets they needed into their hallways and rooms. Felix von 
Luschan, for example, wrote in a report on the section for Africa and 
Ozeanien, that it contained 14,676 items in seventy-three cabinets when it 
was opened in 1886. By 1899 the number of artifacts had quadrupled and 
sixty cabinets had been added to the display arcas, but the size of the 
rooms had obviously remained the same.” 

Leipzig’s collections experienced a similar kind of growth while their 
museum’s supporters created their new building, and they continued to 
expand rapidly after it was opened in 1896." In fact, they grew so radically, 
and the museum’s arrangements were in such a state of constant flux that 
both of its directors refused to publish guides to the museum. Only three 
years after opening the new building, the Leipzig city council began to 
press Hermann Obst to produce a guide to their collections. He replied, 
however, that given the constantly changing conditions in the museum, a 
“printed guide would already be incorrect and useless after a short time,” 
and thus the museum refused to publish one.“ A decade later, Karl Weule 
made a similar argument to the city council after he became director, com- 
plaining that the constant acquisitions and complete overcrowding of the 
museum made guiding a pointless task. In fact, it was only in 1913— 
seventeen years after the museum was opened—that the first guide to the 
Völkerkunde collections in the Grassi-Museum was finally produced at the 
city council’s insistence.*° 

To a certain degree the perplexing conditions in these museums had to 
do with problems in the museums’ designs and the fact that the pace of 
building simply could not keep up with the pace of acquisitions. Bastian, 
in fact, seemed to have anticipated this problem, and in the early 1880s 
recommended to Leipzig’s Oberbürgermeister Georgi that he create a 
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museum made of steel and glass, much like the famous Crystal Palace, 


which could be easily expanded along with its collections.* 


Such plans, 
however, did not sit well with the monumental designs of the age, the 
supporters who generally paid the bills, or the architects who created the 
buildings. In this sense, the Faustian dilemma ethnologists faced when 
they aligned themselves with local elites also inhibited their abilities to 
gain control over their collections. As a result of pressure from their sup- 
porters, practical concerns about scientific needs were often lost to archi- 
tectural enthusiasm for the buildings’ facades—which recetved most of 
the boosters’ initial attention and ate up much of the budgeted funds in 
both Berlin and Leipzig.” 

The interiors of these early buildings also suffered from the architects’ 
concerns with aesthetics. The Berlin museum, for instance, was composed 
almost completely of corridors with hardly any wall space; the walls on 
one side of its hallways were covered with windows that looked outdoors, 
while the other side was open to the central courtyard—not the ideal sit- 
uation for creating displays (Fig. 16). Similarly, Leipzig’s architects and 
supporters put so much emphasis on the entryway, the majestic staircases, 
and the aesthetics of design in their museum, that when their funds grew 
tight the technical facilities, offices, and workrooms were the first things to 
be reduced in size or eliminated altogether, while the external niceties 
were never disturbed.** Form and function were often starkly at odds in 
these museums. 

The endlessly provisional character of these museums’ locations and 
the continual growth of their contents also had an understandably great 
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impact on ethnologists’ “scientific” efforts within them. Ethnologists in 
Berlin, for instance, regularly complained that the working conditions in 
their museum at the turn of the century “made respectable scientific en- 
deavors all but impossible”— evaluations confirmed by disgruntled out- 
side observers.*” At the same time, the task of cataloguing and ordering 
these museums’ collections were consistently subordinated to the goal of 
increasing acquisitions. In 1879, for example, the board of directors for 
Leipzig’s museum began asking Obst to “dedicate less of his activity to 
further collecting” and to “finally begin cataloguing” and ordering the ar- 
tifacts. Obst, however, refused. Despite the museum’s somewhat chaotic 
condition, he argued that collecting had to remain their top priority, and 
that it was better to postpone their cataloguing and simply pack their ar- 
tifacts away in boxes rather than limit their acquisitions. He also explained, 
in his typically aggressive and sarcastic way that their request was “much 
easier to make than to follow” because the “scientific ordering” of the 
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FIGURE 16. Floor plan of the Museum für Völkerkunde Berlin. Note the large 
number of windows and the virtual absence of interior walls. The design was meant 
to bring as much natural light as possible into the building and to facilitate scientists’ 
efforts to engage in a comparative analysis of the objects on display. The architec- 
ture was supposed to allow scientists to view the collections from multiple vantage 
points. The lack of wall space, however, later became a subject of much criticism, 
and the overwhelming number of objects made impossible the kinds of visual com- 
parisons Bastian and his architects initially intended. (From Bastian, Übersichtlicher 
Abriß der Sammlungen) 


collection must go “hand in hand” with the cataloguing, a process that 
would cost an “immense amount of time and money”— both of which 
he professed to lack.® As a result, the board’s request was only first met 
when they hired Karl Weule as directorial assistant in 1899 and gave him 
the specific assignment of cataloging the museum.°! This was a daunting 
task and, according to Weule, a “real museum man” needed to have “in- 
credible patience to avoid becoming an idiot”? while sorting through 
thirty years of acquisitions in which it was “difficult to even determine the 
origins” of “more than half the things.” In short, cataloguing the collec- 
tions in Leipzig—the action often hailed as the museum’s first scientific 
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priority and the feature that most distinguished modern museums from 
the earlier cabinets of curiosity— was repeatedly postponed until 1900. 

As Obst had explained, however, the conditions that greeted Weule’s 
arrival in the museum were a product of necessity and priorities rather 
than preference; the cycles of accumulation were up and running, the 
pace was quickening, the market mechanism was pressing them forward, 
and they simply could not stop for cataloging or ordering their collections. 
Because the ethnographic project was predicated on possession, collecting 
was made the overriding priority from the beginning, and as these muse- 
ums developed over time it remained ethnologists’ primary obsession. It 
was the possession of artifacts that brought these museums their stature 
in the international community of science and gave their cities and sup- 
porters prestige. And indeed, refusals by Obst and Weule to create guide- 
books, Obst’s refusal to even contemplate cataloguing his collections, as 
well as Luschan and his co-workers’ frustration with the conditions within 
the Berlin museum, were all vivid articulations of the fact that ethnolo- 
gists were not in control of the cycles of accumulation that were filling 
their museums, and that the market mechanism inhibited any break in 
their incessant flight forward. 

Moreover, if cataloguing collections had to be neglected for years at a 
time, ethnologists generally recognized that maintaining their collections 
in a proper order was a fanciful dream. The Berlin museum’s ethnologists, 
for example, were consistently struggling with their displays. They were 
often forced to close different sections, mix their various collections, or 
remove them altogether. Moreover, many of the collections simply never 
made it into the museum at all. Bastian, for instance, noted in 1903 that 
many of the things they had collected before the museum opened in 1886 
had still “not even seen the light of day’? The non-existent European 
section is one good example. It was included in the museum’ initial plans, 
but because there was no place for it once their new building was built, it 
was never created.** Similarly, a section devoted to physical anthropology 
was anticipated in the museum’s guidebook in 1881 and promised to vis- 
itors in 1888, and again in 1892. By 1895 Berlin’s ethnologists removed 
this promise from the guide, but in 1911 a new announcement appeared 
in the guidebook explaining that an anthropological collection would be 
set up in the museum and could be visited by individuals with the direc- 
tor’s permission while the displays were being created. The same an- 
nouncement appeared again in 1914. Evidently it remained in process for 
quite some time.*> 

Not only were entire collections consistently excluded from the mu- 
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seum but the displays were often shuffled around and regularly closed 
down, making complete geographical arrangements practically impossible 
to maintain. By the mid-1890s, in fact, Berlin’s guidebooks began includ- 
ing apologies for this situation. The 1895 guide, for example, explained 
that a large part of the Siberian collection had to be removed from display 
and was available only to individuals willing to make special appointments 
to see it. In 1898, the guides began including a disclaimer in reference to 
their African collections which stated that while “these collections were 
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[meant to be] geographically ordered,’ their “continual” and “strong 
growth” had not always permitted their proper distribution within their 
rooms, and consequently “cabinets containing collections from com- 
pletely different areas of Africa are often standing next to each other.”?’ 
Already in 1900 this explanation became more general, and the guidebook 
noted that while their plan was to maintain the museum’s arrangements 
according to geographical principles, such an “arrangement, as a result of 
the lack of space and the squeezing in [eönschieben] of new cabinets, has not 
been carried out rigorously overall.”>* Indeed, one could argue that it was 
not “rigorous” at all, and by 1906 the museum’s ethnologists began pro- 
ducing a new kind of guide altogether, one that listed the geographical 
areas at the very beginning, and explained where the different parts of 
these collections could be found since they were not always kept together 
or in the most logical places—an arrangement which, of course, was 
completely contrary to the original vision.” By the first decade of the 
twentieth century, in other words, the Berlin museum’s collections were 
becoming noticeably unruly. 

Consequently, by 1905 Berlin’s celebrated museum—the world’s first 
self-standing ethnographic museum and by far the largest museum of its 
kind—had become a spectre in the world of ethnology. Its ability to ac- 
cumulate tremendous numbers of artifacts continued to be praised and 
admired across Europe and the United States, but the conditions of its 
displays were disdained by its scientists and visitors alike. Its fate was seen 
as a watning and its conditions an outcome to be avoided at all costs. 
Georg Thilenius made this clear in his proposals for his new building in 
Hamburg, as did Karl Weule in his correspondence with Leipzig’s city fa- 
thers and in his papers on the practical uses of museums. Berlin’s ethnol- 
ogists composed stacks of letters lamenting their situation. And already in 
1899, the director of the Chicago Field Museum remarked to Bastian that 
although the Berlin museum’s collections were quite probably “the most 
complete in the world,” the “crowded conditions of the cases” were a “great 
hindrance to study in this museum.” In fact, according to him, “many of 
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the collections cannot be seen to advantage by the general visitor; indeed 
a majority of the collections can leave only a feeling of confusion in the 
mind of even the most casual observer.’ 

In its own peculiarly exemplary way, the Berlin museum revealed the 
great paradox inherent in Bastian’s ethnographic project. The more suc- 
cessful a museum’s ethnologists were at pursuing the first aim of their 
scientific endeavor— obtaining collections —the more difficulty they had 
achieving their second and most important atm— bringing the precision 
of science to bear on their collections and establishing clearly defined, or- 
derly, and accessible displays. As a result, ethnologist’s best efforts often 
created tremendous problems, and Berlin’s ethnologists, who appeared to 
have so excelled beyond their counterparts in other cities, were ironically 
left with little more than an incredibly large collection of curiosities that 
ultimately threatened their scientific legitimacy. Thus ethnologists’ great- 
est challenge remained the task of bringing order to their collections, a 
challenge to which, as is so often pointed out in the general narratives 
about museums, they occasionally rose. During these infrequent mo- 
ments, especially the museums’ various openings and reopenings, or their 
exhibitions of temporary displays, their visitors could find well-ordered, 
accessible collections where they might have the kinds of experiences Bas- 
tian envisioned. Yet such moments of clarity were few; more frequently, 
ethnologists were struggling unsuccessfully to meet the challenge of gain- 
ing and maintaining control over their collections. Consequently their vis- 
itors were just as likely, or perhaps even more likely, to encounter displays 
of disorder as the ethnologists engaged in a frenzied attempt to prevent 
a descent into spectacle. 


Displays of Disorder? 


Berlin’s new Museum für Völkerkunde was opened with considerable fan- 
fare in 1886. Its dedication was, in fact, a carefully orchestrated state oc- 
casion. The guest list included individuals from “the highest circles of the 
political, military, and civil services” as well as the arts and the sciences. 
Crown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm attended the opening wearing the uni- 
form of his Second Silesian Dragoon regiment. Prince Wilhelm, Princess 
Victoria, and Otto von Bismarck were present as well. The entryway on 
Königgrätzer Straße was trimmed with Prussian flags, and the circular 
vestibule, with its fantastic mosaic ceiling and polished-granite walls, was 
decorated with large-leafed plants, and wreaths made from the branches 
of fir trees. The five arching doorways that greeted visitors as they entered 
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FIGURE 17. The Museum für Völkerkunde Berlin on Königgrätzerstr. 120. (Lan- 


desarchiv Berlin) 


the vestibule branched off symmetrically into different areas of the build- 
ing. The outermost led to stairs that went up to the second level, the in- 
nermost to the displays on the ground floor, and the central doorway to 
the museum’s interior courtyard [Lichthof], where the dedication cere- 
mony took place (Figs. 17, 18). 

When guests walked through the middle of the five portals they en- 
tered a large open space that resembled a temple of sorts. At the back of 
the room stood a spectacular, ancient Indian gateway carved out of stone. 
At its base, a carpeted podium awaited the royalty and state officials who 
would open the museum. A veritable jungle of palms and other tropical 
plants framed the scene, stretching out from either side of the gateway. A 
statue of a Siamese king set against a fantastically painted banner from a 
temple in Laos glared through its center. An Indian god was nestled in the 
plants to the right and to the left of the gateway, and two Javanese gods— 
Siwa and his wife—were set on either side of the podium. Hanging from 
the walkway above the green vegetation were four bright yellow Chinese 
banners. And, suspended above the entire room, an enormous flag boast- 
ing the Prussian double-headed eagle dominated this otherwise “exotic” 
scene (Fig, 19).°! 

After the audience was assembled—state officials seated to the left, 
members of the military and foreign office to the right, Bastian, the ar- 
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FIGURE 18. Entering the Museum für Völkerkunde Berlin in 1887. Note how the 


visitors are portrayed by the artist C. Stoving. Clearly middle class (the woodcutting 
was used in the Garten/aube, a middle-class magazine), the figures are shown strolling 
through the museum, engaged in a kind of self-edification or Bildung that requires 
them to gaze at length on the collections rather than simply take them in at a glance. 
This visual experience would change significantly around the turn of the century, as 
“just looking” became the new mantra in European popular culture. (axe Berlin) 


chitect, and other scientists toward the front, and other guests, including 
many of the construction workers, toward the back—the royals took 
their place on the podium. The Crown Prince and Cultural Minister Gus- 
tav von Gossler gave eloquent speeches resounding with scientific dedi- 
cation and patriotism. Gossler, in particular, lauded Bastian, his persis- 
tence, and his contributions to science, and portrayed the museum as the 
material articulation of Bastian’s vision. Gossler called the building a 
“milestone” in the history of the Royal Museums and in the development 
of the sciences of anthropology, ethnology, and pre-history. He empha- 
sized that Bastian and his associates had transformed the museum’s col- 
lections from “piles of ‘rarities’ and ‘curiosities’” into a solid “base for sci- 
entific disciplines.” This new, scientific institution, he explained, would 
give them critical insights “into the basis of [their] humble past,” and pro- 
vide ethnologists with “indispensable aid in their scientific work” by giv- 
ing them a space in which they could carefully formulate problems and 
develop answers through a “complete comparison of their materials.’ 
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FIGURE 19. The Lichthofon opening day, Museum für Völkerkunde Berlin. Because 


of the poor quality of this photograph, only a small piece of the giant Prussian flag 
that hung over the assembly can be seen in the upper right corner of the image. 
(Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Ethnologisches Museum) 


These state officials, in other words, officially embraced the ethnographic 
project that had so “enticed” Bastian and others and christened their vi- 
sion in a public ceremony. 

It would be easy to point to these stately proceedings and portray them 
as indicative of the museum’s national importance and somehow charac- 
teristic of its existence. Indeed, this moment of official attention and its 
detailed choreography fit nicely into the first walk-through described above, 
and historians have held it up as somehow representative of the Berlin 
museum’s existence as the world’s first self-standing ethnographic mu- 
seum.‘ Yet this particular vision of the institution and its place in society 
is much like the few photographs or sketches that one can find of this and 
other nineteenth-century museums. They capture exceptional moments, 
points at which particular presentations —either the entire museum or in- 
dividual displays—were well-staged. These points in time are important, 
and we should not ignore what they can tell us about the extent of the 
museum’s state support or the shape that the museum’s scientists and sup- 
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porters ultimately wanted their institution to assume; but we should also 
bear in mind that these photographs and particularly well-orchestrated 
moments were meant to be captured and remembered. They are impor- 
tant instances of self-presentation, but they are seldom typical of this or 
the other museums’ existence or the character of their displays. Quite the 
opposite, these are incongruous visions. 

While very few candid photographs of nineteenth-century German 
ethnographic museums exist, there are many verbal descriptions that throw 
into question the visions of order and purpose that we might otherwise 
draw out of ethnologists’ descriptions of their plans and intentions, ad- 
ministrative records of official proceedings, and the few surviving sketches 
and photographs. Indeed, these descriptions give us considerable insight 
into ethnologists’ own realization of the untenable nature of the ethno- 
graphic project and provide us with another reason for their desire to 
abandon it in favor of the pointed educational displays or Schausammlungen 
discussed at the end of Chapter 4. 

Max Buchner, for example, complained that his own museum in Mu- 
nich was placed in a “disgraceful building” (Schandegebände), which illus- 
trated how “criminally bad things in Munich were allowed to be built.” 
During the winter, on the days when it was snowing, visitors left foot- 
prints on the floors as they moved through its rooms. “Snow,” he recalled, 
“came though the windows, and even found its way into the cabinets” be- 
cause of the cracks and holes in their tops. “More than once,” he saw “lit- 
tle piles of snow next to artifacts in the apparently closed cabinets,” and 
for years water spots could be seen on the southern wall where the water- 
lines that had occasionally burst in winter had left their mark. The glass in 
the poorly constructed windows often rattled in a “humorous” and “some- 
times all too humorous” fashion when “a little wind” picked up outside. 
Only a few of these windows could be regularly opened, and then “always 
with the danger that they might not close again.” 

The museum’s contents were arranged so that the well-known Siebold- 
collection from Japan took up most of the room, China and India were 
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given “some space,” while the rest of the collections “were miserably 
pressed together.” In addition to the uneven distribution of the various 
collections, more than a few of the objects seemed completely out of 
place. A large cork model of the Heidelberg castle, once the private prop- 
erty of King Lüdwig I, was perhaps the most intrusive. But because it 
took up so much space, the directors of the National Museum refused to 
take possession of this particular piece of national pride until 1888, and 


thus for two decades its walls and towers continued to shoot up between 
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the Japanese clothing, porcelains, and masks. Oddities, pressed together 
artifacts, inadequate cabinets, conditions that “curled the Japanese paint- 
ings” and allowed snow to blow up against valuable objects, and arrange- 
ments that gave primacy to particularly famous collections at the expense 
of the others—this is hardly the portrait one might expect of a leading 
scientific institution. 

To be fair, the Munich museum was easily the most neglected of the 
four museums. During its first forty years it lacked the support of a local 
association like that which championed the Leipzig museum or the inter- 
est groups that embraced Hamburg’s institute and lobbied for dramatic 
improvements at the end of the century. By 1912, once Lucien Sherman 
had been given the means to change these conditions, the museum was 
fundamentally altered and the displays were brought under control. Never- 
theless, for most of the period 1868—1914 the displays in this museum, 
like the better-supported museums in Hamburg, Leipzig, and Berlin, suf- 
fered from varying degrees of disorder. 

The conditions within the Berlin museum are in many ways the most 
important, precisely because of the fanfare with which it was opened, the 
strong governmental backing it received, the impressive groups of organ- 
ized patrons who supported it, its connections to Germany’s leading an- 
thropological association, the Berlin Society for Anthropology, Ethnol- 
ogy, and Prehistory, and to the Berlin university, the number of specialists 
working in its different sections, and its reputation as the leading ethno- 
graphic museum in Germany at this time. This museum was considered 
exemplary, and indeed it was, both in terms of these ethnographic insti- 
tutions’ potential and many of their shortcomings. 

Despite Bastian’s recognition that his ethnographic project had already 
gone awry, he went to great lengths to prepare a well-orchestrated open- 
ing for his museum so that it communicated the messages that would best 
legitimate his project and insure its continued support. Bastian wanted to 
use this public occasion to clearly and “immediately break” with “the char- 
acter of the ethnological collections connected to the earlier curiosity cab- 
inets,’ as well as the disheveled state of Berlin’s ethnological collections, 
which had prevailed since at least the mid-1870s. Thus he stressed that the 
displays must be brought into order for the opening and accompanied by 
a thorough guidebook that would illustrate the ‘scientific’ nature and pur- 
pose of its collections. In short, he took pains to guarantee that the mu- 
seum would be celebrated from the moment it opened as a new kind of 
scientific institution.® 

While Bastian certainly achieved his short-term goal, historians should 
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not take his successful efforts at self-promotion as representative of the 
state of his museum. The very conditions Bastian created (or staged) in 
order to establish his legitimacy and illustrate that his institution was 
something new— something radically different from the collections that 
came before it because of the scientific principles that governed its oper- 
ations— quickly degenerated. Not only did the museum’s guidebooks re- 
veal some of the difficulties Berlin’s ethnologists had in maintaining their 
collections, but little more than a decade after the museum opened, its sci- 
entists were throwing up their hands in frustration while declaring that 
their institution was in total disarray. 

In 1899 Bastian collected the first of several reports from his directo- 
rial assistants on the state of the museum’s different sections and sent 
them, along with his own report, to the director of the Royal Museums. 
Bastian began by describing the unprecedented influx of materials, the 
failed attempt to add another floor to the building, the mixed blessing of 
their monopoly on artifacts from the colonies—which alone could have 
filled their museum—and sketched out the institution’s generally desper- 
ate state.° Each of his assistants’ reports echoed his concerns and painted 
a bleak picture of impossible overcrowding. Albert Griinwedel, for ex- 
ample, who later revealed that “no oriental collections had been unpacked 
and put on display since moving [into the new building] in 1885,” wrote 
that the conditions in the Indian section were simply “impossible,” and ar- 
gued that an “orderly display of the Indian collections” would require the 
“entire floor” as well as the stairways leading to it;°® Grünwedel, however, 
shared his floor with collections from China and Indonesia. Similarly, 
when suggestions began to circulate again in 1905 about covering the mu- 
seum’s courtyard in an effort to gain space, Felix von Luschan vehemently 
wrote to the director of the Royal Museums that this stop gap measure 
would bring little to a museum where he could not “fit a single display 
cabinet more” into his section, and in which his cabinets had been “packed 
so full, for such a long time now” that “one could not expect them to have 
any use for the public” 

Indeed, the “public” too was well aware of the museum’s “deplorable 
conditions,’ in which, as Bastian had put it, the “tightly-packed” cabinets 
threatened “to explode.”’ In fact public debate about the state of the 
Berlin museum broke out in the city’s papers in 1900, revealing a museum 
much mote akin to the curiosity cabinets from which Bastian had hoped 
to distance himself in 1886, than the premier scientific institution por- 
trayed in Gossler’s speech. One critic, for example, wrote that he had re- 
cently visited the museum for the first time in several years and was simply 
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“flabbergasted” by the “strange combination of a gigantic representation 
of a Japanese god with sacrificial alters and architectural remains from old 
Mexican cultures” wedged into the vestibule—which created a somewhat 
different impression than the well-orchestrated scene visitors had experi- 
enced on the museum’s opening day. But as he walked into the Lichthof, 
“this astonishment gave way to a certain amusement [Heiterkeit]? as he 
took in the mishmashed assemblage of different things that resembled the 
planned heterogeniety of the Wunderkammern more than anything else:”! 
“German dug-out canoes were strewn here and there, gateways to Peru- 
vian temples, Mexican gods, Indian Geschlecterpfeiler, an Indian Gétterwagen, 
yes even a small glass case filled with . . . Damascian wax dolls were there 
to admire.’ Gone were the neatly ordered arrangements and calculated 
aesthetics of the opening ceremonies, and rather than geographical dis- 
tribution, organizational hierarchies, or scientifically-ordered displays, he 
was greeted by a strikingly impressionistic vision, a spectacle that might 
certainly inspire wonder but was completely devoid of order or logical 
arrangement (Fig. 20).” 

Given that the Lichthof, because of its high ceiling, was generally set 
aside for items that were too large to fit into other areas of the museum, 
one might argue that the hodgepodge portrayed in Berlin’s papers could 
not be regarded as characteristic of the rest of the museum. In fact, in 
the very next week another contributor to this public debate argued just 
that, claiming that the objects in the rest of the museum were “perfectly 
ordered according to strict scientific principles.””” This defensive por- 
trayal, however, agrees with neither the ethnologists’ private reports nor 
the other public responses that appeared in Berlin’s papers during this de- 
bate. These other responses reveal a museum that was anything but or- 
derly and in which complete chaos seemed to be held only momentarily at 
bay. One author, for example, portrayed the visitor’s odyssey through the 


museum in this way: 


On the ground floor [of the museum the visitor] finds the heimische pre- 
history and the remains of the Schliemann Iliad. If he is able to pull 
himself away from the amphora from Troy or the innumerable pieces 
of pottery from the Prussian administrative region, he will immediately 
find himself in the middle of a hall, half of which is filled with Inca 
mummies and earthen vessels, the other half with fur overcoats from 
the inhabitants of the Amur region and metalwork from the land of 
the Shah. Naturally only provisionally! He climbs to the second floor of 
the building; in the Gallery he has the choice of turning from a store of 
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FIGURE 20. Museum für Völkerkunde Berlin. An orderly display? A cabinet con- 


taining materials from Amazonian Indians already well packed in 1886. The crowd- 
ing escalated dramatically during the next decades, and such displays of disorder 
became the rule rather than the exception throughout much of the museum. (Staat- 
liche Museen zu Berlin, Ethnologisches Museum) 


Papuan idols right to the bronzes out of African Benin or left to the 
Urns of now extinct Argentineans. He decides for Africa, gadgets in 
the South Seas, emerges out of New Guinea suddenly among the Feuer- 
lander and encounters in the last American hall Asian Tschuktschen 
with Eskimos, Mexicans, and Chileans united like neighbors. How 
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could he still have the strength and courage to savor the exemplary or- 
dered but overwhelmingly crushed-together treasures from vorder- and 
Hlinterindian, Indonesia, China, Japan, which are on the third floor? 
With horror he hears that there is a fourth-floor as well, which is shared 
by the anthropological collection and American plaster castings. [The 
author then ends with the question:] Should these scientific collections 
from throughout the world be permitted to be mixed together like cab- 
bage and turnips?” 


Perhaps better than any other description, this account of the Berlin mu- 
seum captures the end-result of an ethnographic project predicated on 
possession, closely intertwined with international exchange, and governed 
in many ways by the market mechanism and its ties to a prestige industry 
which ethnologists helped to create. It vividly illustrates the inadequacy of 
even the most celebrated museum building, and the rather disconcerting 
fact that ethnologists were not only unable to realize the promises held 
out by modern technological advances, but that these very advances com- 
plicated their problems as much if not more than they helped to solve 
them. Indeed, it reveals a museum that was much more akin to the disor- 
dered Wunderkammern ftom which Bastian tried to distance his institution 
in 1886 than the vision that he and Gossler articulated on that opening 
day—a museum that ultimately threatened the very legitimacy of their 
scientific project with its disorderly displays. 

Moreover, despite ethnologists’ official complaints and the sometimes 
heated public debates around the turn of the century, conditions within 
the museum hardly improved from 1900-1914; visitors continued to be 
greeted by displays of disorder. Luschan, for instance, responded to a re- 
quest by a Dr. W. Greif from the Deutsche Gesellschaft für Volkstüm- 
liche Naturkunde, for a tour of the museum’s collections in 1905, by stat- 
ing that although he would, in principle, “welcome” the group’s visit, his 
section suffered from such a “lack of space... that one can no longer 
speak of a guided tour in the usual sense.” In fact, he wrote that it would 
be impossible to take a group of “more than five or six people” through 
the collections “if they really wanted to see or learn something.” As a re- 
sult, Luschan had long since discontinued the tours he had once eagerly 
given to groups of workers, and he told Greif that his association would 
have to wait until the completion of another new building. Of course 
when he penned this letter Luschan probably did not realize that he was 
asking them to wait for two decades.” 
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While Luschan and his potential visitors waited for changes throughout 
the decade prior to World War I, the museum’s condition remained a sore 
subject with ethnologists, the directors of the Royal Museums, the mu- 
seum’s audience, and state officials. At a meeting of Berlin’s house of rep- 
resentatives in 1912, for example, one of the representatives, a Dr. Haupt- 
mann, called the museum “a neglected stepchild of the city,’ noted that 
they had been debating the state of the museum for over eleven years 
with no tangible results, and then exclaimed that, given the museum’s 
ever-deteriorating “conditions,” it struck him as “rather strange, that... 
20,000 Marks had been set aside in the budget for ‘the restoration and 
display of the results of the Turfan expedition in the Museum für Völk- 
erkunde’.’ Although it was certainly a good idea to restore the collection, 
he found it rather “ridiculous” for them to think of displaying it in the 


Völkerkundemuseum.’® 


Given the museum’s condition, he argued, it 
“would simply be impossible.” In a rather sarcastic suggestion that nicely 
captured both his and the Berlin ethnologists’ sense of frustration, he 
offered an alternative plan: “Perhaps,” he suggested, “the 20,000 Marks 
could be put to good use, if it was applied to procuring rat poison, so that 
the rats [which were plaguing the museum] would not devour the entire 
collections.” According to the minutes of this meeting, his suggestion was 
followed by a good amount of laughter, but no concrete decisions. 

Unlike the celebrated Pitt-Rivers Museum in Oxford, with its well- 
ordered displays and prescribed messages, or the many ethnological ex- 
hibits temporarily erected at world’s fairs, the Berlin museum was unable 
to maintain a precisely constructed organization. Its ever-growing collec- 
tions not only inhibited the fulfillment of Bastian’s vision, they also threat- 
ened the very legitimacy of his project. As the Berlin museum’s holdings 
grew larger and larger, the displays degenerated from disorderly to un- 
fathomable. They became, in essence, a spectacular tabula rasa out of 
which almost anything could be read, or which, for some visitors, might 
yield nothing at all. This insight provides us with another reason why Ber- 
lin’s ethnologists chose to move toward the creation of Schausammlungen in 
the first decade of the twentieth century; these displays might have been 
unscientific and remedial by Bastian’s standards, but they appeared much 
more orderly, scientific, and legitimate to many of their visitors than what 
Berlin’s ethnologists had been able to achieve. Ironically, then, moving to- 
ward arrangements they regarded as less scientific was a means of pro- 
tecting their scientific legitimacy. 
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Receptions 


One simply cannot speak of a museum’s reception among its visitors in 
the singular; indeed, it is misleading to even think of one display in this 
way. A variety of individuals entered these museums carrying their own 
cultural baggage— their educational and social backgrounds, their aware- 
ness of the non-European world through printed sources or lived expe- 
rience, theit understanding of the science of ethnology, not to mention 
their familiarity with visual displays inside art museums, department stores, 
shop windows, and on city streets during fairs, exhibitions, and even the 
urban commuting that came with streetcars and suburbs. Thus it would be 
absurd to expect visitors to have received the same messages from any 
given museum at a particular point in time, let alone from all the museums 
during the period 1868 to 1914. Moreover, given the prevalent disorder in 
the museums and the ethnologists’ difficulties in fashioning clearly read- 
able displays that could communicate consistently cogent messages, it 
would be a mistake to focus solely on the intentions of the museums’ de- 
signers in the hopes of locating their cultural functions. Unfortunately, 
however, much of the current scholarly work on museums posits their 
cultural functions based on the intentions of the individuals most closely 
associated with creating museums and their displays. Indeed, many schol- 
ars continue to pursue such analyses despite their recognition that muse- 
ums functioned simultaneously on several different levels, and that there 


was not necessarily a causal link between these functions and the inten- 
»77 
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tions of the museums’ “creators. 

Having spent a good part of this chapter discussing the kinds of dis- 
plays that awaited visitors when they entered these museums, I would like 
to turn now to what indeed may have been seen. The cacophony of 
sights, symbols, and mixed messages that greeted visitors as they arrived 
in these museums could easily offend the eye of an art critic or museolo- 
gist who developd his or her own expectations in art and art historical mu- 
seums.’® Writing in 1921, Karl Scheffler, who worked for the art journal 
Neue Kunstwart from 1900—1930, laughingly described the Berlin museum 
as a place that was simply “stuffed full from top to bottom” and which “in 
the passing of years became an admirable absurdity.” Yet humor was only 
one of his emotional reactions to the museum; he wrote as well that the 
museum’s “unheard of riches” and “costly rarities” were “set so close to, 
next to, behind, before, and above each other that one almost began to 
hate them.” Indeed, according to Scheffler, one could not help but be 


both emotionally and even physically affected by the museum’s displays. 
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Walking along the ever-narrowing pathways though the dissonant arti- 
facts, Scheffler insisted that “the visitor became sick between these over 
packed cabinets.’”? 

Scheffler’s response was no doubt owing to his specific personal and 
professional concerns with the aesthetics of display. Individuals such as 
Karl Scheffler, who were schooled in museum design and had well-devel- 
oped artistic sensibilities, visited museums with particular expectations. 
They were familiar with museum display, the aesthetics of art museums, 
and had developed conceptions of “effective” modes of organization and 
methods of exhibition. When visiting these museums they naturally im- 
ported their own ideas of propriety, using them as points of comparison 
to distinguish between “orderly” and “disorderly”— or “good” and “bad” — 
displays. Moreover, because of their experiences, they knew that “good” 
arrangements could be “read” and used to expand their “knowledge” 
about particular kinds of art, crafts, sciences or, in this case, humanity. 
When faced with disorderly or “unreadable” exhibits, however, there was 
a disruption in this communication that often caused frustration as they 
searched for messages and meanings that should, and indeed, must be 
there. These individuals went to museums expecting to receive knowl- 
edge, and when the museums failed to provide it they often voiced their 
dissatisfaction. 

Scheffler is, in fact, only one of many visitors who were familiar with 
museums and felt they understood the principles of display.® The differ- 
ent kinds of individuals who participated in the public debates over the 
condition of the Berlin museum in 1900, for instance, regardless of whether 
or not they were art critics, visiting professors, governmental officials, or 
more general members of the middle classes, all fall into the same cate- 
gory. These were all individuals who, based on their own experiences, had 
learned to expect certain things from museums. These kinds of observers 
visited all of the museums in this study, and their impressions were valu- 
able for ethnologists then, and are still valuable for historians today, be- 
cause they explicitly discussed their reception of the museums’ displays. 
Moreover, because they and the ethnologists shared a similar set of stan- 
dards, a certain degree of shared subjectivity, and, ideally, the same goals 
of communication, their criticisms provide us with insight into the degree 
to which the ethnologists achieved the goals they set out for themselves. 
In general, they did not. 

One public reaction to the Leipzig museum is particularly instructive. It 
nicely illustrates the critical reception of a visitor who, based on his own 
experiences, expected the museum’s ethnologists to provide him with a 
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coherent narrative, or at least “useful” displays, and, when he recognized 
that they were failing to do this, expressed his concerns in an effort to as- 
sist them. Following the creation of a temporary display in the Leipzig 
museum in 1909, this author wrote an editorial in a local newspaper that 
both praised the clarity of the temporary exhibition and condemned the 
obscurity of the museum’s permanent displays. He began his critique by 
listing the museum’s attributes in a way that was clearly meant to legiti- 
mate his expectations. He praised the “beautiful building,’ its tremendous 
collections, and the “singularity” of many of its individual pieces, and 
stressed that it “appeared to have fulfilled all the conditions, that one generally 
expects from such an institution [my emphasis]”—an institution that was 
clearly of the first level. The author, in other words, placed the museum 
rhetorically into a particular category, identifying it as a certain kind of 
museum that should meet known standards and “fulfill” particular 
“expectations.” 

Once he had set the stage, the author drew on his own experiences 
within the museum to argue that his— commonly recognized— expecta- 
tions were not being met. He wrote: “the more often one remains in the 
museum’s rooms,’ the more one begins to wonder “whether despite all 
these favorable conditions its current arrangements are sufficient.” The 
museum’s cabinets, for example, struck him as anything but effective. He 
asked “whether or not it was right, in a single cabinet, to display weapons 
and toys, pots and jewelry, slippers and religious masks, pieces of cloth 
and idols,’ and then argued that “these motley combinations throw the 
thoughtful contemplation [of the artifacts] out of a single area of human 
activity and into completely different areas,’ with the result that “the im- 
pressions disturb each other” to such a degree that “only unclear and 
blurred mental images remain.” 

As this author underscored the museum’s failure to communicate, in- 
deed its fundamental inability to communicate anything but “blurred” im- 
ages, with its current methods, he also offered an alternative and a warn- 
ing. He argued that in place of the current displays, the museum should 
reorganize the cabinets according to “modes of manufacture” or “uses” 
within particular “cultural areas,’ and that they should choose a consistent 
means of exhibition. He also stressed that he and many other visitors re- 
garded it as “necessary” that all the museum’s “new materials” be imme- 
diately “catalogued and labeled.” This contextual information, was critical 
for the museum’s entire project because, according to him, the majority of 
the museum’s visitors were not receiving any messages at all. In his view, 


“the primary psychological characteristic of the public, which, for exam- 
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ple, populate the Grassi-Museum’s rooms on Sundays, is a complete lack 
of comprehension.” “Anyone who has fortuitously overheard conversa- 
tions, questions, and judgments issued in front of the display cabinets,” he 
assured them, “would certainly agree with me.’ Thus he warned the eth- 
nologists that “if the costly, in part irreplaceable objects in the collections 
would be more than merely curiosities that delight the eyes of children 
and adolescents [Backfischen],’ then much more effort must be made in the 
way of “definition and explanation.”?! 

According to this critic, in other words, neither experienced visitors 
such as himself nor the more general crowds who wandered through the 
museum were able to extract any “significant knowledge” from the Leip- 
zig museum’s displays; their disorderly arrangements and lack of contex- 
tual information simply made this impossible. Moreover, similar reactions 
from visitors in other cities, as well as ethnologists’ own reports, indicate 
that it was only the rare visitor who encountered clearly articulated mes- 
sages in these museums or was able to extract “useful” information from 
their displays. 

But what, exactly was this discerning visitor, as well as the more general 
crowds around him, looking at? He was in the Grassi-Museum, which at 
this time was organized geographically into sections that should have, from 
the ethnologists’ point of view, provided visitors with overviews of the 
peoples from a given area— much like a traveler might have gained while 
venturing there. In the left wing of the first floor, for example, the Godef- 
froy collections were finally displayed in their entirety. The “Godeffroy 
hall” was arranged so that visitors would walk down the left side of the 
long rectangular room to the end of the hall and then return along the 
right side to the door. A portrait of J. Cesar Godeffroy greeted them as 
they entered the hall, but it was most likely the giant dance mask set near 
the entrance from the “little known” Sulka on the south coast of New 
Pomerania that caught their attention. The collections to their left began 
with artifacts from Australia, which Weule’s 1913 guide to the museum 
would later argue portrayed a “total cultural picture’? Here visitors found 
the collections of Australian weapons—different shaped boomerangs, 
small and larger shields, and a variety of different clubs, some of which 
were tipped with shell, stone or bone—as well as the collections of Aus- 
tralian musical instruments—shells that were strung together to make 
chimes, and the different drums, whistles, and flutes. The collections were 
placed primarily in large glass and iron cases, each of which contained 
items from different geographical areas. The first, for instance, held stone 
tools and baskets from Tasmania and South-East Australia; the second 
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held shields, spears, stone axes, jewelry and clothing from Queensland and 
the northern territory. 

As visitors circled the room, they came to the island world of the 
Pacific ocean, known as Ozeanien, which included everything in the area 
framed between the American continents, Australia, and Indonesia. These 
collections were broken down according to island groupings— Melane- 
sian, Polynesian, and Micronesian sections each holding a number of cab- 
inets devoted to different peoples, and each section containing both rudi- 
mentary, everyday items, as well as things that could be counted among 
the fantastic. In the Melanesian section, for example, visitors would have 
found simple kava bowls, with samples of the kava roots in them, placed 
in the cabinets along with explanations of how the roots were ground up 
in the bowls and later made into a brown concoction that “many drank 
like coffee.” Nearby hung spits, wooden plates, and knives that were al- 
legedly used for cannibalism in the Viti islands, as well as fishing hooks 
made of bone, nets, arm rings, pottery made of red clay, and a model of 
a New Caledonian house.® In each of the different sections one could 
find innovative fishing instruments crafted to trap, net, hook, and har- 
poon fish, as well as the religious artifacts and magical instruments such as 
the intricately carved idols, staves, knives and the laughing masks adorned 
with feathers and hair from the Batak near Sumatra (Fig. 21). As visitors 
completed the circle they moved through Indonesia and returned, finally, 
to Western and Central Australia. Their progression through the displays 
mimicked a long, circular voyage of discovery. 

From an ethnologist’s point of view, these arrangements seemed to 
make sense, but the very completeness and complexity of the displays as 
well as the lack of information and clear explanations about the impor- 
tance of the displays left their critic, who was obviously well-versed in the 
goals of such museums, with little more than “blurred” images. And if we 
are to trust his evaluations, the uninitiated visitors around him would have 
left the Godeflroy hall without any comprehension of what these “costly 
curiosities” might mean. And indeed, Karl Weule seems to confirm this 
visitor’s point. In his 1910 presentation to the German Anthropological 
Society, for example, he noted that the number of objects displayed in his 
museum could be “stifling” for visitors and that many “laymen regard it as 
absolutely impossible to make sense out of the mass” of things in the 
Leipzig museum, a complaint his employees heard from visitors again and 
again.* Similarly, Felix von Luschan wrote in a report to the directors of 
the Royal Museums in 1903 that “the public wanders around completely 
mindlessly in our halls,’ and expressed his certainty that 99 out of every 
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FIGURE 21. Magical implements from the Batak in Sumatra. (From Weule, Führer 


durch das Museum für Völkerkunde) 


100 visitors “do not [even] know when they move from one cultural 
province to the next while strolling through the rooms.”®® 

Both public critics and the museums’ own ethnologists convincingly ar- 
gued that the overwhelming number of artifacts and disorganized ar- 
rangements in their museums provided visitors with a sea of images but 
no method for navigating their meanings. The quantity of objects and the 
lack of order and explanation confused the initiated visitors who expected 
a certain level of order and explanation. Thus not only did the disorderly 
displays frustrate ethnologists and reflect their inability to maintain con- 
trol over their ever-expanding collections, even clear geographical ar- 
rangements such as those in the Godeffroy hall proved to be inadequate 
vehicles for delivering ethnologists’ messages to either experienced intel- 
lectuals or occasional visitors. In short, despite ethnologists’ repeated 
efforts, their collections generally remained—and were received—as ei- 
ther a disordered mass of potentially instructive artifacts or a collection of 
delightful curiosities. 

Weule, in fact, contended that the “confused and wildly muddled mass” 
of objects that most visitors encountered in German ethnographic mu- 
seums often delivered the wrong messages. “In the best case,’ he argued, 
such arrangements only led their visitors, to “wonder how these miserable 
savages, who despite all our teachings are still regarded by popular senti- 
ment as half-animals, could manage to make basic necessities at all, much 
less in such astonishing diversity and abundance.” That these “mountains 
of objects” were actually the “visual evidence” for the fact that “we whites 
are only the bearers of one form of culture, and that next to us exist 
countless other and more often than not different culture forms in the 
world,” is something that “surely only a fraction of the visitors to our eth- 
nographic museums realize” while exploring the display rooms and halls.° 

Furthermore, during the many well-organized temporary exhibitions, 
or during periods when museums occupied new buildings and set up care- 
fully organized collections, there is little evidence that even well-educated 
visitors were able to extract or receive the scientific messages better 
gained through a close reading of scholarly journals. In an official 1907 
report about the current state of ethnographic museums, Thilenius la- 
mented their condition and argued that ethnologists’ collections cannot 
be arranged like magazines if they hope to communicate something: “To 
the layman, even a well-arranged magazine would easily remain a collection 
of curiosities which would give him impressions of strangeness, ‘amuse’ 
or ‘interest’ him, but in the end leaves him with a feeling of dissatisfaction. 
It is quite characteristic that visitors to our museum happily entrust them- 
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selves to guided tours through the collection by one of our overseers; they 
suspect that the employee knows something about these things, which 
one cannot begin to understand alone’”®’ He noted as well that people vis- 
iting the museums enjoyed asking questions, but he also complained that 
the dominant question was “what does one do with it?” and that the gen- 
eral reaction to any explanation was: “oh, how strange!” Seldom did he 
hear questions about how things were put together, or why they were 
fashioned in a certain way. 

Strangeness dominated and the museums enticed, but caught up in the 
spectacle of display, it was often difficult to spark a visitor’s interest in the 
meanings these artifacts might have in other cultures, or for the multiplic- 
ity of humanity these artifacts might imply. As Thilenius’s report makes 
clear, even in the best-ordered displays, visitors first had to learn to “read” 
the taxonomies and to “see” the order before one could discern the mes- 
sages and take part in the “knowing,” and thus many turned to the “know- 
ers” for instructions on how to “see?” Without the ethnologists’ direct as- 
sistance, however, visitors who lacked a familiarity with ethnological 
terminology, museological methods, or the stakes involved in creating 
ethnographic displays, were practically incapable of anything but the most 
“superficial”— and, according to ethnologists, inaccurate—treading of their 
displays. As the Leipzig critic put it (and as Thilenius would seem to agree) 
these visitors did little more than “delight” in these “expensive curiosities.” 

The problem that Thilenius and his counterparts faced was that in 
order to function as effective means of communication, museums needed 
to “signify through common codes, and conventions of meaning-making 
that both producer and reader understood.’ The objects and the displays 
needed to be, as Mieke Bal has argued, “inter-subjectively accessible” in 
order for them to serve as a clear medium for communication.®® Such 
shared subjectivity was possible; yet ironically it was probably during the 
display of seventeenth-century Wunderkammern rather than in early twen- 
tieth-century science museums that it was best achieved, where both the 
creators of these collections and their limited number of visitors ap- 
proached them with a shared set of standards, experiences, and expecta- 
tions.® Much to Thilenius’ frustration, however, neither his well-ordered 
displays nor the less orderly arrangements in most ethnographic museums 
achieved this fundamental goal. Because of the subjective distance be- 
tween Thilenius and most of his museum’s visitors, even his best displays 
were unable to communicate effectively his intended messages or receive 
more substantial comment than “oh, how strange!”’”” 

Indeed, the subjective distance between the directors of these muse- 
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ums and their visitors had only been magnified by the professionalization 
of ethnology over the last decades of the nineteenth century as well as by 
the changes in their audiences that occurred during that time. Ethnolo- 
gists’ increasing specialization had served to separate them from audi- 
ences that continued to grow larger and more socially diverse, and in 
many ways it condemned their more “informed” or “scientific” interpre- 
tations of the materials to the periphery of general understanding about 
humanity and human culture. In other words, the more specialized Thilen- 
tus and his associates became, the more difficulty they had in understand- 
ing how they could communicate with people who did not share their ex- 
periences and who, therefore, approached the museums’ objects and 
arrangements in fundamentally different ways. Moreover, the subjective 
distance between ethnologists and visitors, and the difficulties ethnolo- 
gists faced communicating with them, only further complicated and frus- 
trated ethnologists’ efforts to get around the incoherence of displays 
brought on by physical and material limitations. 

Indeed, if we are to trust Thilenius, Weule, Luschan, and the visitor to 
the Leipzig museum, most people reacted to these “delightful curiosities” 
as items that evoked feelings of “strangeness” and “incomprehensibility” 
that would ultimately and ironically serve to distance them from the non- 
Europeans represented in the museums rather than, as Bastian had in- 
tended, help them to locate similarities, connections, and fundamental 
truths about a unitary humanity. Furthermore, the intellectual isolation 
that came with ethnologists’ professionalization, an isolation that was per- 
haps paradigmatic of modernity, left them unable to inhibit the exoticiza- 
tion of these “other” cultures. 

Ethnologists’ paradoxical difficulties with communication is a particu- 
larly important point, because if we accept the relative inability of ethnol- 
ogists to reach the vast majority of their visitors, then we must also accept 
that there could only have been a tentative causal connection between the 
intentions of the ethnologists and their supporters and the broader cul- 
tural functions of their museums. We have to recognize that despite the 
“authority of science,’ these scientists had little control over how their 
cultural productions would be appropriated and used, because neither the 
scientists nor their supporters could dictate the functions or the effects of 
the kinds of museums they had envisioned once they were opened up to 
public use. This recognition radically tempers arguments posited by Tony 
Bennett, Annie Coombes, and others that museums often functioned as 
political tools which could be purposefully harnessed by social elites to 
effectively influence the more general public.” 
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In fact, German ethnologists’ efforts to control the meaning of their 
museums’ objects and displays make it clear that what Michel Foucault 
has called “the nomination of the visible” entails much more than simply 
constructing schemes of classification or the naming and ordering of ar- 
tifacts. It requires the explicit communication of these systems as well.” 
It is for this reason that Leipzig’s critic called for a consistent means of ex- 
hibition in their museum and argued that all the museum’s “new materi- 
als” should be immediately “cataloged and labeled” so that they, the visi- 
tors, would know what they were seeing. It was also for this reason that 
some of the visitors to the Berlin museum became disenchanted with its 
guidebooks, in some cases “throwing them at the feet of the museums’ 
employees” and demanding that their money be returned because the lim- 
ited explanations had proved useless for helping them negotiate the dis- 
plays.” The language ethnologists used, either when Thilenius guided vis- 
itors through a display and was then frustrated with the responses he 
received, or when guidebooks and labels simply listed items as “spear,” 
“woodcarving,” or “human figure with long nose,’ often failed to provide 
ethnologists’ visitors with an understanding of their systems of arrange- 
ment or the goals of their displays.?* They failed to communicate the logic 
of their systems of arrangement even for the displays under their control, 
and without the system, these visitors were abandoned to the objects — 
something that many scholars concerned with today’s museums have ar- 
gued can make “museum-going . . . aimless, incoherent, and without 
measurable impact.’ Yet in an age that was increasingly awash with such 
sensational visual stimuli, it is difficult to imagine that the array of un- 
known shapes and forms in ethnographic museums were without any 
effect at all. 

Even if the museums’ displays did not perform exactly as ethnologists 
intended and instead frustrated many experienced visitors who came to 
these institutions expecting particular kinds of arrangements, they had a 
repeated impact on an array of less-experienced visitors and ultimately a 
more general, and unintended, cultural function: they became displays of 
spectacular novelty and cultural difference. In this sense Stephen Green- 
blatt’s conception of wonder is helpful. In his work on Europeans’ early 
cultural encounters in the Americas, Greenblatt argued that wonder was 
“the central figure in the initial European response to the New World, the 
decisive and intellectual experience in the presence of radical difference 
[my emphasis].”?° Greenblatt’s argument can be extended in part to en- 
compass those first encounters with radical difference that took place cen- 
turies later in German ethnographic museums. Alfred Lehmann, for in- 
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stance, as I mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, described his 
first journey as a boy through the Leipzig museum as one in which he 
moved past “wonder after wonder;” this visit occurred precisely during 
the period in which Karl Weule was concerned that his displays might not 
be communicating anything at all. Yet Lehmann was clearly affected. He, 
like Bastian so many decades earlier, was “enticed” and spurred on to 
learn more. Indeed the wonder of this initial encounter opened up a new 
world for him and began what turned out to be a rather long journey of 
exploration. Lehmann, of course, was not a typical visitor, even as a boy; 
but such first encounters with radical difference on such a massive scale 
can be considered almost commonplace in these museums. Franz Boas, in 
fact, observed similar encounters with regard to visitors to American mu- 
seums,”’ and it seems clear that an initial experience of wonder was shared 
by most of the individuals who had their first encounters with human di- 
versity and radical forms of difference in these institutions —even if it did 
not lead them in the same direction as Lehmann. The same spectacle that 
frustrated ethnologists and led experienced visitors to issue criticisms, 
often enticed and enchanted other people during their first visit to an eth- 
nographic museum, opening up possibilities for different kinds of recep- 
tions among these visitors and providing ethnologists with a possible 
means for bringing them into a dialogue—something ethnologists such 
as Boas and Weule recognized as well. 

Yet within each individual, reception remained a process rather than a 
state, and the commonalties of first experiences were fleeting. Other 
forms of expetience soon combined with these moments of wonder, al- 
tering each individual visitor’s perceptions and preventing the wonder of 
the first encounter from being easily revisited.’® As the Leipzig museum’s 
public critic wrote in his editorial, “the more often one remains in the mu- 
seum’s rooms,” the more one begins to question the arrangements and 
look for more meaning in the displays. Through repeated encounters with 
the displays, in other words, wonder became normalized, and the repeat 
visitor soon exchanged his or her astonishment for critical inquiry (or per- 
haps boredom, in which case they probably did not return). The result 
was that the reception of institutions and displays not only varied from 
one individual to the next but often changed within these individuals as 
well.” The point, then, is that both the relatively common initial reactions 
to newness and difference shared by visitors to these museums and the 
ways in which individuals’ responses might change over time illustrate the 
degree to which reception depended primarily on the context of individ- 
ual experience. It also helps to further explain why ethnologists—even 
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though they might reach a few individuals —had so much difficulty com- 
municating clear messages to the more general public with even their best 
exhibits, and how profound difference could be communicated through 
displays that were not created with this intention. 

Ethnologists like Weule consistently attempted to achieve the semiotic 
commonalty described by Bal through tours, guide books, and even ag- 
gressive labeling. Indeed, in many ways this was a significant part of the 
Schausammlungen debate going on at this time, which was focused on com- 
munication with a lay public and developing ways of breaching the gap 
between their subjectivities by creating more pointed, even simplistic, di- 
dactic displays. Boas suggested that one method of making this connec- 
tion in the museums was to place “here and there a striking exhibit in- 
tended to arrest [the unguided visitor’s] attention,” and to create a number 
of particular displays surrounded with information that would “convey 
the impression that the visitor, by looking at a single thing, has not 
grasped all that is conveyed by the collections, and that there is more to 
study”! Weule used similar tactics. He tried to catch visitors as they 
moved from their initial conditions of wonder to mote critical inquiry and 
to harness their own interests and goals as a way of leading them toward 
a shared subjectivity. 

Ethnologists were willing to take an active, hands-on role in these mu- 
seums by acting as guides and moving beyond reliance on displays in order 
to influence their receptions and perhaps even bring their visitors into a 
dialogue. And this was a role many visitors eagerly encouraged. As an ed- 
itorial in a Leipzig newspaper noted with regard to a new exhibition in the 
prehistory section of the museum, visitors surely stroll through the dis- 
plays “with astonished wonder” and many will “shake their heads” before 
the array of “unendingly rich things” and say to themselves, “if only we 
had a specialist here!” In this case, as in many others, a specialist was avail- 
able to guide them through these new, temporary displays and help them 
move from astonishment to understanding. Weule himself was holding 
tours —doing his best to teach people to see.'°! In Hamburg, Berlin, and 
Munich his counterparts were eager to do the same as they began craft- 
ing these temporary displays. 

Despite ethnologists’ repeated efforts and theit many successes, they 
could not overcome the “interpretive instability” of their displays without 
abandoning their own purposes and moving to pointed narratives. Nor 
could they move to the creation of singular, striking exhibits as Boas sug- 
gested and continue to pursue their ethnographic project. Scholars have 
often noted that the museums’ visual displays of material culture were 
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meant to be read much like written texts, and a good case could be made 
that by actively teaching their publics to see, ethnologists could control 
the meanings in their displays. But as with all texts, new meanings were 
consistently inscribed on these displays by the visitors themselves and 
seemingly fixed meanings often proved to be surprisingly fluid.!”? As Boas 
noted, a well-orchestrated technical display, for example, might be so su- 
perb that its impressiveness distracted visitors from the point ethnologists 
were trying to make with it.!® Or, as was the case with the Godeffroy hall 
discussed above, a well-ordered display could easily be open to multiple 
meanings that stemmed from the individual contexts of each person who 
viewed them. The Godeffroy hall might simultaneously help a visiting sci- 
entist confirm his convictions about the interconnected nature of differ- 
ent sets of peoples in the Pacific, convince a local factory worker of the 
utter difference between her and the “cannibals” on the Viti islands, and 
assist a resident member of the Colonial Association in instructing his 
sons about the primitive nature of non-Europeans, while leaving an art 
critic distressed. In fact, teaching everyone to see the same things in each 
display proved to be impossible, and creating displays that were intersub- 
jectively accessible to everyone was ultimately an unrealizable goal. As 
Thilenius and Weule noted, regardless of what they did with their ex- 
hibits, visitors continued to refashion their meanings— not only because 
of difficulties in communications between the learned scientists and the 
museums’ visitors but also because the visitors consistently appropriated 
the information for their own uses.!4 

The increasingly broad and socially diverse audiences that were enter- 
ing German ethnographic museums by the turn of the century were 
doing so in cities that had changed radically since the 1870s. As a result, 
they brought considerably more visual information about non-Europeans 
with them into the museums than had their counterparts some thirty years 
earlier. Bastian’s initial visitors, of course, could always have gained some 
initial insight into non-Europeans through travel literature, newspapers, 
scholarly journals, and popular magazines before strolling through his 
museum. But by 1900, Germans were awash in images and messages 
about non-Europeans. Not too far from the Berlin museum, for example, 
the New Guinea Company set up exhibitions of material culture in their 
storefront on Unter den Linden as part of their advertising campaign.'° 
Louis Castan’s Panoptikum contained plaster casts of “human types” for 
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everyone to see.'”° Images of non-Europeans appeared on postcards that 


Berliners could purchase at the colonial museum and a range of other lo- 
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FIGURE 22. “50 wild Congo women, men and children in their model Congo vil- 


lage.’ The popular exhibition of non-Europeans became increasingly common in 
Germany during the last third of the nineteenth century and continued even after 
World War I. These ranged from organized exhibitions that were ostensibly sci- 
entific, and at times endorsed by scientific associations, to exhibits such as this one 
in Castan’s Panoptikum, which was meant to be enticing, sexually arousing, and 
above all entertaining, (Deutsches Historisches Museum, Berlin) 


cations in the city (Fig, 22). They also appeared on chocolate wrappers 
and coffee cans, and in a series of different magazines ranging from pop- 
ular scientific journals like Globus and Petermann’s Mitteilungen, to more main- 
stream magazines such as the Garten/aube.!"" Indeed, many of these pub- 
lications even marketed such images to children.!% Moreover, it was quite 
possible for many Germans to have seen non-Europeans in the flesh 
without ever leaving the country. By 1900, over 100 Völkerschauen had cir- 
culated through Germany—so many that journalists had begun remark- 
ing that these sensational displays no longer offered spectators anything 
new.! Although ethnologists had started to distance themselves from 
these events during the late nineteenth century, as the Vo/kerschauen be- 
came increasingly focused on entertainment, these shows— together with 
the many printed images and stories about non-Europeans— continued to 
influence visitors’ initial impressions of German ethnographic museums 
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FIGURE 23. The Tripoli display at the Munich Oktoberfest in 1912. Such displays 
had become so common during the decade before World War I that in many ways 
they were no longer exotic. They were expected parts of world’s fairs and municipal 
festivals. These modes of exhibiting non-Europeans also affected the popular re- 
ception of ethnologists’ displays. They reinforced common images of non-Euro- 
peans that competed with the knowledge ethnologists produced and hoped to 
transmit. As a result, the popular displays also helped to transform ethnologists’ ideas 
about how to arrange their museums. (Landeshauptstadt München, Stadtarchiv) 


FIGURE 24. A “Bedouin show” at the 1901 Oktoberfest in Munich. Dancing, crafts, 


mock war parties, and such were standard fare at the Völkerschauen. These were not 
static displays of individuals and families; they frequently consisted of groups of 
entertainers. Note the gender dynamics in this image. The Völkerschauen were often 
meant to be titillating. (Landeshauptstadt München, Stadtarchiv) 


and place them increasingly into an overtly colonial context (Figs. 23, 
24).110 

Moreover, if the size of the audiences and their familiarity with images 
of non-Europeans had changed dramatically since the 1870s, so too had 
their visual culture. The turn of the century was an age in which the 
“gaze” had long since given way to the “glance”!!! and “ just looking’ de- 
scribed the basic urban encounter.”!!? By 1900, social critics commonly 
characterized modern European cities as disjointedly crowded, full of 
changing visual images, with cityscapes that seemed to have attained the 
kind of discontinuous heterogeneity that the creators of sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century Wunderkammern had tried to achieve, and which di- 
minished the impact of the chaos in German ethnographic museums. 1! 
Such chaos and spectacle could be easily negotiated by educated visitors 
who browsed more and concentrated less, as well as by the popular classes 
who grew increasingly visual even as they became more literate, and were 
at home among crowded, disjointed, and sensational images.!!* Such ob- 
servers, we can imagine, already presupposed a certain cognitive distance 
from the displays—a distance that Bastian abhorred as he watched the 
visitors he had once conceptualized as participants in his ethnographic 
project be transformed into mere observers whose reception of the dis- 
plays was tightly linked to their own, non-scientific expectations. The 
kinds of experiences within the museum that Bastian had initially envi- 
sioned, and which visitors such as the Leipzig critic continued to desire, 
were increasingly pushed aside by the quickened sensations common to 
urban spectatorship at this time. The efforts by Bastian’s successors to 
reach this new public with pointed, didactic displays were in many ways an 
attempt to curtail this trend and bridge that divide, but it was an attempt 
that generally failed. 

The result was often miscommunication. Sometimes this was due to 
the conditions of the displays or the inadequacy of a museum’s labels or 
guides. Indeed, this is what led to most of the criticisms they received 
from their “educated” audiences. In other instances, however, miscom- 
munication simply resulted from the ethnologists’ inability to communi- 
cate simultaneously with an array of visitors who were engaging these dis- 
plays from a variety of different contexts. But while this clearly upset the 
ethnologists and the minority of visitors who shared their expectations, 
it evidently had little affect on the other, “uneducated” visitors at all. Ap- 
proaching the displays with their own sets of interests and concerns, they 
appeared, as Thilenius, Weule, and Boas observed, to take what they 
needed from the novel and wondrous objects in these spectacular displays 
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and move undisturbed through the arrangements that so tortured ethnol- 
ogists and their critics. The majority of these visitors emerged from the 
spectacle they experienced in these museums with their own worlds in 
order, untouched by the chaos that left the ethnologists and their critics so 
“aghast,” but which so many of their visitors were unable to see. 
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CONCLUSION 


The museums I have discussed in this book were first 
visualized in a Humboldtian world, in which total harmonic projects still 
seemed possible. The dynamics of professionalization and imperialism 
combined with the market mechanism to throw these museums into a 
state of almost continual chaos, while their democratization led to their 
fundamental transformation. Unfortunately, liberal humanism and democ- 
racy, two things that we in the West tend to cherish, do not always or nec- 
essatily coexist well together.! And what becomes clear through an analy- 
sis of the growth and development of Germany’s leading ethnographic 
museums during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries is the 
degree to which an awareness of the world portrayed in these museums 
became more hierarchical as they became more popular. The democrati- 
zation of this science combined with its professionalization and the im- 
perialist turn to undermine its initially cosmopolitan character. 

There are, of course, a number of practical reasons for this change. It 
was much easier, for example, for an Alexander von Humboldt, or his fol- 
lower Adolf Bastian, to be cosmopolitan and open to ideas of grand syn- 
thesis and seemingly boundless empirical projects when their jobs and 
reputations were not tied up in the results, when they had no one to whom 
they were responsible. For Bastian, who could depend on his own inher- 
ited wealth and the authority he ultimately gleaned as the “old master” of 
German ethnology, this was unquestionably the case. He enjoyed a certain 
freedom in his “scholarly productions” that younger, more professional 
generations of ethnologists did not. Moreover ethnology’s movement 
away from Humboldtian visions was not unique to this science. As human- 
ism became disciplinary during the Imperial period, splitting into ever 
more refined slices of institutionally supported knowledge, a range of 
natural sciences in Germany followed a similar trajectory. They moved 
away from Humboldt’s penchant for grand syntheses even as their prac- 
titioners retained Humboldt himself for iconographic purposes.” Indeed, 
in many ways ethnology was one of the last holdouts in this more general 
trend. 

But the new publics who frequented these museums after the turn of 
the century—those members of the “uneducated public,” or the masses, 


who were immersed in the new visual culture—also played a critical role 


in directing this science away from the more gentlemanly kinds of posi- 
tivism and humanism embraced by Bastian’s generation. Even more than 
the younger generations of ethnologists who succeeded Bastian, this pub- 
lic embraced the imperialist project with much less ambivalence than most 
of the newly minted professionals like Thilenius—or even Weule. So 
many other areas of German cultural life were making “exotica” available 
to their gaze, inculcating these Germans with images and meanings, that 
everyday stimuli easily succeeded in overwhelming the ethnologists’ mes- 
sages and even usurping their authority within their museums. 

Not only did these new publics bring with them the ability to normal- 
ize the chaos ethnologists saw in their institutions, they also provided 
what ultimately became the critical dynamic within these museums: a move- 
ment from wonder, to learning, to normalization, and eventually to bore- 
dom and complacency. The multiple meanings that each visitor gained in 
a diachronic sense was the teal legacy of these museums, not the inten- 
tions of the “museum masters” or their scholarly agendas. Moreover, 
rather than serving to pull the masses together, to instruct them through 
some sort of new “universal education” in which everyone might “con- 
sume the same product,” these museums, or rather that product within 
them— the specific arrangements, the scope of the displays, even the sci- 
ence itself —were reshaped by this new public as it learned to voice its in- 
terests and desires. Science in this sense was transformed through its con- 
sumption, and the ethnology that became comestible after the turn of the 
century consisted of ideas the masses already found palatable, not those 
that ethnologists like Bastian, Thilenius, or Luschan had found most in- 
triguing. Indeed, within German ethnographic museums during the first 
decades of the twentieth century it was the general public that was teach- 
ing ethnologists to see, not the other way around. 

Furthermore, the transformation of German ethnographic museums 
around the turn of the century was the end result of a much longer pro- 
cess, one that began as these institutions were first founded. A small 
number of aspiring ethnologists and their associates first envisioned these 
museums. But from the moment they set out to build them, they looked 
to a range of different groups and individuals for assistance. Initially, they 
gained their greatest support from civic societies in Hamburg, Berlin, 
Leipzig, and Munich who shared their cosmopolitan visions, as well as 
people abroad who were interested, enchanted, or enticed by this interna- 
tional science. But as museum directors built up their acquisition networks, 
and their collections and buildings rapidly expanded, an ever-growing 
array of allies and supporters were drawn to these institutions. Ethnolo- 
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gists’ alliances increased with their expectations, needs, and desires. And 
every alliance came with a price: municipal, regional, and national gov- 
ernments set their conditions; collectors influenced acquisitions; scientists 
at home and abroad kept watch over disciplinary boundaries; and patrons 
and visitors issued demands. There were structural influences as well. An 
international market in material culture evolved around the museums, 
shaping and being shaped by the desires of the ethnologists and their sup- 
porters. The people who initially founded the museums circumvented the 
universities and created institutions that would better serve their own 
needs, but they also engaged in a process of professionalization that led 
them into a world of conformity and eventually returned them to the uni- 
versity’s wings after World War I. All of these factors channeled and re- 
shaped ethnologists’ efforts and influenced developments within their 
museums— setting the stage for their later transformation. 

In essence, the museum directors had always been faced with a Faust- 
ian dilemma, forced to accept the influence of individuals and groups 
who were necessary for advancing their project and improving their mu- 
seums. As a result, the museums served multiple functions from the mo- 
ment they were created, and their directors were committed from the out- 
set to accommodating their supporters’ interests and needs. During the 
entire period discussed here, neither the directors nor their ever-growing 
number of supporters wavered from their desire to possess more and 
larger collections. There was a general conviction that the stature and im- 
portance of any ethnographic museum was directly proportional to its size 
and to the quality and expanse of its collections. But with the growing ex- 
pense of locating and acquiring increasing numbers of good artifacts came 
the need for more support— more commitment from groups who cham- 
pioned their own interests, and it was this escalating trend in negotiations 
between directors and their supporters that led to the dramatic changes in 
the character of the museums that came with their democratization. 

The various individuals and official bodies who supported these muse- 
ums had always demanded a “useful science.” But in the 1870s and 1880s, 
the very presence of such a scientific institution in a city provided a criti- 
cal service. It endowed the city that possessed it with the status and pres- 
tige that came from supporting and participating in an internationally rec- 
ognized science; and as long as the museum fulfilled this function —as 
long as it continued to be recognized internationally as an important in- 
stitution—the museum’s ethnologists were allowed to determine its or- 
ganization and essentially left to themselves. It is worth noting, for exam- 
ple, that before the turn of the century these museums received very few 
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letters of complaint, concern, or protest from their visitors. As I have ar- 
gued, however, this was not because the museums I have studied were 
better organized, more orderly, or more pointedly arranged in the 1870s 
and 1880s than they were by 1900; disorder abounded throughout the pe- 
riod. Nor can the sudden growth in the size and social diversity of muse- 
ums’ audiences alone account for the increase in these complaints. Rather, 
it was a combination of visitors’ new expectations— resulting from their 
experiences in other museums, exhibitions, and in their everyday lives — 
and the isolation that came with ethnologists’ professionalization. These 
factors increased the subjective distance between ethnologists and their 
ever-growing audiences, and led to the increased confusion and protest 
from their visitors —as well as from the ethnologists themselves —which 
became so common by 1900. 

Indeed, by the turn of the century, the municipal bodies who sup- 
ported these museums wanted more than the mere presence of these in- 
stitutions. They became increasingly interested in public education, and 
when museums in general began shifting toward educational tasks, they 
expected their ethnographic museums to follow suit. The scientific needs 
and efforts of the museums’ directors were never completely subverted, 
abandoned, or disdained, but they were increasingly subordinated to ac- 
commodating the expectations and needs of their supporters, which meant 
accepting external trends toward educational goals and popular audi- 
ences—an acceptance that was increasingly regarded as integral to a mu- 
seum’s ability to impart status and prestige to its respective city. 

Acceptance of these changes by museum directors and other ethnolo- 
gists was also encouraged by two internal dilemmas: the recognition that 
the technological advances they had once assumed were facilitating their 
efforts had actually created as many difficulties as they had helped to over- 
come, and the fact that Bastian’s grand ethnographic project had proven 
itself untenable. Despite their radically increased collections and ever- 
expanding museums, German ethnologists had been unable to construct 
the kinds of empirical laboratories of inductive science that Bastian had 
initially envisioned; indeed, the largest museums appeared in many ways 
to be the least effective tools for pursuing this or any other scientific task. 

Moreover, this recognition brought with it two equally critical realiza- 
tions. Museum directors and ethnologists were not only forced to look for 
a better means of achieving their scientific or intellectual goals, they were 
also compelled to quickly locate another source of legitimacy for their in- 
stitutions and their own professional positions. In this sense the move- 
ment toward educational displays allowed ethnologists to do two things at 
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once. These new kinds of displays enabled them to maintain the legiti- 
macy of their scientific institutions (and thus their own positions) by pro- 
viding public services that were deemed useful and necessary. At the same 
time, the new displays also allowed directors to avert what they regarded 
as the museums’ descent into places of mere spectacle and sensation — 
the rather disheartening polar opposite of the sites of intellectual explo- 
ration and edification they had once sought to create. Ethnologists’ will- 
ingness to embrace the shift toward educational displays, in other words, 
was more of a compromise than a complete abandonment of their initial 


intentions. It was, in essence, their Faustian bargain. 
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Introduction 


1. The terms Ethnologie and Ethnographie were generally used interchangeably in 
Germany during the Imperial period. Both referred to the description and com- 
parison of cultures and peoples, both could be used to refer to studies of either non- 
European or European cultures, and both were set off as distinct from physical an- 
thropology and archeology. Although the current use of the term ethnography is 
focused more on the description than the comparison of cultures, the nineteenth- 
century term encompassed all aspects of description and comparison. I have cho- 
sen to use the term ethnographic throughout this study with reference to the mu- 
seums because of its closer association with material culture—the primary focus of 
Völkerkunde museums. I have also decided against using the German term Vo/k- 
erkunde during general discussion, because the term now implies a limited focus on 


peoples outside of Europe, while the interests of the ethnologists working in these 
museums, as well as their publics, were not as limited as this term might lead us to 
believe. Further discussion of this terminology can be found in Rothfels, “Bring 
‘em Back Alive”; Staehelin, Völkerschauen, W. Smith, Politics and the Sciences of Culture; 
and Stocking, Bones, Bodies, Behavior. 

2. Dalton, Report on Ethnographic Museums. 

3. Werner, Natives of British Central Africa. 

4. On the long history of wonder in science, see especially Daston and Park, Won- 
ders and the Order of Nature. 

5. See, for example, Bennett, “Exhibitionary Complex,” and Rydell, AX the World's 
a Fair. 

6. On Bastian, see especially Fiedermutz-Laun, Ku/turhistorische Gedanke bei Adolf 
Bastian, and Koepping, Adolf Bastian. 

7. One need only look at George Stocking’s excellent series on the history of an- 
thropology published since 1983 by the University of Wisconsin Press. Excluding 
the many pieces on Boasian anthropology that made cursory reference to Germany, 
only two of the articles in that series were devoted to questions of German ethnol- 
ogy or anthropology, and the volume on ethnographic museums neglected them 
entirely. In 1996 a volume focused on Boas and the German anthropological tradi- 
tion attempted to redress this absence, yet here too the focus was more on Boas 
than the role of German ethnologists in the history of anthropology. Articles by 
Matti Bunzl and Benoit Massin were the outstanding exceptions. Similarly, revi- 
sionist work on the history of anthropology such as the volume edited by Peter Pels 
and Oscar Salemink that sought to take the history of anthropology out of the con- 
fines of the academy have only repeated clichés about the Germans rather than fol- 
lowing them into the field. See Bunzl, “Franz Boas and the Humboldtian Tradi- 
tion”; Massin, “From Virchow to Fischer”; Pels and Salemink, Colonial Subjects; 
Proctor, “Anthropologie to Rassenkunde’; and Whitman, “Philology to Anthropology.” 

8. See, for example, Mühlmann, Geschichte der Anthropologie. 

9. See, for example, Harms, “historische Verhältnis der deutschen Ethnologie 
zum Kolonialismus”; Proctor, “From Anthropologie to Rassenkunde”, and Weindling, 
Health, Race and German Science. 

10. For Boas’s continued connection to Germany, see Cole, Franz Boas. 

11. Hinsley, Savages and Scientists, Stocking, After Tylor. 

12. Much of the innovative literature on museums has begun to do just that. See 
especially the essays in Crane, Museums and Memory, and Joachimides et al., Museum- 
SINSZENIEFUNGEN. 

13. Kirshenblatt-Gimblett, Destination Culture, 128. 

14. Haraway, “Teddy Bear Patriarchy,” 54. 

15. Cited in Applegate, Nation of Provincials, 26—27. 

16. See, for example, Blackbourn, Long Nineteenth Century, Koshat, Germany's Tran- 
sient Pasts, Ladd, Urban Planning, and Penny, “Fashioning Local Identities.” 

17. See, for example, David, Scientist's Role in Society, 133-34; Johnson, Kaiser's 
Chemists; and Nyhart, “Civic and Economic Zoology.” 

18. Jeffrey Allan Johnson has argued something similar in his work on the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Society, but because he remained focused on Berlin, the tensions he 
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identified were limited to the national and the international. See Johnson, Kaiser's 
Chemists. 

19. Several scholars have begun to engage this issue directly. See, for example, the 
essays in Eley, Society, Culture, and the State. 

20. The now standard work on regional identity during the Imperial period is Ap- 
plegate, Nation of Provincials. See also Confino, Nation as a Local Metaphor, and Retal- 
lack, Saxony in German History. 

21. This competition did not just turn around science museums, but many other 
things as well. See, for example, Ladd, Urban Planning, and Lenman, Artists and 
Society. 

22. Beyerchen, “On the Stimulation of Excellence,” 139. 

23. See, for example, Bracken, Potlach Papers, Cole, Captured Heritage; Price, Primi- 
tive Art in Civilized Places, and Wade, “Ethnic Art Market.” 

24. See, for example, Harms, “Historische Verhältnis”; Marchand, “Leo Froben- 
ius,” 154; and most recently, Zimmerman, Anthropology and Anti-humanism. 

25. The lack of enthusiasm for colonialism in Germany has been noted by many. 
See, for example, Blackbourn, Long Nineteenth Century, 33 5; Brunn, Deutschland und Bra- 
silien, Mitchell, Danger of Dreams, 159; W. Smith, “Colonialism and Colonial Empire;” 
W. Smith, German Colonial Empire; and Winkelmann, “Bürgerliche Ethnographie.” 

26. For explication of the terms imperialism and colonialism, see Said, Cu/ture and 
Imperialism, 9. 

27. See, for example, Stocking, Colonial Situations. 

28. Stocking, “Maclay, Kubary, Malinowski,’ 10. 

29. See, for example, Zantop, Colonial Fantasies, and many of the essays in Fried- 
richsmeyer et al., /mperialist Imagination. For an impressive alternative that pays close 
attention to multiple contexts and the variety of colonial situations, see Wildenthal, 
German Women for Empire. 

30. This too is not surprising, Ambiguity is often at the heart of colonial en- 
counters. See, for example, Hermannstadter, “Karl von den Steinen”; Pratt, Imperial 
Eyes, Probst, “Beobachtung und Methode”; Stocking, “Maclay, Kubary, Malinow- 
ski”; Stoler and Cooper, Tensions of Empire, Wolfe, Settler Colonialism. See also the com- 
ment in Bruckner, “Tingle-Tangle of Modernity,” 72. 

31. For comments on this, see Thomas, Co/onialism’s Culture. 

32. For an example of this argument, see Schwartz, Spectacular Realities. 

33. Latour, Science in Action. 


Chapter One 


1. The Godeffroy collection, created by the owner of a Hamburg trading firm, 
was perhaps the best collection in Germany at the time. Municipal museums were 
quite limited. See Bastian, Vorgeschichte der Ethnologie. 

2. The classic account of these associations is Nipperdey, Gesellschaft, Kultur, The- 
orie, 174—205. See also Dann, Vereinswesen und bürgerliche Gesellschaft. 

3. Blackbourn, Long Nineteenth Century, 278. 

4. Daum, “Naturwissenschaften und Öffentlichkeit,” 67. 

5. Blackbourn, Long Nineteenth Century, 274; fourteen new zoological gardens 
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alone were founded across Germany from 1840 to 1870. Dittrich and Rieke-Müller, 
Der Löwe Brüllt Nebenan, 7, 264. 

6. On Humboldt’ impact in Germans’ popular imagination, see Daum, Wis- 
senschaftspopularisierung. 

7. Tylor, “Professor Adolf Bastian,’ 138. 

8. For testaments to Bastian’s broad influence by his students and others, sce, for 
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15. Bastian, Alexander von Humboldt, 23— 25. 

16. Massin, “Virchow to Fischer?’ See also Boas, “Rudolf Virchow’s Anthropo- 
logical Work,” 39, and Cole, Franz Boas, 285. 

17. Daum, Wissenschaftspopularisierung, 66—71. 

18. Bastian, “Darwin, The Descent of Man,” 138. 
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21. Bastian, “Ethnologische Erörterung,” 183, excerpted and translated in Koep- 
ping, Adolf Bastian, 176. 

22. Koepping, “Enlightenment and Romanticism,” 86. 
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thought. See, for example, Tylor, “Professor Adolf Bastian,” and von den Steinen, 
“Gedächtnisrede auf Adolf Bastian.” 

26. Bastian, Geographische und ethnologische Bilder, 324. See also Fiedermutz-Laun, 
Kulturhistorische Gedanken bei Adolf Bastian, 147-93. 

27. The term Halbkulturvölker (half-cultured peoples) was also posited as a term 
for people who had no written language but possessed “a distinct and highly devel- 
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Laun, Kulturhistorische Gedanke bei Adolf Bastian, 114. 
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Conclusion 


1. I am grateful to Suzanne Marchand for this and many other insights. 
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